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Gun shown above is the Parker) 


“SURE WERE FLYIN’ FAST AND HIGH TODAY! LUCKY WE HAD ‘HIGH-VELOCITY’!” § ae 


measuren 
the cont 
must be 


" EP. We can thank those big blue Gas-tight wads put every ounce of 


shells all right! They have the 
extra reach and wallop you need out 
here in the marsh.” 


*‘High-Velocity’’ smacks out a denser 
shot pattern—that goes up higher and 
faster. Speed-intensity prim- 
ing gets the charge away in 
1-5000th of a second. Shell 
bodies are tough and water- 
proof. Powder non-hygro- 
scopic. Brass cups are high. 

Victor’’,**High- Velocity’’ and ** Rustless’’ are reg- 


istered trade-marks of Peters Cartridge Division. 


FOR LONG RANGE shooting always ask for 
Peters High-Velocity .... the big, dark blue shell. 


superpower to work. And Rustless 
priming prevents corrosion—so you 
never have to clean your gun. 


That’s why Peters High-Velocity is 
a favorite with old-timers. Take a tip 
from them. Next time, stock up with 
High-Velocity before you head for the 
blind. You’ll get your game coming in 
. +. Or ’way up scraping the sky. 
FOR UPLAND GAME—Ask your dealer for Peer 


Victor, the big red shell with the knockout wallop. Pop 
ularly-priced. Designed especially for woodland shootin. 


ETERS 


AC6.u.5. pat.OF8 


1887 - PETERS GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY - 1937 
FIFTY YEARS OF SERVICE TO THE SPORTSMAN 


PETERS CARTRIDGE DIVISION, Remington Arms Company, Inc., Department I-27, Bridgeport, Connecticut 
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1 & scot —Sepiemsber, 1937 
27th Annual Field & Stream Fishing Cannons 


3,000.00 in Prizes for Big Fish 


amounts in merchandise will be 
Tie len each of a Baye pore Any 
ent displayed in the advertising 

outdoor equiPTELD & S$ REAM during 1937 
ted - en winner. Fish grouped ac- 

maybe similarity of dates and conditions. 





— 

gFirst Prizes $75.O0Qcach 
9 Second Prizes $§0.00 each 
9Third Prizes $35.00 each 
9 Fourth Prizes $25.00 each 
9 Fifth Prizes $15.00 cach 
9Sixth Prizes $10.0Q cach 











BROOK TROUT (Salvelinus fontinalis) 
Must be taken before October Ist, 1937. 


: BROWN TROUT (Salmo ecriox) 


Must be taken before October Ist, 1937. 


RAINBOW OR STEELHEAD TROUT 
(Salmo irideus) Eastern Division 


Must be taken before October Ist, 1937, east 
of the 95th meridian. 


RAINBOW OR STEELHEAD TROUT 
(Salmo irideus) WESTERN Division 


Must be taken before January Ist, 1938, west 
of the 95th meridian. 
Above three classifications of trout species must 
be taken by casting an ordinary artificial fly 
ach fly fishing tackle, or caught by casting an 
artificial “flyerod light lure”; but a spoon or 
r alone, or combined with fly, or ‘“‘fly-rod 
lure” not allowable. Split shot or other 
sinker on leader in connection with artificial fly 
or artificial “fly-rod light lure” not construed as 


_ Weing ordinary fly fishing and is not allowable. 


MUSKALONGE (Esox masquinongy) 
Must be taken before December 1st, 1937. 


Pegged is limited to fish taken with rod, reel 
ine 

2. The Contest is open to everybody—sub- 
scribers, non-subscribers; men, women and child- 
ten, Contest opened on April Ist, 1937. The closing 
dates are specified under the Classes and Divisions. 

3. Fish must be caught in the legal open season, in 
the United States or Canada. 

4. No fish caught from a State, club or private 
a is eligible for entry. 

5. The affidavit blank, as printed below, must be 
used when entering a fish. It must be signed by 
the person catching the fish, and by two witnesses 
who examined the fish and verified its weight and 
measurements. The affidavit is to be sworn to by 
the contestant before a Notary Public whose seal 
must be affixed. Any contestant accompanied by a 


SMALL-MOUTH BLACK BASS (i/i- 
cropterus dolomieu) 

Must be taken before December Ist, 1937. 

Fish must be taken in or north of North Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, Arkansas, Kansas, Colorado, 
Utah, Nevada and California. Carefully check 
each small-mouth bass with the identification chart 
given on page 59 of the April issue of Fietp & 
Stream. No specified lure for black bass divisions. 


LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS (iMi- 


cropterus salmoides) NORTHERN Division 


Fish must be taken before December Ist, 1937, 
in Canada or in all States, except those listed 
below in the Southern Division and Florida. 





A Junior Prize of $10.00 


in merchandise wil) be awarded to the boy or girl, 
under sixteen years of age, who eatches the largest 
fish in each of the thirteen following classifications: 


ing columns of FIELD & 


‘THE following amounts in merchandise will be 


awarded in each of the 7 remaining classes. 
Any outdoor equipment displayed in the advertis- 
TREAM during 1937 
may be selected by winner. Fish grouped ac- 
cording to similarity of dates and conditions. 





7 First Prizes $50.0Q cach 
7 Second Prizes $35.00 each 
7 Third Prizes $25.00 each 
7 Fourth Prizes $15.00 each 
7 Fifth Prizes $10.0Q cach 
7 Sixth Prizes $5.OQecach 











Brook Trout, Brown Trout, Steelhead or 
Trout (Eastern and Western Divisions), Lake Trout, 
Small-Mouth Black Bass, Large-Mouth Black Bass 
(Northern, Southern and Florida Divisions), Muska- 
longe, Great Northern Pike, Walleye and Bluefish. 

(The rules and conditions published below will 
apply to the Juniors also, except that either parent 
or a guardian will sign the affidavit.) 











LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS (Mi- 
cropterus salmoides) SOUTHERN DIvISION 


Must be taken before January Ist, 1938, in 
Virginia, North and South Carolina, Georgia, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana and Texas. 


LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS (M]i- 
cropterus salmoides) Fiorina Division 


Must be taken before January Ist, 1938, in 
the state of Florida 





Special Trophy Award 


Bronze and onyx weak of leapiog marlin, sailfish 
and tarpon are being offered for the largest entries in 
each of these Classes during the comia All 
species are eligible. Entries must be taken in the 
coastal waters of the United States between April |, 
1937 and January 1, 1938 and are subject to the 
regular Contest rules. 











RULES AND CONDITIONS 


single guide may have the affidavit sworn to upon 
coming out of the woods, the guide being the sole 
ee 

The length, girth and weight of entered fish 
fo be included in the affidavit, together with the 
make and type of tackle and lure used. 

7. Fish must be weighed on tested scales and 
measured with a tape measure, the length taken 
from end of lower jaw with the mouth closed to 
tip of tail, and the greatest girth of fish taken. 
(See affidavit below.) 

1 affidavits must be sent to the Editor of 
Prize Metis Contest, Fretp & Stream, 515 Madi- 
son Ave., New York. Affidavits must be in this office 
within one month from the date the fish was caught, 
unless prevented by unusual circumstances, when 
the judges will consider such delayed affidavits. 





GREAT NORTHERN PIKE ( Eso estor) 

(Identification: Sides with many whitish or yel- 
lowish spots which are usually smaller than the eye 
of the fish; spots arranged somewhat in rows.) 


WALL-EYED PIKE (Stizostedion vit- 
reum) 
An outline of the fish with fins erect must be 
sent with the affidavit. 
Above two species 
December Ist, 1937. 


LAKE TROUT (Cristivomer namaycush) 


Must be taken before November Ist, 1937. 


STRIPED BASS (Roccus lineatus) 
Must be taken before January Ist, 1938. 


CHANNEL BASS (Sciaenops ocellatus) 

(Due to the difficulty in distinguishing the 
channel bass from the black drum, a clear photo- 
graph showing a side view of the fish must ac- 
company the affidavit.) 


BLUEFISH (Pomatomus saltatrix) 
WEAKFISH (Cynoscion regalis) 


Above three species must be taken before 
December Ist, 1937. 


must be taken before 


9. In event of two or more fish weighing and 
measuring exactly the same, prizes identical in 
character with those offered will be given to each 
of Fg so tying. 

0. No contestant can take more than one prize 
in prs Class or Division. Only his heaviest fish 
will be considered. 

11. Winner of any prize must send in a state- 
ment telling HOW, WHERE and WHEN fish 
was caught. A fairly complete story is desirable. 
as most of these accounts are published each month 
under the heading of “Record Fish.” The best 
stories, accompanied by a good photograph show- 
ing the prize fish, are the ones selected. 

12. Prizes in each Class to be outdoor equipment 
selected by the winner from merchandise advertised 
in Field & Stream during 1937, 


WHEN POSSIBLE SEND A PHOTOGRAPH OF THE FISH YOU ARE ENTERING 


JUDGES: Rozert H. (Bos) Davis, The New York Sun, N. Y. Famous author, editor and sportsman. Evcene V. ConnetT, 3rp, noted fly fisherman and author 


on angling. KENNETH F, Lockwoop, editor, author and angler. H. L. 


BETTEN, 


author and authority on Pacific trout. Van Campen HeILner, Field Representa- 


tive, American Museum of Natural History, author and angler. Cuartes O. Hayrorp, Superintendent, New Jersey State Hatchery, Hackettstown. Wirttam E. 


HASKELL, Jr., 


EDITOR OF PRIZE FISHING ae ae 


Firtp & Stream, 515 Madison Ave., . City 


I hereby swear that the following statements are the truth: 


Se 


Where caught 


. Weight.... 


Assistant to the President, The New York Herald-Tribune. 


AFFIDAVIT 


Length 


ROG NOOE. 6352S 


TNE SOF POOME vic ccadasvasse panic iasisapanereditncsens ; 


Give manufacturers’ names of tackle and full specifications. 


RIN Saad) os Fo sc es ea ee 


GIRTH ~ AROUND 


Girth 


WIDEST PART OF FISH 


S—LENGTH=FROM TIP OF LOWER Jaw To TIP OF TAIL—* 


When caught 
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[> . arma ARD 
Pheasant Shooting 


ona 


Fenced-In Private Preserve 


Selected pheasants shipped for 
dinner parties 


World’s Largest 
Antlered Game 
In The Wilds of 
CANADAY 


HIS YEAR bag a big BULL MOOSE! 

Strike into Canada’s vast, untamed 
river and forest domains. Experience 
thatage-old, primitive thrill of being face 
to face with the great, mysterious, un- 
charted wilds. Match your hunting 
knowledge and skill against the wariness 
and cunning of a mighty antlered mon- 
arch of the wilds. Or it may be a big black bear or a huge, sleek, buck deer. 


Pheasants for stocking or breeding. 
Live, healthy arrival guaranteed. 


BIG BROOK PHEASANT FARM 
R.F.D. #1, Freehold, N. J. 


Send for circular 


[ For SALMON and 
TROUT FISHING 


come to EAGLE LAKE CAMPS on Eagle Lake, one 
of the famous Fish River chain that stretches from 
Central Northern Maine to almost the Canadian bor- 
der. Cabins well heated, hot and cold water, electric 
lights and private baths. Ideal location in_heart of 
big game section. Exceptionally good table. Hay fever 
sufferers find relief here. Easily reached. 


Eagle Lake MRS. SAUL MICHAUD Maine 


HENDERSON CAMPS 
JACKMAN, MAINE 


For Your Summer Vacation 
Log cabins with bath and fireplace. Fly fish- 
ing for Trout and Salmon. Central Dining 
Room. 











Renew your pep and vigor amid the rugged grandeur of Canada’s deep-forested 
ranges. Its best hunting sections are conveniently reached by the Canadian 
Pacific Railway. Leave your car behind and have more time for the woods. 


Write for descriptive booklet 


Mrs. E. A. Henderson, Prop. 


Make your plans Now and let us assist you. 


Camadian Pacific 
We will gladly advise you from first hand knowledge about best game regions, guides, outfits, etc. 
Write or wire A. O. Seymour, General Tourist Agent, 509 Windsor Station, Montreal, Quebec 





Famous Kidney Pond Camps 
In the Katahdin Country 


Early flyfishing for landlocked salmon and _ trout— 
best in the State. Twenty ponds available. Good auto 
roads direct to camp, Spruce log cabins. Excellent food. 
Make reservations early. For details write 


BRADEEN & BRADEEN 
Kidney Pond Camps, Millinocket, Maine 

















HUNTING OPENS SEPT. 15th. 





fatter, 


Att L C Jackman 
ean ake AMPS Maine 
A Sportsman’s Paradise 
Ideal for summer vacationist. Fishing, Hunting and Recrea- 
tional Resort. Every convenience—Every sport. Swimming— 
Canoeing and Mt. Climbing. 
ONE CENTRAL DINING ROOM 

21 Log cabins all with baths, a large office, Expert guides, 
Real outdoor meals. ‘Three Jersey cows. Vegetables from our 
camp garden, Rates reasonable. Booklet and map on request. 


RUEL E. HOLDEN, Prop. 


The Sportsman’s Paradise 


AMP OTTER 


On First Connecticut Lake, Pittsburg, N. H. 
4 One of the best equipped hunting 
camps in northern New Hampshire. 

Birds, Rabbits and Deer are 

plentiful. Licensed Guides. 
Main house and individual cabins. Also 

outlying camps on Diamond. 


A. H. CURRIER, Proprietor 


CANVASBACK & REDHEAD 
DUCK SHOOTING 
on Lake Winnipegosis, Manitoba. 


Reputed best in Canada. Comfortable camp, 
Guides, etc. Make reservations early. For 
information write 

J. L. Allard, Dauphin, Manitoba, Canada. 








ZAKE 9§$1.-JOHN 
The land praised by such authors as Dr. Henry Van Dyke, 
Eugene McCarthy and Burton Lowell Spiller. Enjoy 
the best fishing for Land-locked Salmon (Quananiche) 
and black salmon of Lake James, speckled and lake 
trout, Monster Pike. Hunt the moose and the black 
bear. Come to real virgin country where abundance of 
game is not a vain word. Canoe trips under canvas, 
good comfortable camps, experienced guides. Write 
for 1936 results. 
ROBERTSON & SON 
(indian Reserve) Pointe-Bleue 
Lake St.-John County 





Combine Fishing & Hunting 


700 sq. mi. of virgin country leased ana protected. 
Great trout fly fishing in September. Weather excellent. 
Hunt and fish from canoes, easy shots guaranteed at 
deer and bear. No walking unless desired, territory 
connected by lakes and streams which afford wonderful 
canoe trips. Expert guides, best of cabins, beds and 
food. Make reservations for your Fall hunting trip now. 
Rates reasonable. Folder on request. Write or wire. 


PARADISE FISH & GAME CLUB 
E. F. Fox Riley Brook, New Brunswick, Can. 








Quebec, Canada 





PARENT, QUE. 
Trout, Pike, Bear & Moose 


fiahermen and hunters—How would you like to see 
tiful eas come true? You can enjoy the most beau- 
Visiter ett Canada, highly praised by all who have 

sited this real wilderness, 40 trout lakes at your dis- 


b oa) with finest fishing. Best accommodation, first- 
48S guides, 


J. _R. Dupont 





Parent, Que., Canada 














NORTHERN QUEBEC ‘s3i20" 
SPECKLED TROUT—OUANANICHE 
MOOSE—PARTRIDGE—BEAR 


This year come to Club Panache—200 square miles of 
leased territory! Finest speckled trout fishing and 
hunting in Northern Quebec. Comfortable cabins— 
Competent guides. Ouananiche fishing trips north of 
Lake St. John arranged—gamest of fresh water fish. 
Your inquiry invited. References and descriptive 
folder on request. Write or wire 


J. LEONCE HAMEL, ROBERVAL, Que., CANADA 








GUARANTEED HUNTING 


DEER—BEAR! Big game extremely plentiful. Why 
not hunt this year where YOU won't get shot? Fine 
camps—courteous, experienced, expert guiding—ex- 
clusive territory. No other hunters. Economical and 
easy to get to. Over 60 deer and bear killed with us 
in 1936. We guarantee you shots at big game or we 
will buy your license for you! 


For a good hunt 
Write McAleer Bros. Wirral, New Brunswick 
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és i Edited by Get a thrill fishi tember 
, World's Record Musky came from these waters. October. Lake Trout, ont Bam, Weg 


ny st ray Ange poche tie 2 ing. DAN HOLLAND Pike abound. Five Wilderness Camps in 
able Modern Houseboat and : 





territory. Combine duck shooting with f 

This region is natural breeding g: and 

er wm point before southern flight, Now 
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NOTES ON THE PRONG. ta eet plentiful Best cia 


Licensed Guides. Reached b 
HORN or auto. Send for folder. Ada . 


By Robert C. Newlon Green's Camps 


N a discussion on the pronghorn an- Nestor Falls, Ontario, Canada fi setting ' 
= dian Bo 


telope in an old issue of Fretp & 
F S H and H U N T STREAM, the question was asked: can an Canada's Wilds—Northern Ontario . 7 
AT YOUNG’S CAMPS in the Untouched North | antelope jump over an obstruction three le e _ Wabi-Kon Camp pesos 
LAKE OF THE WOODS COUNTRY feet high? Comment on this question was Timagami LAKE TIMAGAMI coyotes | 


TIGER yg - Beg - hy oo requested of any old-timers who had had Ontario, Canada 
ideally equipped. Also large modern house boat. | much experience with these animals. This || 4 real North Woods Bungalow Camp, Timagami Forest 
monet, Gar Hho mallards, teal, canvas sai, ole question arose some time ago, but I be- Reserve. Wonderful Fishing. ‘Trout, Bass, Picker 
tails, blue bill; blinds in rice bed lieve it is of no less interest today. Guides and equipment. Excellent Table and Seve 
YOUNG'S WILDERNESS CAMPS, “EMO, ONTARIO As for my experience, will say that as Write M. Wilson, Wabi-Kon Camp, Timagami, 


Ontario, Canada. 
a boy I moved to Montana with my par- wont 


ALGONQUIN PARK ents and settled near the mouth of the 


Yellowstone River, in 1879. It was of this 

- eahiggen x yee Pe clays section that Captain Clark of the Lewis 

ass, muskies and trout are awaken- oe 

ing from the suusmer heat, Don® miss and Clark Expedition wrote that they saw © 

the finest fishing the season can produce. more game in numbers and kinds than és alk ea : NE 
FOLDER ON REQUEST. anywhere in their travels to and from the %4 Tee 7 

LAKE TRAVERSE CAMP West. As the country was yet unsettled, vant 

Lake Traverse, Out. via Box 24, Pembroke and the railroads had not yet reached that we locat 

territory, I believe’ game was as plentiful < | of a cot 

Elmgren’s Camps when we first moved there as when Cap- etait = ae 

: tain Clark arrived. i — 

On Lake of the Woods, Ontario It was a paradise for game! Often I — 
Camp accommodations; rustic cabins; two touseteats. || stood on a hill, where I am satisfied there anay 

of your own party.—Good fishing: Muskies, G. N. Pike, were at least two thousand antelope in Poth) os <9: antelope 

Bass, Walleyes, and Lake Trout—Moose, Deer and Ducks. sight at one time. As I was riding the i ~ ert 


Write for circular. t deal of the ti d al 
A. Elmgren, Rainy River, Ontario, Can. range a grea cal 0 e time, and also the race ' 


After May 10th Fort Frances, Ont., Can. ' Vee pater a 
ALGONQUIN PARK ""ontains °* The dog 


RS Detain Tent - A THRILLING MOVIE |f 

Small Mouth Black Bass oO the river 

HIGHLAND INN Completely reconditioned, under new | § Z The sight of a hunting leopard, or a short 

waters private baths, Flahing & camping trips. Excellent oe Chetah, actually retrieving ducks, | § made for 

guides. Tennis, riding, bathing, ete. All types of winter ye and springing and retrieving pheas- | them. TI 

PoE A Ree aaa "i : , ants, in Long Island, is one you'll! a little 

C. E. Paget & Sons—Owners & Operators ‘ ma = be never forget. The grace and beauty of retur 

Aes ~~ ™ =“ 3 saat of the animal, and its tremendous across th 

a . ES =e : speed (it has been clocked at 103 ft. : 

eae ee Sg oGe oo ? wad, per second) make this absolutely Pig Bi 

Soak thekiok 4 . é ot. unique among all motion pictures of | J Dotto 

Northern Ontario ‘ American shooting. The most re At some 

Reached by car. Hunting, agg and Canoe ‘ i | markable picture of its kind ever forming 

trips. Hunting in the Patricia District opens . oe. 8 made and thrilling entertainment one hund 
8 oth. J eer, , W =e - eee 

September 15th. Moose, Deer, Bear, Wolf and ; ‘ for any club meeting. inclosing 


Small Game. Make your en es: 
Write for information to T. N. Harvy, Minni- ~ ARI. : One of the Library of Field & Stream antelope 
taki Lodge, Sioux Lookout, Ont., Canada. Photo by vererqudhds Belden Motion Pictures of Hunting and necks an 
Proof that the antelope sheds its horns.||| Fishing that hundreds of clubs are to the ba 
Along the French River | This yearling buck has just cast its first booking for their fall and winter low and ; 

year’s horn into the snow. In this feature meetings. 39 wonderful pictures in at a lope, 
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was not : 


Tackle Testers Are Waiting For You the pronghorn antelope is unique among 35 mm. and 16 mm. sizes, available 


Small-mouth bass, muskies, pike, walleyes—game fish ° on a- 
that make your gear sing and your nerves tingle. Stay the animals of the world. It has a hollow terms that cost the club's tre to cross ; 


in comfortable private cottages or at the handy Wolseley | | horn with a bony core similar to a goat sury practically nothing. h 
Lodge on Wolseley Bay. Central dining room. Good 7 4 o where th 
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: witha I never was under the impression that put on a 
Bears have increased in such unprecedented numbers an antelope could not jump over a low MAIL THIS COUPON NOW past so f 
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tember. Also great fishing and a fine all-round outing it was not necessary for them to do so. FIELD & STREAM and for 5 
at the same time. Folder. Low, pre-season rates. We always considered them the swiftest 515 Madison Ave., New York into the 
BATES" CAMPS animals on the range, but never gave much Send me your new booklet describ the dogs, 

. (Owner, “Mike” Bates) thought to their high-jumping ability. ing the FIELD & STREAM Library river. V\ 
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‘ymped in the middle of Mother’s bed, and 
ve fattened out with their heads down, 
oe did when they hid in the grass. 
[ am sure I have seen them jump more 

three feet many times when doing 
this stunt and it did not seem to be any 
effort for them. a as 

That antelope do not seem to jump is 
due more, I believe, to the fact that they 
are unaccustomed to jumping rather than 
to their inability to do so, The following 
instance, showing how timid they are of 


anything they do not understand, illustrates 


a eeveral years later, after the country 
had begun to be settled and antelope were 
ng scarce, I was living near the Cana- 
dian Border. A rancher nearby had plenty 
of good horses, and a pack of hounds— 
the best available—which he used on 
coyotes and jack-rabbits. I had seen these 
dogs pick up a coyote or jack-rabbit, with 
speed to spare. Although we had never 
seen hounds chase antelope, we had heard 
of dogs that could catch them with ease, 
but always in some other part of the coun- 
try. We had our doubts and wanted to 
see it tried out. That winter our chance 
came! The ground was covered with snow 
and a good many antelope had drifted in 
from Canada for the winter. 


NE morning, bright and early, we pre- 

pared to go. After driving a few miles, 
we located a band of antelope in the head 
of a coulee up in a range of hills that 
ran parallel to the river bottom. We ap- 
proached until they started showing signs 
of nervousness, then let the dogs out, and 
away they went! Whirling as one, the 
antelope seemed to flow up and over the 
hill (they run so smoothly that when they 
are close together they seem to glide), and 
the race was on. The large band of antelope 
tuned down a ridge toward the river. 
The dogs seemed to be holding their own 
but had not gained. About a mile or more 
down the ridge the antelope turned onto 
the river bottom, ran across the flat for 
a short distance and again turned and 
made for the coulee where we had started 
them. Then they repeated this circle with 
a little wider swing. This time, instead 
of returning to the coulee, they went 
across the flat toward the river. 

At this place the river meanders across 
the bottom, making great horseshoe bends. 
At some places it comes close together, 
forming a narrow neck of land not over 
one hundred yards across, then widens out, 
inclosing one hundred acres or more. The 
antelope went into one of these narrow 
necks and across the flat until they came 
to the banks of the river. The banks were 
low and a saddle horse could have crossed 
at a lope, as the ice was snow-covered and 
was not slippery, but the antelope refused 
to cross and turned back toward the place 
where they had entered. 

When they turned, that put the dogs in 
front of them and they had to pass them 
in the narrow neck of land. I thought I 
had seen antelope run, but never anything 
like this! As they neared the dogs, they 
put on a burst of speed that carried them 
past so fast that the dogs could not grab 
them. They went over the same old trail, 
and for not less than four times they went 
into the narrow neck and out again past 
the dogs, each time refusing to cross the 
tier. Why? They could have crossed 
with ease, but did not. 

ve seen antelope run up and down 
4 two-strand barb-wire fence looking for 
a place to crawl under when they might 

ve jumped over. Why they did this, I 
do not know. A short while ago near 

anta Barbara in the Santa Barbara 
National Forest, I saw a bunch of black- 
tailed deer do the same thing and I don’t 
think anyone who knows doubts their 


Hammerhead sharks, mako, black and striped 
marlin, swordfish, groper, fighting mackerel, 
red emperor, kingtish, marwong, coral cod— 
all teem around the coast of Australia. 

In the lakes and rivers of the mainland and 
Tasmania, English, rainbow and brown trout, 
up to 20-pounders, are plentiful. Australian 
summer is the season of seasons. Zane Grey did 
some of his best fishing during January and 
February—that is Australia’s summer. 


Take in the 150th Birthday Celebrations in Sydney, January 26th to April 25th, 1938. 
Australia ...a colorful, peaceful, hospitable land ... fast railways and attractive 
special tourist rates ...a glorious ocean prologue, with Hawaii, Samoa, Fiji and 
New Zealand to visit on the way. Costs are moderate; the exchange enlarges 
your travel-dollar’s scope. 33> Complete details from your Travel Agent or: 


AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL TRAVEL ASSOCIATION 
[A non-profit C. ity Organization] 
Suite 325B, Horel Clark, Los Angeles, California 
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The American Reukelm 


@ The Nauheim baths are known 
on two continents. The cuisine... 
the climate...the magnificent set- 
ting in the heart of the Finger 
Lakes...are alike memorable. 
Hundreds revisit this famous Spa 
every year, for the skilfully-planned 
rest and invigoration which only 
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The Glen Springs can give. 
HOTEL 


THE 
GLEN 
Wm. M. Leffingwell, President 


WATKINS GLEN -NEW YORK 
N. Y. Office: 500 Fifth Avenue + MEdallion 3-5295 


























Oldest Paid 
Shooting Preserve 
in the U. S. 
Season Sept. 15-Feb. 28 


Millbrook Pheasant Farm 
Millbrook, New York 








KELLY’S CAMP 


ON LONG LAKE, N. Y. 
An ideal spot to spend your vacation. Excellent 
Bass & Pike fishing. 4,000 acres. Private Park 
5 miles from Long Lake Village. Free trans- 
portation by motor boat, individual cabins, 
modern conveniences. Camping trips arranged 
to private trout ponds—Folders. 


Bart J. Kelly Long Lake, N. Y. Ham. Co. 








AGA), BEAR MOUNTAIN CAMP 


In The Adirondacks 
On the shore of Cranberry Lake 
Here you'll find the kind of va- 
cation you’ve dreamed about. Ac- 
cessible—yet off the beaten track 
in unspoiled wilderness. Moon- 
light nights on beautiful moun- 
tain-shadowed lake—weird call 
of loons—truly a world far apart. 
Log cabins—open fireplaces—all modern conveniences. 
J. M. BALDERSON, Cranberry Lake, N. Y 
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CAPT. JOE WARNER 
offers for charter the 
“CAPEZ” and “YOLANDE” 


sailing from the 
Shinnecock Canal, Hampton Bays 


Fishing Parties in Peconic Bay, L. I. 


Phone Hampton Bays 185 Bait arranged for 











Fietp & STREAM carries 
more Where To Go advertising 
than any other 

sporting magazine 


Results tell the story 
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ability to jump over a low fence. It is 
not a matter of lack of ability that pre- 
vents their jumping, but a matter of not 
understanding when confronted by some- 
thing new and unusual. 


SOMETHING UNUSUAL 
By Bud Hathcock 


HAVE entitled this little story “Some- 

thing Unusual” because in my decade 
of handling snakes of all kinds, this un- 
usual thing has occurred but three times, 
and peculiarly each time with snakes of 
a poisonous variety. 

Recently, a large female copperhead 
moccasin in my collection experienced a 
miscarriage, bringing forth into the world 
four tiny youngsters far in advance of the 
time which Dame Nature had intended. 
This unfortunate event was caused by an 
accident, as is generally the case. My fath- 


er, while showing off some of my speci- 


mens, dropped the cage door upon the 
female viper, and next morning I found 
the young snakes on the floor of the box. 
They were each inside a filmy, trans- 
parent bag, and it was not at all difficult 


The instinct to bite is found even in 
premature copperheads 


to see them, yet attached to a bit of egg- 
yolk, moving about. I took a knife, picked 
open a small hole, and out crawled the 
first immature little reptile. That is, he 
glided out of the egg-sac as far as the 
umbilical cord connected with remaining 
yolk would allow him. I wanted to see if 
the instinct to bite was as yet imbedded in 
the ophidian brain; so I placed a sliver of 
wood across his back and began stroking 
him. Almost immediately the little devil 
turned and tried to bite me. Next, I very 
quickly cut the umbilical cord with a pair 
of scissors. No evidence of pain what- 
soever! Drawing a pan of fresh water, I 
placed the snake in it, and the swimming 
that he did was as good as that of an adult 
snake! All this, mind you, from a serpent 
which lacked perhaps three weeks of 
being developed well enough to have been 
born at all! After the swimming experi- 
ment, the snake was allowed to crawl about 
on the ground at will. For several min- 
utes nothing unusual occurred. Then, seem- 
ingly tired from the exertions, the little 
viper coiled in the bright sunlight and lay 
thus for nearly an hour. 

I took each of the other three in turn, 
performing the identical experiments, and 
every one of them responded in the same 
manner, so that my conclusions are these: 
The will to bite is born into their reptilian 
brains long before actual birth. Secondly, 
even immature copperheads can swim, and 
in good fashion. Thirdly, that all other 
actions were the same as one might observe 
in adult specimens. 

The coloration of these premature ser- 
pents was exactly like that of the mother, 
even to the presence of the two tiny black 
dots on top of the head. Maybe the hues 
were a bit more vivid, but not very much 
more. The tongue, which was kept con- 
stantly flicking in and out of the mouth, 





salt water 


fishing parties 
AT 


CHALFONTE 
HADDON 
HALL 


A unique attraction at 
these beachfront hotels 
are the weekly fishing 
parties. Go out with a 
congenial group and en- 
joy a long-to-be-remem- 
bered afternoon, or char- 
ter your own boat for 
deep-sea fishing. Com- 
plete information avail- 


able. Write for booklet. 


Leeds and Lippincott Company 


ATLANTIC CITY 





and 
Sportsmen ) th Families 


June and Sept. best months for channel bass. Next best 
catches made in July and early Oct. Fine variety of 
salt water fishing from latter April to latter part 
Nov. Suggest telephoning night before arrival. 
A. H. G. Mears, Owner, Hotel Wachapreague 
Wachapreague, Eastern Shore, Va. 
Booklets, Ref., Sportsmen, Families everywhere. 














Join the 
SQUARE 
CIRCLE! 

Six cents in stamps 
bring you the SQUARE CIRCLE 
insignia and membership certifi- 


cate. Sign the coupon pledge t- 
tached herewith. Address: 


SQUARE CIRCLE, FIELD & STREAM 
515 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 


I pledge myself to the Ten Command: 
ments of SQUARE CIRCLE. 


(Print name).... 


(Street) 
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HUNTING & FISHING 
pROPERTIES FOR SALE 








Former Game Sanctuary 
For Sale as Hunting Club 


s the most attractive proposition for a 
scott home or a fish and game club 
that has been offered for sale in several years. 

The Property: Mockon Island, consisting 
of 10,000 acres situated in Chesapeake Bay, 
together with 100 acres on the mainland, a 
private dock and boathouse. 

Buildings: A 12-room residence with four 
paths, a cottage with bath, two barns and 
other necessary buildings. 

The Price: Startlingly low, the owner being 
forced to sell after 30 years continuous oc- 
cupancy. 

Location: Two and a half miles from the 
mainland. Just overnight from New York and 
easily accessible to important social centers. 
Reached by good roads from Baltimore and 
Washington or from points south via Norfolk. 

Hunting: For years maintained as a game 
sanctuary for thousands of geese, brant, 
proadbill, duck, snipe and other varieties of 
waterfowl, many of which remain there all 
winter. Shooting possibilities equal to any- 
thing offered on the Eastern seaboard. 

Fishing: Various kinds including fine chan- 
nel bass. Natural pyster rocks and clams on 
immediate shores. 

Climate: Equable the year round. Cool 
breezes during the summer from Chesapeake 
Bay on the West and the Atlantic on the 
Fast. Mild winters with gardening possible 
ten months of the year. 

Farming Opportunities: Rich soil, two to 
three feet deep rests on bed of clay. Crops, 
gardens and fruits, including figs, grow 
abundantly. Farm can be made self-support- 
ing. A 10-foot retaining wall surrounds south- 
em portion of the island which is well shel- 
tered from the ocean by smaller islands. 

Sports: Six miles of smooth, clean, sandy 
beach offer the best of playgrounds for all 
aquatic sports. 

Ample Water Supply from two artesian 
wells and two electric plants which more than 
supply needs of property. 

Write for details and price to 


Box 60, FIELD & STREAM 
515 Madison Ave., New York City 








Adirondack 
Hunting & Fishing Preserves 


500 to 2500 aeres for Ninety Cents an Acre 
Special Terms to Game Clubs 
Accessible By Road 
Wonderful Bargains including Camp Sites 
Close Out Sale—Don’t Delay 
Clarence Lyon Fisher M. L. Fisher Estate 
Lyons Falls, N. Y. 








A Real Crow Call 


Yours for only 75c extra 





Risar near your home every week in the year 

you can have wonderful sport, if you have 
one of these crow calls. Made especially for 
FIELD & STREAM by Tom Turpin, nationally 
known as a maker of duck, turkey and crow 
calls, It isn’t the ordinary crow call. It sounds 
like a crow! You can fool the wisest and wariest 
old crow that ever lived. Here’s your chance to 
Use your scatter gun the year around on real 
live birds—and rid your neighborhood of one 


of the worst enemies your game birds and song 
birds have, 


Crow call & year’s subscription $2.25 


Send us $2.25, and we'll enter or extend your@sub- 


scription for one year and send you one of these calls. 
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FIELD & STREAM 

515 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 

. the enclosed $2.25 { hi gd } my subscription 
one year and send me one of the Turpin-Field 


& Stream crow ealls, right away. 
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was pearly-white. The length of each snake 
was four inches, with an almost micro- 
scopic variation in one individual. 

The other two cases of premature births 
that I have known of in snakes concerned 
a water moccasin and an Eastern diamond- 
back rattlesnake. Both of these females 
gave birth to dead young, so that no com- 
parisons of habits can be given. Perhaps 
the only comparisons that could be made 
concern coloration and physical develop- 
ment. Whereas the copperheads were col- 
ored almost identically like the adult 
female, the young watersnakes and rattlers 
were very light in coloration, and the pat- 
terns were almost imperceptible. They, 
too, were four inches long with but one 
or two exceptions. The rattlers had hard, 
bony stubs at the tail-ends, evidence of the 
rattle, and were larger in body than either 
of the moccasins. Eight of these Crotalus 
adamanteus were in the one litter. Six 
water moccasins, or cottonmouths, com- 
prised the other litter. 

These latter miscarriages were caused 
by the improper transportation of the 
serpents from southern Florida. They had 
been placed in a heavy oak box, which 
was strapped to a car running-board, with- 
out any kind of material in the container 
to break the jarring and bumping of nearly 
eleven hundred miles. These two females 
died soon after the miscarriages occurred, 
but the copperhead still lives. 


READERS’ NOTES AND QUERIES 
FLYING SNAKES 


Are there any flying snakes in the world? 
Jack Koonce. 


Ans.—There is a genus of flying snakes, 
Chrysopelea, which is found in southern India, 
Borneo, the Malay Peninsula, Sumatra, Burma 
and Java. These snakes are usually under a yard 
in length, having a stout body which may be 
flattened by extending the ribs so as to render 
the ventral side concave. 

The snakes lead an arboreal life, climbing in 
the trees in search of lizards which mainly com- 
prise their diet. On wishing to change his loca- 
tion, the snake quickly converts his body into a 
sliding plane and can sail for some distance be- 
ore lighting on the ground or a convenient tree. 
The body then immediately .resumes its cylin- 
drical shape and the reptile’s means of locomo- 
tion is like that of other snakes. 

Narturat History Epitor. 


PHEASANTS 


Of the various breeds of pheasants—which 
are the easiest raised in pens, as regards to re- 
sistance to disease, and which are the most diffi- 
cult? Which grow to the largest size? Which 
(males) have the most gorgeous plumage? Which 
produce the most desirable meat from a gastro- 
nomic standpoint? 

W. R. Grvparp. 


Ans.—Most authorities on game breeding state 
that the foremost common breeds, the ringneck, 
silver, golden and the Lady Amherst, are just 
about as easy to raise as chickens. The ringneck 
is by far the most common and therefore more 
information relative to diseases and their preven- 
tion is available regarding it. Of course, it is 
very much cheaper to obtain breeding stock for the 
ringneck. Some of the others run as high as $30 
or $35 for a good pair. 

You may not realize it, but there are hundreds 
of varieties of pheasants. Therefore, to say 
which is the most difficult to raise would be a 
big statement, as some of the breeds that are 
not common in this country have never been suc- 
cessfully raised here. 

In your second question you ask which grow 
to the largest size and weight. The Indian pea- 
fowl is the largest member of the pheasant tribe. 
You have probably seen these and know they 
grow to an enormous size. 

In your third question you ask which has the 
most gorgeous plumage. This is a much contested 
point, but I believe it is safe to say that the 
Eeds Amherst pheasant is the most gorgeous of 
all, with the golden running a close second. 

Your last question as to which of the pheasants 
is most palatable, I cannot answer. Maybe you 
have heard it said that in the old Roman times 
some of the Emperors used to eat peacock 
tongues, and this is meant to be the most delight- 
ful dish ever put before a king or emperor. This 
shows how perverted the human taste can be. 
Taste is too much a matter of personal opinion. 
Some pheasants, like the ringneck; taste very 
much like chicken; others have a very gamy 
flavor, if this is desired. 

Natura History Epiror. 
(END OF NATURAL HISTORY) 











Elk! Deer! Bear! 


Thrill to a kill in the wilder- 
ness of Montana, the native 
haunt of big game. Hunt in- 
dependently or in parties 
with experienced guides. 
Season opens October 15. 


MONTANANS, Inc. 
Gold Blk., Dept. 5-B, Helena, Mont. 


\ Send information about hunting 
and fishing in Montana to | 

















ROW, SWIM, RELAX 
FISH LOW COST 
VACATION 


Write for In The Great Outdoors 


Illustrated | Spend a week or a month—or all 
Fold summer—in the heart of a sports- 
er man’s Paradise! The beautiful, state- 
ly, virgin timber section of Northern 
Minnesota near the Canadian border. 
Catch eleven varieties of game fish in 30 lakes and 
Streams. Sleep in cozy modern cabins, comfortably fur- 
nished, clean and well ventilated, each cabin with bath. 
Here’s the ideal vacation place for a man, where his 
wife and family can enjoy boating, swimming, Bridge 
and social recreation in a perfect setting. 
Decide now to forget the World’s cares this year—to in- 
dulge your yearning for a season next-to-nature. Write TO- 
DAY for F REE illustrated folder, ratesand full information. 


Pine Cone Camp, Dept. F, Park Rapids, Minnesota 




















IDAHO 


Big game hunting. Trout fishing and camping trips 
by pack train in the wild and remote primitive area 
of central Idaho. Where deer, elk, mt. sheep, goats, 
bear and cougar are plentiful. No better place in the 
Northwest to get them. Season opens Oct. 5th. Years 
of experience. References furnished. Write for reserva- 
tion and prices. 

H. WOOLLEY 


w. 
Guide and Outfitter Stanley, Idaho 








IDAHO 


Elk, Deer, Goat & Sheep 
Outfitter and Guide 


BILL MARTZEL 


West Yellowstone, Montana 














Pheasant Shooting 


For Rent by Day or Season 
Season 100 Days 


Located in southern Wisconsin on U. S. highway 14 
two hours from Milwaukee and three hours from 
Chicago. Five hundred or more pheasants go with the 
lease. The bag limit is unrestricted. Non-resident 
license $5.00. Other game abounds. Live and dressed 
pheasants for sale in any amounts. 


Rock River Valley Game Farm Evansville, Wis. 
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Bulletin of the nation’s conservation forces 


FINES OR EDUCATION? 


HERE is a noticeable trend to- 

ward better respect for all game 

regulations”, remarks the biennial 

report of the Pennsylvania game 
commission. 

Then, in the following paragraph, this 
information is presented: “Prosecutions, 
1934-1935—2,074. Prosecutions, 1935-1936 
— 2,392.” 

The discrepancy between these two 
statements might be explained by the fact 
that there was added law enforcement ac- 
tivity in the latter year. At any rate, the 
report appears to be a rather forceful ar- 
gument against the oft-repeated complaint 
that many state game commissions “are 
spending too much money to make ar- 
rests”. 

Arrests aren’t made—generally—unless 
there is necessity for them. And more 
than an ordinary number of game com- 
mission reports this year reveal an increase 
in the number of prosecutions for game 
law violations. It is true that there are 
more picayune laws for the average sports- 
man to break than there were five years 
ago, but it is also true from the reports 
that most of the arrests involve the same 
old lawless element that makes game 
wardens necessary. 

For example, in Pennsylvania illegal 
deer cases constituted 375 of the violations 


Education won't cure such offenders, 
for the majority of them are past the 
educating stage. They are the type in- 
dividuals, too, who contribute nothing to 
the cause of game conservation and propa- 
gation, and who do further damage by 
ruining things for the honest sportsmen. 
Unfortunately, enforcement funds are still 
necessary for their control. 


PROLIFIC FOXES 


T is to be hoped for the sake of Wis- 

consin’s small game population that the 
blue foxes to be released in that state as 
an “experiment”, forget to raise the same 
size families they have been found capable 
of in captivity. 

Two females of this species, which is 
being reared at the state game farm for 
test plantings in northern refuge areas, 
recently set something like a national 
record by whelping 16 kits apiece. Two 
others produced 10 each. The normal brood 
for the blue fox in its native polar habitat 
is four or five pups. 

The blue fox, also known as the Arctic 
fox, is a valuable fur-bearer that is being 
considered as a supplement to Wiscon- 
sin’s native fur animal supply. The first 
releases will be made this fall: What will 
happen remains to be seen, but it goes 
without saying that a lot of people will 
have their fingers crossed. 


This dead, alkali-rimmed lake in Canada was once a waterfowl haven 





in 1935. In 1936 these cases jumped to 468. 
The same state made 346 arrests for game 
killed out of season in 1935, and 494 in 
1936. These are the type violations that 
can’t be laid to ignorance or lack of con- 
servation education. 

In 1935 Montana reported 391 arrests 
for game law violations. In 1936 there 
were 509. Of this number, 151 involved 
parties fishing without licenses. The next 
highest group, 45, was composed of hunt- 
ers who took game out of season. 

Wisconsin’s reports for May show pros- 
ecution of 236 individuals. More than half 
the charges were for more serious viola- 
tions, such as dynamiting streams, selling 
venison out of season, use of gill nets in 
inland waters, spearing game fish, and 
similar offenses. 
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Too many of these “experiments” with 
nature have proved disastrous. We Mention 
again the cases of the English sparroy 
the starling, the carp, the rabbit in Ays. 
tralia and the armadillo in Texas, Th 
blue fox doesn’t belong in Wisconsin, anj 
there’s a good possibility that he won 
“take” at all. But sportsmen are wonder. 
ing what will happen if he does, partic. 
ularly if the change in habitat increases 
his productivity as it has at the game farm 

Chief among the blue fox’s food supply 
in the Arctic is offal left by polar bears 
when they have made a kill. Without such 
food available, what will this fox tum 
to as the basic part of his Wisconsin diet 


“(DUCKS UNLIMITED” 


6c UCKS Unlimited” marches on 

latest reports revealing an expan. 
sion of the organization iato more than 
40 states since the plan was first conceived 
several months ago as a means of restor. 
ing the continent’s duck supply by te. 
storing and perpetuating the great Cana- 
dian breeding grounds. 

Sportsmen are rallying to this unique 
campaign with unusual enthusiasm. As 
one example, the Louisiana committee has 
already established more than 80 subsidi- 
ary organizations throughout the state. 
The California committee had received 
eleven hundred memberships up to June. 

Funds from their subscriptions are ap- 
plied solely to protect existing breeding 
grounds, and to restore duck marshes and 
lakes destroyed by drainage and drought. 
Through membership, the nation’s duck 
hunters and other interested sportsmen 
contribute directly to projects that will 
help pull the nation’s waterfowl out of the 
precarious position they have been in for 
the past five years. Several of these pro- 
jects are already underway, and numer 
ous others are in process of organization. 

American directors for “Ducks Unlin- 
ited” will be headed by Dr. John A. Hart- 
well, former president of the American 
Wild Fowlers. Headquarters of the organ- 
ization have been set up at 500 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 


“Ducks Unlimited” plans to restore it and 
other “lost” waters to the type shown be 
low—a lake rich in food and nesting cover 
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KEEPING THEM WILD 


URNING out wild turkeys from a 

7 farm isn’t such a big job. Turn- 

ing them out as really wild, wild turkeys 
is something else. It doesn’t always work. 

But the Game Commission of Pennsyl- 
vania has been using a tricky system— 
now in its second year—that appears to be 
the best yet offered. The plan isn’t original 
with the commission—being similar to 
one developed by a private breeder in 
Missouri—but it is unique enough in itself. 

Simply put, it provides the means where- 
by wild, farm raised hens can be put at 
the disposal of wilder Toms 
—in the wild—during the 
breeding season, thereby per- 
petuating real game stock. 

The propagating areas are 
fenced enclosures of about 10 
acres each, containing suit- 
able food and cover. In each 
are placed from 25 to 30 hen 
birds, the pick of the game 
farm breeding stock, selected 
for their wildness and racy 
builds. The flight feathers of 
each are removed from one 
wing to prevent them leaving 
their fenced-in “wilderness”. 

Thus placed out in isolated , 
cover, the hens attract the 
wild Toms, which fly into the 
enclosures from the outside 
during the mating season. In 
some instances, where the 
Toms refused to enter the 
fenced areas, the hens were 
liberated, and with some dif- 
ficulty, driven back to the 
areas after mating. Some ac- 
tually returned of their own 
accord, attracted by the plen- 
tiful food supply. 

The hens nest in the area, 
free from molestation, and 
the first batch of eggs is col- 
lected for incubation to main- 
tain a breeding stock. The 
hens are allowed to hatch 
their second clutch of eggs 
and to raise their own broods, 
eventually leading them into 
the wilds through escape gates 
in the enclosures. Thus the birds are en- 
couraged to “go on their own” as early as 
possible. 

As evidence of the success of this 
“forced breeding” system, 66 nests were 
discovered in seven propagation areas at 
the end of the first mating season. 


CROW TRAP TIPS 


MONG the more enlightening reports 
received on use of the Fretp & 
StREAM-Fenton crow trap since the device 
was first publicized in these columns is a 
recent letter from George H. Corsan, 
Islington, Ontario, who has found it to be 
“sure fire’ when properly placed and op- 
erated. 
Mr. Corsan’s report is not alone inter- 
esting from the standpoint of a man who 
$ enjoyed unusual success with this trap. 
Its value lies more in the fact that he has 
recognized a number of little “do’s and 
don’t’s” that spell success or failure for 
the device. We pass along these helpful 
hints as expressed in his letter: 


By 
BOB BUSH 
Editor 


“TI have found this trap highly practical 
if properly placed and baited. It should be 
set away from the house and all roads, 
near woods if possible, and in an isolated 
spot. There should be no cover in which 
a man could hide within 300 yards. 

“When snow is on the ground, place 
dead chickens in it. They can be procured 
for the asking from any poultry farm. 
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Photo by Canadian National Railways 
This Jasper Park elk has been a family pet for five years 





“No one should go near the trap during 
the daylight hours. Destruction of the 
catch should be made after dark, with aid 
of a flashlight. This rule should be strictly 
observed. When opening the trap at night 
be very careful not to allow a single bird 
to escape. LeaVe a few live decoys. 

“Two long perches should be provided, 
running the length of the trap and slightly 
above the level of the horizontal ladder 
through which the crows drop into the 
trap. 

“We should not under-estimate the 
damage done by crows to our native song 
and game bird supply. Previous to the 
control of these pests on the Cedarbrook 
Game Farm, which is operated by friends 
of mine near Unionville, Ontario, crows 
destroyed from 40 to 60 duck, wild turkey 
and pheasant eggs a day.” 

The popularity of the Fretp & StrEAM 
crow trap with the crows themselves is 
clearly evident from Mr. Corsan’s report 
of the first two days’ operation of the trap 
on this same game farm. In the first haul, 
75 crows were taken. The very next day 
the catch increased to 125. 






MILLIONS FOR GAME 


ICTURE a law that would put hunting 

license fees and ammunition taxes back 
into conservation budgets—where they be- 
long—and end the diverting of such funds 
to political channels and other government 
units having no right to them. Picture, too, 
legislation that would make available three 
million dollars in such tax money for a 
national program of game restoration. 

Release of that amount to further the 
work of conservation in every state of the 
union is provided in this answer to the 
sportsman’s prayer—the Federal Aid to 
Wildlife Restoration bill in- 
troduced in Congress this 
summer. If passed, it consti- 
tutes the biggest dollars-and- 
cents break American wild- 
life has ever had. 

The bill calls for allocation 
of approximately three mil- 
lion dollars in federal funds 
to states willing to share in 
the program. Allocations to 
states are based on acreages, 
and on the number of hunting 
licenses issued in each ac- 
cording to the 1935 census of 
the Biological Survey. To 
share in the appropriation, a 
state must pass laws prohibit- 
ing the diversion of hunting 
and fishing license fees, and 
agree to supplement the fed- 
eral fund by 25 per cent. 

The federal fund will be 
allocated from revenues ac- 
crued from excise taxes on 
sporting arms and ammuni- 
tion, established by law in 
1932. Management of the en- 
tire national program will be 
relegated to the Department 
of Agriculture, and a consid- 
erable portion of the revenue 
will be devoted to adminis- 
tration of the Migratory Bird 
Conservation Act. State game 
restoration projects must have 
federal approval. 

The wildlife bill has re- 
ceived the support of the 
American Wildlife Institute, 
the General Wildlife Federation, and many 
other organizations in the conservation field. 


SPAWNERS SPARED 


LORIDA sportsmen have won a long 
FP fene and hereafter there will be no 
Florida bass taken from their spawning 
beds for want of a closed season. 

For years the famous bigmouths of this 
state have had their candle burned at both 
ends; they have been subjected to a year- 
round offensive by an_ ever-increasing 
army of fishermen, and have had their 
normal propagation nipped in the bud by 
less conscientious individuals who have 
learned that the simplest way on earth to 
catch a bass is to throw a flashy plug at 
him when he is “keeping house”. 

Now, sportsmen far-sighted enough to 
see that bass fishing can’t last forever un- 
der such circumstances have succeeded in 
getting legislative approval of a bill that 
will hereafter give bass the protection of 
a 65-day closed season during their spawn- 
ing period, from March 15 to May 20. 
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Gosh, Shep, keep your head down! 
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The Hall of Mr. Barnstople 


He didn’t know his own strength, and slung himself right off his pedestal 


By JOHN TAINTOR FOOTE 


Zeke eyed the delicacy 

with restrained approval. 

“Do you ever go fishin’, 
Cap?” he inquired 


ERO worship, in the very young, 
will, now and then, assume the 
aspects of a profound mystery. 
For some entirely incomprehen- 

sible reason Bill or Jerry or Mary Ann 
will select a singularly uninspiring indi- 
vidual on which to bestow a deep if child- 
ish loyalty, and will continue to seek out 
and idolize this dubious object of affec- 
tion despite reason, ridicule or reproach. 

Then, quite as unexplainably, the 
adored one loses his or her appeal—to the 
relief of still puzzled elders—and is, for 
the most part, quickly forgotten. 

My own first and most virulent attack 
of hero worship followed conventional 
lines except in the last regard. I shall 
never, I feel sure, forget one—Zeke 
Barnstople. Furthermore, I can recall the 
exact hour—yea, the very minute—on 
which he fell from the heights to the ex- 
treme depth of my esteem for reasons 
that should be clear to such readers as 
pursue this narrative to its close. 

Zeke was a painter and paper hanger 


Illustrated by ARTHUR D. FULLER 


—in fact, the painter and paper hanger 
of our town, since, at that time, cease- 
less and all-prevailing competition had 
not made living the desperate affair it is 
today. There was work for everybody— 
too much of it, at certain seasons, for 
Zeke. All spring and summer his paint 
and paste brushes slap-slapped from 
dawn till dark in an effort to “oblige 
folks” who wanted to know just how 
soon he could get at their house or barn 
or parlor or spare bedroom that had been 
let go too long “a’ready.”’ This was par- 
ticularly unfortunate since his one great 
passion could be indulged in only during 
the warm, bright days when the town 
clamored at his door and hounded him 
from “one job of work” directly into an- 
other. 

Zeke, by instinct and desire, was a 
fisherman. He talked of catching fish, he 
dreamed of catching fish; but that was 
about all. He was forced to discuss bait 
while dipping a brush into a paste 
bucket ; tackle as he adjusted a painting 


ladder. Luckily, however, one day of the 
year, on which fishing could be indulged 
in, was his. He could be browbeaten into 
working on Decoration Day—and always 
was. Christmas, New Year’s, Thanks- 
giving might find him on a scaffold or 
bending over a floor; but the day on 
which his native land commemorated its 
dedication to freedom must not find him 
a slave to paint or paste brush. Bearing 
one of the axioms of a certain noble 
declaration in mind, he devoted each 
Fourth of July to the earnest pursuit of 
happiness. He went fishing! 

Zeke came into my life because of a 
spring freshening of the interior and ex- 
terior of our home. As his paint or paper 
brightened our clapboards, side walls and 
ceilings I hovered in the background, at 
a respectful distance. This was my first 
observation of manual labor at close 
range—a fascinating spectacle, I have 
since observed, to more adult eyes. Fur- 
thermore, this particular activity was, I 
was soon convinced, among the more en- 


il 





viable and higher forms 
of art. I decided to 
adopt it as my future 
calling, forthwith, and 
longed for the drab and 
lagging days of youth to 
speed their passing, 
bringing me to the stat- 
ure required to handle 
a wide paste brush and 
paste bucket plus a roll 
of ceiling paper on the 
dizzy heights of a seven- 
foot scaffold. 

If these were my re- 
flections over the mere 
hanging of wallpaper, 


Field and Stream 





my enthusiasm, a few 
days later, as I observ- 
ed the application of 
delicious-looking cream- 
yellow paint to porch 
posts and railings knew 
no bounds. This, I told myself, was the 
absolute peak in delightful occupations. 
My one fear was that the immense dex- 
terity required in its consummation could 
never be mine. 


s ”  desnalese a small brush, dipped 
in rich mouth-watering chocolate, 
follow down a windowpane frame, with- 
out leaving a trace of its passage on the 
glass, my hopes collapsed. A lifetime 
would not make such miracles possible 
for me. My admiration of the brush- 
wielder increased in proportion to my 
despair of ever approaching his amazing, 
God-given virtuosity. 

Until now I had not ventured to ad- 
dress genius at its task, but this last 
dazzling exhibition forced admiring ex- 
clamations from me, followed by timid 
questions and more or less preoccupied 
replies from Zeke. Presently I became 
aware that he possessed still another at- 
tribute, perhaps the rarest of them all. 
I learned, subsequently, that a not-too- 
successful operation during an infantile 
attack of diphtheria had disarranged his 
epiglottis. The result was that this nor- 
mally uninteresting organ became, in the 
throat of the adult Barnstople, a delight- 
ful instrument which, when he spoke, pro- 
duced, at priceless intervals, a musical 
note not unlike the twitter of an alarmed 
canary. The sound, if Zeke were either 
bored or indifferent, was a sort of 
“tweet.” In moments of greater anima- 
tion it became “tweet, tweet,” or even. 


Them pickril got to be that big 
by wolfin’ down frogs 


when deep emotion gripped him, “tweet, 
tweet, tweet.” 

This disclosure of Zeke’s richest gift 
was too much for me. I ‘surrendered 
completely. The last course of my mid- 
day meal consisted of a substantial wedge 
of huckleberry pie. I looked at it long- 
ingly for a moment, then overcame temp- 
tation and galloped with it to the side 
porch on which I had last seen my new- 
found hero stretched at ease beside a 
dented dinner pail. In order to impress 
him to the fullest, I seized a toy pistol 
en route and shot him through the heart 
before presenting him with the wedge 
of pie. 

“Look out, tweet, how you handle that 
weapon, young fella,” he advised. 

“T’m ole Cap Collier,” I let him know 
as I lowered the pistol and presented the 
wedge of pie. “Here, take it!” 

Zeke eyed the delicacy with restrained 
approval. 

“Well, now, Cap, just where did you 
get this here piece of pie?” 

‘Mother gave it to me,” I evaded. “It’s 
for you, Mister Barnstople.” 

“Now, that’s real thoughtful of your 
Maw, tweet. You thank her kindly for 
me, Cap.” 

The wedge of pie changed hands. There 
followed an interval devoted by Zeke to 
unhurried mastication, while I, not with- 
out certain unworthy pangs; kept my 
eyes resolutely away from the absorbing 
spectacle. At last Zeke brushed some 
crumbs from his paint-spattered overalls 


There was a pickril down there 
that'd go a yard 


with one hand and removed a dab of 
huckleberry juice from his stubbled chin 
with the back of the other. 

“Do you ever go fishin’, Cap?” he in- 
quired. 

I told him that as the result of pro- 
tracted efforts I had succeeded in ex- 
tracting several sunfish from the town 
reservoir. 

“Well, now, what do you think of 
that,” said Zeke. “But I was referrin’ 
especial to pickril and bass, tweet.” 

“Gee,” I said, “I’d like to catch a ole 
pickerel or a ole bass.” 

“How about me an’ you tryin’ it some- 
day?” 

“Gee, gosh! Mister Barnstople, would 
you take me?” 

Sep. 

“Gee, gosh! When?” 

“How'd Fourth of July strike you?” 

“Gee, Mister Barnstople, that’s more’n 
a month. Couldn’t we go sooner?” 

“It don’t look like it. It don’t look 
like I'd get a breathin’ spell between 
now and then. I can set right here and 
count off jobs I’ve promised that'll, 
tweet, bring me right into September.” 


AST down for a moment, I brighten- 
ed at a thought. 

“What about Sundays?” 

“Six days shalt thou labor, an’ do all 
that thou hast to do,’ quoted Zeke 
sternly, “but the seventh is the Sabbath, 
tweet, of the Lord thy God. J’ever hear 
that, young fella?” 

I admitted some knowledge of the 
command with which the Deity had seen 
fit to smite my particular world. 

“Well, then, why’d you make a remark 
like you done? You, tweet, tryin’ to lead 
me astray?” 

“Oh, no, 
whiz!” 

“Well, we'll let it pass. You just hold 
yourself ready for the Fourth.” 

I gave up with a sigh and considered 
the ages that intervened between the 
early part of June and the Fourth of 
July. Then came a sobering recollection 
of what that day meant in other trans- 
cendent joys. I hastened to put my 
thoughts into words. 

“But, Mister Barnstople, I most gen- 
erally shoot firecrackers and torpedos 
and nigger chasers all day.” 


Mister Barnstople. Gee 





confr 


Zeke regarded me with thoughtful 

vity for a moment. — 

“Syre enough,” he said at last. “Well, 
everyone to his taste. I expect we’ll have 
to call it off, tweet. Jever hear of Mud 
Pond?” ; : 

“] know where Darby’s Pond is and 
Round Pond,” I boasted. 

“'m not talkin’ about Darby’s Pond 
or Round Pond or Chet’s Pond or no 
other pond that everybody knows about, 
tweet. I'm talking about Mud Pond, 
tweet, an’ I’m askin’ you again if you 
ever heard of it?” 

“No, sir; I never did.” 

“Thought not. Mighty few has. Know 
what’s in Mud Pond?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Pickril as long as you! Tweet!” 

“Gee, gosh!” 

“Fact, tweet, I seen ’em.” 

Zeke went on to explain. Mud Pond, he 
told me, was “spang in the middle” of 
Holder’s swamp—a forbidding stretch of 
marsh land and thicket some miles to 
the north. The pond itself was no more 
than a pot-hole of a few acres surround- 
ed by a thin strip of bog. “Projectin’ 
round up there” during an idle day of 
the past winter, Zeke had found the 
pond covered with a sheet of transpar- 
ent ice. Gazing down through the broad 
window of ice into the amber depths 
below, he had beheld a sight that, as he 
described it, brought forth a rare dou- 
ble tweet. 

“As shore as I’m settin’ here tellin’ 
you, Cap,” he declared, “they was 


pickril cruisin’ round down there that’d 
go a yard—tweet, tweet—easy.” 

Zeke had returned home dazed but 
full of plans. He “aimed” to go back 
next day and fish through the ice, until 


confronted by the thought that he didn’t 


The Fall of Mr. Barnstople 


have the proper bait and the grip of 
winter made access to it impracticable. 

“Minnies is what them ole sockarinos 
wanted, Cap. Minnies or frogs, tweet. 
But they wusn’t no frogs, acourse, an’ 
everything was friz up so tight I couldn’t 
get holt of no minnies. Then right away, 
before I could get it studied out, tweet, 
they raised enough money to have the 
Revrund Honeycut’s house papered, an’ 
there I was.” 

“Gee whiz!” I gasped. “Do you sup- 
pose they’re still there?” 


Be gee bet ‘they’re there. How they 
goin’ to get out? An’ I know what 
they want, this time of year, tweet, 
minnies! It’s like this, Cap. Them pickril 
got to be that big by wolfin’ down frogs. 
That ther place is squirmin’ with frogs 
all summer; so I'll give ’em minnies.” 

“Why not frogs, Mister Barnstople?” 

“How does ice cream strike you, Cap?” 

“Gosh!” 

“Well, what if you had to eat it, tweet, 
three times a day, an’ nothin’ else, for 
six’ months?” 

I contemplated the exquisite thought 
for a moment, letting its delightful pos- 
sibilities have their way with me. 

“M-m-m!” 

“No, sir, it wouldn’t be ‘m-m-m’; it 
ud be ‘take it away’! You’d get so, 





tweet, you couldn’t look at a plate— 
chocolate or vanilly or nothin’.” 

Only my measureless respect for the 
man, as an artist, kept me silent in the 
face of this preposterous assertion. 

“That’s why I'll use minnies for them 
pickril,” Zeke went on. “Frogs has lost 
their zest. That is, if I can figger a way 
to get a minnie in where they’re at.” 

“What do you mean, Mister Barn- 
stople?” 

“Well, Cap, you can’t get to the pond 
by a good thirty feet on account of it 
bein’ so trecherous all around the edge. 
Then these here pickril is layin’ in a hole 
forty feet or so beyond that. I been 
studying some, and I’ve got the thing 
pretty near set. I'll have everything 
right by the Fourth, tweet. All I’ll have 
to watch out for is one of the big ones 
pullin’ me right on into the pond, tweet, 
when he takes holt.”’ 

“Gee, gosh!” 

The one-o’clock whistle at the plan- 
ing mill blew. 

“There she goes! We've got to get 
back on the job.” Zeke rose by sections 
and stretched prodigiously. “Hand me 
that can of turp, over there on the rail- 
ing, Cap, like a good fella.” 

Swelling with pride, I hastened to 
obey. 

Two days (Continued on page 56) 


The minnow and three-ounce sinker whirled 


and whirled again, ever more rapidly 





By DAVID M. NEWELL 


LLISON STRICKLAND met us at 
the head of the river. The sight 
of his old tan boots and plaid 
shirt did me good. To me they 

are synonymous with ducks, which brings 
me right smack up against a serious situ- 
ation. 

For more years than I like to think 
about, I have been classified among FIELD 
& STREAM readers as a hound man. It’s 
all right for me to write a dog story as 
long as the dog is chasing a bear or a 
lion or a jaguar or a fox or a bobcat. It’s 
all right for me to write a story about a 
hunting trip as long as we wind up with 
a big buck in camp, or a shiny bear hide, 
or a treed panther. Okay. That’s fine. 
I’m a hound man. I love to hear a good 
pack in full cry on a frosty morning, 
and I insist that the chap who doesn’t 
get a kick out of a bear at bay is a sap 
—and a hopeless sap—and I use the word 
advisedly (whatever that means). If I 
had to give up all sorts of hunting and 
fishing and confine myself to one sport, 
one kind of shooting in reasonable 
amount, I'd take my duck hunting. I 
mean this. I haven’t confessed this to 
any one before because I was afraid to. 
I was afraid that my wife would find it 
out and take me literally. But it’s true, 
nevertheless. The sight and sound of a 
bunch of ducks roaring in to the decoys 
do things to me that nothing else does. 
So, having explained, I repeat. that the 
sight of Allison Strickland’s old tan 
boots and plaid shirt did me good. 

“How are the ducks?” I bawled, when 
he was still a hundred yards away. 

“Plenty of ’em,” he grinned. “There’s 
more canvasbacks and pintails outside 
than I seen in five years. They’re all out 
around Three Cabbage Cut-off; so we’d 
better get started. It’s a long way to 
camp, an’ a long way from camp to 


Three Cabbage.” 
14 


“Noo Yawk, Chicawgo, Deetroit, Bos. 
ton—” began the darky. 

“Huh?” grunted Allison. “How come» 

“I was a dinin’-car chef’s helper,” ap. 
swered Andy. “I can do dat thing calleq 
cookin’.” 

“Here we go!” said Allison, Picking 
up a case of shells and starting for the 
boat. “Dinin’-car eatin’ sounds good to 
me!” 

There is a small island out near Three 
Cabbage Cut-off. I have forgotten the 
name of this island. That is, I have for. 
gotten what people call it. I remember 
what I call it. Anyhow, it is a beautifyl 


Sure looked 


like a 


fine 


place to hol- 
ler in—so I 
hollered 


“Right,” I said. “But 
where are we going to leave 
these bird dogs?” 

Sammy and I had been 
on a trip. The trip had 
been a sort of bumming 
trip, and we had covered a 
large part of the state of 
Florida and done a variety 
of different things—from 
deer hunting to quail shoot- 
ing. So we had bird dogs 
in the old truck, as well as 
rifles, tents, cots and ket- 
tles. Allison Strickland 
looked at the interior of 
the truck and shook his 
head. 

“We can leave the dogs 
right here,” he said. “But 
why in the world do you fellers want to 
bring a lot of campin’ equipment down 
here when you know I got a comfortable 
house down on John’s Island? You 
ought—.” 

“We've been in the scrub deer hunt- 
ing, and in the sandhills shooting birds,” 
I explained. “And we had to take a com- 
plete outfit, or sleep cold and starve.” 


SUDDEN grin spread over the 
guide’s face. 

“Hot dog!” he whooped. “I got an 
idea. We can go out to Three Cabbage 
an’ live right there with them pintails. 
All we got to do is stop at John’s Island 
an’ get my cot an’ blankets. You fellers 
got everything else right here. How about 
the cook? Reckon he’ll want to go down 
the river?” 

I looked at Andy and laughed. 

“He'll go. He goes wherever I do, and 
he can make a giblet stew that’s hard to 
turn down.” 

‘“Where’d you learn cookin’, boy?” 
asked Allison, turning to Andy. 


Wh Mtg f, pa 


little island out in the Gulf Marsh, ’way 
way off from anywhere. There is a beau- 
tiful grove of palm trees on it, and plenty 
of dead cedar for fire-wood, so that from 
all appearances it is an ideal camping 
spot. Also, it is right spang in the middle 
of all the ducks in the world—which is 
a point in favor of any island. As we ap- 
proached it, coming out of a narrow chan- 
nel into a wide shallow bay, literally 
thousands of ducks got up off the water 
—ducks of all kinds. 

“See the idea?” Allison said. “We 
camp right here on this pretty little is- 
land. We put out our blocks now, before 
we land, and we leave ’em out until we 
get ready to go home. All we gotta do 
is walk to our blinds every mornin’—a 
distance of about a hundred yards—an 
if the ducks ain’t flyin’ we can go back 
to the fire an’ get some coffee whenever 
we want it. It’s a cinch.” 

“It’s plenty shallow here,” said Sam, 
grunting as he pushed from the stern 
with a poling oar. “What if we get an 
east wind? There won’t be enough water 
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Ducks and more ducks! Southern darkies and 
high tides. Top sport and real humor in this 
Florida duck hunt 
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to float a flounder, let alone this old tub.” 

“In that case, we just stay here,” 
grinned Allison. “But what do you care 
as long as there’s ducks?” 

Nobody thought to ask Allison what 
we would do in case of a west wind! 

Well, we made camp. We carried up 
our grub and our bedrolls and our water 
cans and our shells. We put up a tent 
for the grub and the cook, and we 
stretched a big tarp for ourselves. Under 
this tarp we arranged our cots. A cool 
breeze rustled the dead palm fans, and 
out in the marsh the ducks murmured 
and quacked. Everything was lovely. We 
went to bed and dreamed of slaughter 
on the morrow and of hot giblet stew. 

It was cold next morning, and i hated 
to crawl out of my eider-down. Yes, I 
said eider-down, and I was still in Flor- 
ida. It gets plenty cold in Florida out in 
the marsh, and it’s a cold that cuts 
through. I hobbled over to the fire and 
drank my coffee gratefully. Andy was so 
cold that he had turned gray, but he had 
breakfast ready and it was good. 

‘Tl keep plenty of hot coffee,” he 
chattered. “Ef’n y’all freeze out, come 
an’ git it.” 

I was the first one out to the blinds, and 
I looked over the sct-up. The sun would 
come up behind me, and the wind—what 
there was of it—was just right. I was 
well hidden and comfortable. Everything 
was swell. Sam was out on a point to the 
north, at the other side of the island, and 
I could see him fussing around getting 
set, silhouetted against the misty Gulf. 


N a few minutes there would be the 

whistling of many wings. Yeah? That’s 
what you think! That, too, is what I 
thought. There wasn’t, or there weren't, 
or whatever is correct. At nine o’clock 
I had killed a greenhead, and nothing 
more. Sam had not fired a shot. I went 
back to the fire and found Andy asleep 
and the coffee pot overturned. , 

The afternoon was a repetition of the 
morning, only it wasn’t so cold. There 
were no ducks. They had left us, without 
thyme or reason, and gone elsewhere. It 
didn’t take us long to decide to do like- 
wise, 

“Tomorrow we'll pack up an’ go back 
to Gator Creek,” growled Allison. “We 
can always get a few widgeon there.” 

“Nary a duck!” said Andy, shaking his 
head sadly. “An’ widout ducks dey ain't 
No gizzards!” 

We felt the truth of this statement as 
we ate beans for supper. 

It was a beautiful night. Every star in 
the sky stood out sharply in the clear, 
cold air, and I went to sleep looking at 
them from under the end of the tarp. 
The next thing I remember was a shout 
— the cook’s tent. 

“Hey!” Andy was squalling. “Hey, 
white folks!” é i : : 
“What’s the matter, Andy?” I asked, 


sitting up in alarm, for I thought a rattler 
had gotten into bed with him. 

‘Jes’ stick yo’ foot out’n de bed, an’ 
yo'll see what de matter!” he said ex- 
citedly. 

I started to do so. The whole camp 
was under water! A spring tide, fanned 
by a light west wind, had ruined us, and 
when I say ruined I mean ruined! My 
clothes, which I had carefully rolled up 
and laid under mv cot, had been washed 
clear away. The gasoline lantern was 
standing in a foot of water. Most of a 
case of shells was soaked. All of the grub 
which was not in cans was a hopeless 
mcss. Sam never found one of his shoes, 
and Allison spent two hours looking for 
his plaid shirt. 

At last Andy got a dry palm leaf and 
lit it. I found another, and Sam broke 
off a little dead cedar. Pretty soon we 
had a fire and could see the extent of 
the damage. It was bad. After we had 
hung everything up in trees, I decided to 
go back to bed. The water lacked about 
two inches of reaching the canvas of my 
cot, but by careful manipulation I got 
back into my sleeping bag, the central 
part of which was still dry. Again I went 
to sleep, and this time my last memory 
was of Andy sitting bolt upright on an 
empty shell box by the fire, snoring like 
a buzz-saw! 

Next morning, while we were going 
about the business of salvaging the 
wreckage, I asked him, “Andy, were you 
really asleep on that box?” 





“Yessuh,” said the cook, looking at me 
wonderingly. “I can sleep any time, any 
way—standin’ up, settin’ up, walkin’ 
round an’ between orders. Railroadin’ 
taught me dat. Dat’s de toughest life dey 
is, railroadin’. Dat an’ huntin’. Never 
know when you gwine wake up an’ find 
yo’self in de water. De dinin’ car fell off 
in a river one time, only it wasn’t cold 
like it was las’ night.” 

We went back to John’s Island and 
dried our clothes near the stove, while 
Andy made hot coffee and commented 
freely on the advantages of living in 
houses. During the afternoon we found 
a few teal, and that night had our giblet 
stew. Boy, that was good! Hot giblet 
stew and steamed rice! 


HAT night the wind blew so and 

shook the house, but I was so full 
of stew that I didn’t worry. By morning 
a real nor’wester was blowing, and it was 
plenty cold. We made our way to ’Gator 
Creek with some difficulty, but finally 
got there and placed our spread at a 
point in the forks of the creek. 

“You may get some widgeon shootin’ 
this mornin’,” said Allison as he poled 
away. “I'll wait down the creek; the tide 
will keep me from gettin’ back till late 
this evenin’.” 

Sam and I got set and waited for the 
coming of daylight. At last the giant 
cypresses in the mouth of the river be- 
gan to stand out against the eastern sky, 
and from far across the marsh we heard 
the whistling of a flock of widgeon in 
flight. 

“Hot dog!” said Sam. “I’ve got a 
hunch. I feel it in my bones. This is 
going to be one of those days.” 

And it was. I have shot ducks in a 
good many different places under a good 
many different conditions, but I never 
expect to have a better day than I had 
that morning in Chassahowitzka Marsh. 
(They call it Chessywhiskey. ) 

First of all, just to make up for what 
happened the day before, a bunch of 
about a dozen pintails dropped in on us. 
We kept three. (Continued on page 58) 


The air was full of 
ducks. Out of the cor- 
ner of my eye I could 
see Sam still fussing 
with his gun 
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Our woods and waters often have a recreational value to all the people 
far greater than their commercial worth to a few individuals 














EDITORIAL 


Bleeding the Rocktes 


HILE conservation is being discussed in 

Washington and in the newspapers and maga- 

zines all over the country, while the going 
TVA is cited as a great conservation success and a bill 
for seven little TV A’s covering the whole United States 
is proposed in Congress, while soil, water, forest and 
other conservation plans get a lot of consideration by 
Government authorities, the great national parks natu- 
rally are believed to be secure. Already locked up by 
law, their natural resources are fully protected by the 
National Park Service, an exceptionally efficient bu- 
reau of the United States Department of the Interior. 
Oh yes, the national parks are so safe that they can be 
forgotten while we try to apply conservation principles 
to everything else under the sun. 

Well, it so happens that in this era of unparalleled 
interest in conservation of natural resources, the na- 
tional parks are about to be raided by certain Western 
reclamation and irrigation interests, and the first ma- 
neuver has about succeeded, despite a strenuous fight 
staged by the National Park Service and its friends 
when the main objective was brought out in the open 
where it could be shot at. 

Farmers on the eastern slope of the Rockies in north- 
eastern Colorado want more water, having got more 
land under cultivation than they can irrigate in normal 
years. They claim they must move water through the 
Continental Divide from the head of the Colorado 
River. Their project contemplates a tunnel under the 
Rocky Mountain National Park. They first got $150,- 
000 of PWA money for a survey. The engineers stated 
that a thirteen-mile tunnel under the park with reser- 
voirs at its western gateway and power plants on its 
eastern border would eventually cost $44,000,000. The 
power plants and transmission lines involved would 
make the project one of the largest ever undertaken by 
Government or private enterprise in the hydro-electric 
field. These items alone would cost $19,000,000. 


ITHOUT approval of the President, without a 

favorable recommendation of the Secretary of 
the Interior, without Budget Bureau O. K., without a 
law authorizing the project, the Colorado irrigation in- 
terests got a rider, appropriating $900,000 to begin 
work, tacked onto the 1938 Interior Department Ap- 
propriation Bill when it was pending in the U. S. Sen- 
ate. There was not a word of explanation of the scope 
of the project, and no mention of the cost. Neither 
House of Congress had an opportunity to pass on the 
merits of the plan. Every principle of budget control 
and legislative procedure was violated, because the pre- 
ponents fully realized that if the country had the facts 
and there was a fair, open fight in the halls of Congress, 
they could not win. 

If this Colorado project goes through, then Grand 
Lake, largest natural lake in the State, lying at the 
western gateway of Rocky Mountain National Park, 
will become a reservoir out of which water will pass 
through a thirteen-mile tunnel under the park and 
the Continental Divide. The eastern portal of the tun- 
nel will be south of Estes Park just outside the east- 
ern park border. Rock, dirt, and other debris from the 
tunnel will be piled on each side of the national park at 
or near its principal gateways which are located in its 
most scenic regions. These are the sections of the park 
most used by the public. 





Except for the tunnel under the mountains, tech- 
nically the park will not be touched by the irrigation 
works. But who can say it will not be permanently in- 
jured as a wilderness area: lakes as reservoirs drawn 
down in summer time, power plants and transmission 
lines cluttering up the landscape and for years construc- 
tion camps in the best game country? And who can say 
the tunnel will not drain many of the park lakes which 
are well-stocked trout waters ? 

All this is bad enough—tricky legislation, conserva- 
tionists shut out of opportunities to present their case 
against park impairment, commitment to an expendi- 
ture of $44,000,000 with a little item of only $900,000, 
actual serious injury to Rocky Mountain National 
Park. But listen to what’s coming! The Idaho irriga- 
tionists, who tried for ten years to break into Yellow- 
stone National Park, are reviving their pet scheme to 
tunnel the Continental Divide in the greatest of all the 
national parks and move water this time from the At- 
lantic watershed to the Pacific, from Lake Yellowstone 
to the Snake River tributary of the Columbia. Two 
tunnels are proposed. 


ICTURE the 100-mile forested shore line of 90,000- 

acre Lake Yellowstone destroyed by waters held at 
high levels, and other lakes and streams completely 
changed by a volume of water never before held or 
carried. 

We licked this project in the early twenties, this and 
the Bechler River Basin scheme to build reservoirs in 
the wild southwestern—Cascade—corner of Yellow- 
stone. FIELD & STREAM and its friends were among our 
allies in those battles. 

Once national park lakes become parts of an irriga- 
tion or power project, it’s only a step to turning valleys 
and meadows into reservoirs to save some overexpand- 
ed reclamation project. And remember too that as soon 
as the additional water is made available to farm lands, 
it’s only human nature that directs the farmer in wet 
years to cultivate more land than he has water for in 
normal or dry years. So eventually, in dry seasons he 
may be short of water again, and perhaps some national 
park or some migratory bird resting lake or marsh will 
be sacrificed to make up the deficit. 

We lovers of the great primitive national parks, the 
few really wild unspoiled parts of old America, have 
got to wake up and watch every move in Washington 
that may remotely involve this precious heritage of 
mountain fastnesses and wild life refuges. We must see 
that a local pressure group in Idaho does not rob the 
Yellowstone with the blackjack legislative rider used by 
the Colorado group. We warn sportsmen and conserva- 
tionists everywhere that the irrigationists are on the 
march again, that while we think we are acquiring more 
wild life sanctuaries here and there, we are in danger 
of losing some of the biggest and finest preserves we 
have always had and thought safe. 

Sometimes it looks like every big selfish pressure 
group can get what it goes after, and that the days are 
here again when the lovers of wilderness and wild life 


are forgotten men. 
Monee Pec nee 


Horace M. Albright, Former Director National Park Service 
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beautiful Willamette Valley with a 

friend to participate in the first open 

season in America on pheasants. My 
companion and I hunted with kindly 
Oregonians whose fine setters handled the 
wily Chinks to perfection. In three days 
the two of us bagged sixty-seven mem- 
bers of the Phasianus torquatus tribe, 
the great majority over points of com- 
petent gun dogs. We also shot a number 
of blue and ruffed grouse, but the sport 
then afforded by these natives was com- 
paratively tame. At any rate, that ex- 
perience with Chinese pheasants was an 
eye-opener and left me with a very high 
regard for the sporting qualities of the 
naturalized ringneck. 

Since that initial adventure I have 
shot pheasants extensively over a wide 
range of territory and under varied con- 
ditions. It has been my good fortune to 
hunt ringnecks with some of the best gun 
dogs in the country and to judge many 
other top-notchers in field trials held on 
pheasants. In every connection John 
Chinaman and his ring-necked cousins 
afforded fine sport and surprizes galore. 
In fact, no less an authority than the 
late J. M. Avent, undoubtedly the great- 
est American handler and breeder of 
setters, said of the ringneck: “It is a 
high-class game bird. Next to the prairie 
chicken, it provides a more thorough test 
of the gun dog’s natural qualities than 
any other game.” 

While the ordinary “meat dog,” if well 
trained, is apt to make a fair showing 
on quail, this is not true in the case of 
pheasants. Check off all the really great 
performers on chickens you can call to 
mind—and there are your great pheasant 
dogs. If you possess such a workman, or 
even one which fairly approximates such 
brains and class, you are in for some 
pleasant and exciting hours afield with 
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By H. L. BETTEN 


Are we asleep to the sport- 
ing possibilities of many 
species of pheasants which 
might thrive in areas now 
almost barren of game? 


the cunning ringnecks. It will be a battle 
of wits between a brainy dog and a really 
great game bird. And out of these con- 
tests will develop a very high admiration 
on your part for both contestants. 

Among the truly great pheasant dogs 
I recall, Ch. Spot’s Rip Rap topped the 
list, in my estimation. He was equally 
competent on chickens, bob-white, valley 
quail, ruffed grouse, blue grouse, Hun- 
garian partridges and snipe. But it was 
on chickens and ringnecks that his work 
was most spectacular. When this brainy 
little pointer was right, the wisest old 
chicken or ringneck could not outgeneral 
him. These are the game birds which af- 
ford the supreme test of the top-notch 
gun dog’s field qualities, and practically 
all of the prairie champions, the pointers 
and setters which won premier honors in 
chicken trials, could qualify. 


Wits a bit of experience on the wily 
ringneck, such sterling performers 
as Jingo, Alford’s John, McKinley, Mo- 
hawk II, Sioux, Babblebrook Joe, John 
Proctor, Candy Kid, Comanche Zigfield 
and Doughboy would inevitably have 
been Al pheasant dogs. However, it 
should not be assumed that an actual 
champion is required to handle the canny 
Orientals efficiently; hundreds of lesser 
lights possess the brains, the razor-keen 
nose and the punch and decision to han- 
dle legging roosters more than passably 
well. The point is that this is one field 
in which the grass prowler and dub is 
hopelessly outclassed. 


} 
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cien of the A imeneck 


The ringneck has proved itself to be 
a wary, hardy and adaptive bird and a 
very valuable addition to our game re- 
sources. Year by year its range in America 
is being extended. Its successful intro- 
duction in the majority of states has 
greatly reduced the drain on our stock 
of highly esteemed native game birds. 
Moreover, the ringneck now affords a 
large measure of upland gunning in re- 
gions where native game has long been 
practically extinct. 


O family of game birds in the world 

is so plastic and so amenable to 
game farm propagation as the pheasant. 
Nor is any other inherently more cun- 
ning and cautious. And what is most im- 
portant, the ringneck is an exclusive bird 
which normally avoids other species of 
game and rarely engages in rows with 
such neighbors. 

Pheasants fit in well with our upland 
gunning. Here in America limits on up- 
land game birds are necessarily small and 
variety in the bag is highly appreciated. 
We hunt the ringneck with a gun dog in 
much the same manner as we do the 
native game birds, and often on the self- 
same grounds. In fact, the essence of the 
sport and greatest success rests on a 
competent dog’s assistance. 

Many sportsmen prefer the merry 
spaniel, springer or working cocker, for 
hunting pheasants, although the great 
majority choose the pointing breeds. The 
American ringneck has been responsible, 
in large measure, for the ever-increasing 
popularity of all breeds of gun dogs and 
for the phenomenal interest in field trials. 
Thus, from an aggregate of only 800 
starters in American and Canadian trials 
in 1903, when the pheasant was first used 
in competitive tests, this sport has ex- 
panded until now some 400 stakes draw 
approximately 6,000 starters each yeal 
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The vast majority of gun dogs are 
never entered in competitions but serve 
their owners usefully in the field. The 
fact that the average gunner, without a 
dog, loses fully 30 per cent of the dead 
and wounded birds that fall to his gun 
should lead the conscientious sportsman 
to do some serious thinking on that score. 
At no time in American sporting history 
has the wastage of game been less justifi- 
able than now. 

The facility with which hand-reared 
pheasants adapt themselves to conditions 
in the open is remarkable; likewise the 
productivity of this introduced game in 
the wild state. The states of Oregon and 
South Dakota offer notable examples of 
this fecundity, but success in other states 
has been almost as great. 


N the Willamette Valley in Oregon the 
Diitia, successful planting of pure- 
bred Chinese ringnecks did not exceed 
forty-seven birds. Within a few years, 
without subsequent releases, the offspring 
from this stocking had overrun the great 
valley and extended their range far into 
the state of Washington. In 1893 some 
30,000 Chinks were killed in a single 
county in Oregon, and some 26,000 in an 
adjoining county. 

Seth Gordon states that from 1,000,- 
000 to 1,500,000 are bagged annually in 
South Dakota; approximately 1,000,000 
in Minnesota, and thus down the line to 
the comparatively small states of New 
Jersey, Connecticut and Massachusetts 
where annual bags are 100,000, 50,000 
and 40,000 respectively. In the aggregate, 
the yearly kill of pheasants in America 
is tremendous. The sport involves the 
active interest of some 2,000,000 sports- 
men. In many a state this diversion of 
gunning interest and energy has spelled 
salvation for our hard-pressed native 
game, 

No state which succeeded in establish- 
ing the ringneck ever rejected it subse- 
quently as an undesirable game bird. It 
has been criticized for the alleged lack of 
this or that desirable game quality, or 
for other ill-founded reasons; but in the 
main it has withstood exacting tests. Al- 


The Reign of the Ringneck 


though it may never attain the sporting 
prestige of our outstanding natives, and 
does have a few shortcomings, it is a 
worthy naturalized citizen nevertheless. 

In the Pacific Northwest, where it is 
perhaps best known, the Chink has be- 
come an institution and is fondly re- 
garded as a native rather than as an out- 
lander. In other states the thoroughly 
Americanized ringneck is gradually win- 
ning recognition as a desirable and bene- 
ficial addition to native stocks of game 
—an ally rather than a competitor of the 
fine old natives. 

Admitting that trickiness is the ring- 
neck’s outstanding characteristic, why 
condemn him for that? A less brainy 
and adroit bird, particularly one of large 
size, could not exist long in the open 
without that invaluable attribute. Lack- 
ing the high speed of grouse and quail at 
the take-off, he bolsters up that short- 
coming with many tricks. And because 
he outwits the sportsman and his dog 
with cunning tactics, he arouses the ire 
of unthinking gunners. ; 

The grouse is rightly commended for 
the exhibition of quite similar strategy, 
further assisted by woodland surround- 
ings. But the ringneck must often prac- 
tice his life-saving artifices in the open, 
and not infrequently on practically bare 
ground. More power to him! May he 
develop additional tricks with which to 
confound gun and dog. There is a wide 
field and a great need for just such a 
game bird here in America. 


T is true that young ring- 
neck cocks in particular are 

easy marks in the open for 
the cool, expert shot. But 

so, too, were young chick- 
ens, sharp-tailed and ruf- 

fed grouse in other years 
when we valued the 
early-season sport they 
afforded. Still it is sur- 
prizing to note how few 
sportsmen are compe- 

tent shots under exciting 

field conditions and how 
many clean misses are 


> 
For many years the pheasant has furnished excellent sport in the Northwest 


scored on pheasants, right out in the open. 

After the season has been open a few 
days and young birds have had a lesson 
or two in self-preservation, the average 
gunner is apt to agree that the ringneck 
is a real sporting proposition. He learns, 
too, that pheasant hunting requires con- 
siderable tramping, provides opportuni- 
ties for the gun dog to match wits with 
cunning game, and affords a moderate 
amount of actual shooting. If he is for- 
tunate, he returns home with a brace or 
more of hefty and resplendent birds rep- 
resenting a considerable poundage of 
meat in the pot. 

At any rate, the several million Ameri- 
can sportsmen who have sampled ring- 
neck pheasant shooting seem sold on it. 
This does not mean, however, that their 
affections have been alienated in the 
slightest degree from our great native 
game birds by this naturalized foreigner. 


LD ties and traditions are not easily 
forgotten. Sentiment surrounds our 
homespun natives to the extent that our 
hearts will always beat faster for them 
than for these new citizens. 

The pheasant is here to stay and 
to be thoroughly absorbed and widely 
spread over the land. At the present time, 
only the surface of the game potentiali- 
ties of the great pheasant family has 
been scratched. We still have much to 


Any dog with brains, 
nose and punch 

can handle 
pheasants 





learn, not only about the species and sub- 
species with which we have experiment- 
ed, but concerning the eighty-odd varie- 
ties of pheasants whose game qualities 
and introductive possibilities remain 
practically unknown. 

The ringneck, as we find him today, is 
a product of the melting pot. He 
is classified mainly as English 
ringneck. The basic blood of this 
hybrid is that of the Chinese 
pheasant (Phasianus torquatus) 
blended with that of the black- 
necked English pheasant (Phasi- 
anus colchicus). To this mixture 
a strain of Mongolian (Phasianus 
mongolicus), of green Japanese 
(Phasianus versicolor), of the 
Prince of Wales (Phasianus prin- 
cipalis), or possibly a dash of the 
blood of all these sub-species and 
of other pheasant varieties as 
well, has frequently been added. 


N every instance, however, the 

outstanding qualities of our 
modern ringneck seem to be dom- 
inated by inheritances from the 
royal Chinese (torguatus). Old 
John Chinaman is the foundation 
stone and pioneer stock which 


paved the way for ringneck popularity’ 


in America and abroad. He is to modern 
sporting varieties of the field and farm 
pheasant what the Arab horse is to the 
equine race. All manner of fertile crosses 
inherit their excellence from the Chinese 
pheasant rather than from the type spe- 
cies of the phasianus di- 
vision (Phasianus col- 
chicus — or Phasianus 
colchicus colchicus, as 
the scientists know it). 

Unlike the artificially 
propagated pheasants 
which furnish gun fod- 
der for drives in the 
British Isles and conti- 
nental Europe, a large 
proportion of American 
ringnecks breed in the 
open under natural con- 
ditions. In the West in 
particular, the ringneck 
possesses a heavy per- 
centage of pristine Chi- 
nese blood, direct from 
the fountainhead. Such 
stocks, judiciously 
crossed with fresh wild 
blood from Asia and an 
intermingling of wild 
ringnecks from various 
internal sources, must 
inevitably provide 
pheasants far superior to the hot-house 
type reared in confinement for genera- 
tions. In that event, the typically Ameri- 
can evolution of the ringneck will provide 
one of the finest of upland game birds, 
not merely a substitute, pinch-hitter and 
buffer for our natives. 

The American ringneck is already 
heavily fortified by protective strategy 
handed down by his dominant progenitor, 
the Chinese pheasant. An age-old battle 
for existence in the heavily populated and 
intensively tilled alluvial valleys of China 
is the answer. Inherited cunning, elastic 
adaptability, great hardiness and uncanny 
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of salt 


Field & Stream 


intuition enable this large game bird to 
thrive under difficult conditions which 
prohibit the existence of other game. 
The ringneck readily mixes with civili- 
zation, even to the extent of competing 
with domestic fowl for barnyard glean- 
ings. But make just one suspicious or 
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A bag made in British Columbia 35 years ago 


hostile move, and even a young cock will 
slip away pronto. He comes equipped 
with all the extras in the way of caution, 
and it requires only a brief lesson to de- 
velop this fully. 

As for seasoned old roosters, I have 
known them to hang around farm build- 


Next Month 


‘6 HE ART OF PASS SHOOTING,”’ by 
H. L. Betten. Duck hunters can’t 
afford to miss this one. 


“‘THUNDER KING,”’ by Burton L. Spiller. 
An extremely interesting ruffed grouse 
story written by a man who knows his 
“‘patridge’’. 
““CARRY ME BACK,”’ by Elmer Ransom. 
Days with the channel bass—aristocrat 


water. 


“‘TAXIDERMISTS ARE SCREWY,”’ by 
A. M. Babcock. A little humor helps. 


ings while trap shooting or target prac- 
tice took place in the vicinity, but well 
in advance of opening day the old-timers 
would slink away to woods and thickets 
or to the tall corn jungles. A keen intui- 
tion or sixth sense told them that danger 
lurked around the corner. They seemed 
to sense this in the air—as domesticated 
turkeys and guinea-fowl often do, al- 
though no enemy is in sight. 

Go afield on opening day, and at the 
first blast of a gun at dawn you'll hear 
warnings from old roosters all along the 
line while they stop, look and listen be- 
fore deciding on a line of retreat. Canny 


birds, those old spike-tailed veterans 
You'll seldom interview one without the 
help of a competent gun dog. 

Compared with the pen-herded pheas. 
ants of Europe, our American ringneck 
is an extremely wide ranger. Old cocks 
in particular cover a lot of ground while 

feeding and are to be found in 
many kinds of cover. They are 
inclined to be solitary and do not 
hesitate to venture far out in 
comparatively bare fields, morn- 
ings and evenings, in search of 
favored food. 

Often an old stager, if sur. 
prised, will squat and then slip 
rapidly through forty acres or 
more of short stubble, clover or 
other scanty cover rather than 
trust to his wings. It takes a sharp 
eye to detect him as he sprints to 
safety, stretched out like a string, 
with belly almost touching the 
ground. The seasoned and com- 
petent pointer or setter will fol- 
low the trail almost at top speed, 
and when he catches body scent 
will dash past the bird well to 
one side, reverse ends, and meet 
him head on. The slow grass- 
prowling dog, however, hasn’t a 

chance to stop such a rooster in the open, 
and usually wastes your time and his 
own in the attempt. 

During the open season, when game is 
frequently disturbed, pheasants are in- 
clined to seek new haunts and to wander. 
When hunting quail or grouse, your bird 
sense stands you in good 
stead, for these natives 
rarely wander far from 
a regular beat. But the 
ringneck is very apt to 
upset your dope by be- 
ing where you would 
least expect to find him. 


F course, it’s pos- 

sible to determine 
in a general way the 
kinds of cover that ring- 
necks favor. Neverthe- 
less, when the _ birds 
have been heavily hunt- 
ed, it will be wise to 
look for them in un- 
usual places. Small 
grassy swales and 
patches of weeds, or 
briers in  uninviting 
fields, may be the an- 
swer. Or you may find 
the wayfarers far back 
in adjacent woods, for 
various ringneck strains 
are very partial to such cover. 

It has been my experience that after 
the season opens pheasants are where you 
find them—and I have found them unex- 
pectedly in many strange places. In the 
Pacific Northwest, when this game de- 
serts customary haunts, I prospect the 
fringes of big timber. That hunch has 
yielded many a big rooster, and gunners 
who followed the beaten path came away 
empty-handed. : 

Regardless of how the sporting quali- 
ties of ringnecks in the open may be ap- 
praised, those same birds are an entirely 
different propo- (Continued on page 56) 
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Out-Smartir Km 


A fishing husband tells how he converted his constitutional objector 



















The retrieving of 
line was an almost 
impossible task 


—and maybe I don’t 

know my own too well 

—but I can tell you 
about mine and perhaps help 
you with your problem. 

For four years my wife 
told me in a thousand dif- ( 
ferent ways that all I did, or 
thought about, was fishing. 
Couldn’t I spend a little time 
at home? Couldn’t I spare one afternoon 
to go for a ride that would have absolute- 
ly nothing to do with fishing? 

The talk didn’t bother me much, be- 
cause I felt sure it would not get so far 
as divorce before the winter months 
arrived to save the situation. However, 
there was one thing about which some- 
thing had to be done. It was a fact that 
while fishing, my conscience told me I 
should be home, and while not fishing I 
was lousy company because of wishing 
I was on a trout stream. 

The fifth year of our matrimonial 
cruise, in the very early spring (you know 
that time of the year you buy and read 
all the fishing magazines, start messing 
around with fishing tackle, and make long 
lists of equipment that only millionaires 
could hope to buy) my wife started her 
annual attack. 

“This is one year I am not going to be 
a fisherman’s widow,” she announced. 
Then— “What kind of bathing suit are 
you going to get?” “Dear, don’t you think 
we could belong to the golf club this 
year? Season memberships are so cheap!” 
She was plotting to divert precious hours 
of the short summer months that could 
be, and certainly should be, devoted to 
trout fishing. 

By this time I had begun to do. some 
earnest worrying about the situation, but 
had not thought of a possible solution. 
One day I was kidding my wife about 
women being a lot like rainbow trout, be- 
Cause a man knew just what either would 
do but he never knew when either was 
going to do it. 

That was the start of what followed. 
Something told me: “You can sometimes 
out-smart trout ; why not try to out-smart 


| DO not know your wife 























By R. D. ZIMMERMAN 
Illustrated by “MY WIFE” 


women?” Now it had never 
occurred to me that a 
woman could be out- 
smarted. 

So I sat me down with 
pencil and paper, and really 
went to work. First I fig- 
ured the cost of a fishing 
outfit for my wife. Please 
remember she was deter- 
mined that she would never 
in the world like to fish. 
After I had shopped 
through numerous catalogs, 
the list was complete with 
the things that should do 
the trick. That alone was a 
plenty tough job. From my 
masculine viewpoint, the 
things for her to use 
and wear must be 























practical; 
and _consid- 
ering her 
feminine 
viewpoint, I knew the blamed things 
would have to be “cute,” “lovely” and 
“darling.” 

Then I planned my counter-attack. 
With so much at,stake—fishing in peace 
the rest of my life, or very little fishing 
and a great deal less peace—it would be 
necessary to devote more than just the 
price of the outfit. > 

Trout season opened on May 1. That 
day being a legal holiday in our com- 
munity, it was fitting and proper 
for all to go fishing. Therefore, it 
was from that day on that my plans 
were put in operation. 





HE first nice warm afternoon 
following, I bribed my true 
love with great promises of a shop- 
ping trip to the city if she would 
only ride to the Pere Marquette 
River with me. She could lie in the 
shade and read 
while I fished for 
an hour or two. I 
had picked a very 
pretty spot, a 
bridge near a nice 
riffle and a dandy 
pool. I took along 
sandwiches, iced tea—and worms. 
I fished about an hour, and then 
went back to the bridge, where we 
ate our lunch. It was toward eve- 
ning, and nearly time to go home, 


Just as she was finish- 
ing, it slipped out of 







when I coaxed her to put on my boots and 
wade over to the little island for water- 
cress. Just as she got back to the bank 
I handed her my rod and told her to try 
fishing under the bridge for a minute or 
so. She didn’t want to, but after I begged 
and pleaded she decided she would be- 
cause it was fun wading and standing in 
the stream. 

The plans were well laid, for there 
were always trout under that bridge; al- 
most every time I had fished there it had 
produced at least one. 


Wil so much depending, I dared 
not fail. She tried to follow my in- 
structions. It was terrible. There she 
stood, trying to handle the rod and line 
for the first time—and I knew full well 
that if nothing happened I probably never 
could get a rod into her hands again. 
Eventually she fed out enough line to get 
the worm down under the bridge, and a 
trout socked it! Yes, sir; he really socked 
it, and she really screamed. 

During the next few minutes hours 
passed. Twenty-five feet of line became 
yards and yards; small obstacles in the 
stream became huge windfalls. The re- 


*trieving of line seemed an almost impos- 


sible task for her, and I was on the verge 
of collapse. At last that trout came up- 
stream of his own accord, right past her 
in no more than a foot of water—a rain- 
bow of possibly 12 inches. Finally he 
managed his escape, and she jumped up 
and down in the stream, furious at having 
lost him. 

After cooling off a bit, she made an- 
other attempt and added a bare keeper to 
the few I had in the creel. So ended the 
first lesson. She (Continued on page 85) 
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‘The Old Warden O 


CONNECTICUT 


T WAS one of those close, warm 
days that October brings now and 
again. Autumn colors were dulled 
by the lifeless atmosphere and the 
horizons were close and muddy. A feeling 
of impending change was in the air, and 
any old residenter would have told you 
that likely the evening would bring rain 
and a clearing north wind and that there- 
after we would have crisp, inviting days. 
Such promises, however, 
would not have helped _@ 
much. I mean, they would 3 * 
not have helped the red- oo 
faced man standing in the 
roadside ditch. He was watching a 
springer spaniel dig, and pant, and 
bark before the opening of a small 


corrugated steel pipe which made a —~ 


Sm 
ae 


culvert at that point. The 
red-faced man was short 
of breath and temper and 
wanted to tell the world 
about it. 

He wanted to tell his 
companion about it before 
that lagging individual, 
coming through the briers 
and ragweed between the 
road and a cornfield, was well within ear- 
shot. 

“Of all the lousy, lop-eared luck!” 
rasped the red-faced man. “The bandy- 
legged so-and-so’s in this pipe! Chase the 
cacklin’ this-and-that a mile and a half 
and then have him hole up where the 
dog can’t get at him!” he roared. 

“Whyn’t you come in when I called?” 
he demanded of the dog. “How you ex- 
pect me to shoot when you're right be- 
hind him?” 

The springer sat down and panted in 
obvious apology for misdirected enthu- 
siasm. 

“Can’t you keep up?” he yelled at his 
fagged companion, just then coming 
through the fence. “If you’d been where 
I told you to be you might’ve got a 
side shot! Damn such a dog! Damn 
such weather! Damn pheasants, any- 
how! And what kind of dumb clucks of 
road commissioners would put a pipe in 
for a culvert that a dog can’t squeeze 
into?” 

He put his gun down, none too gently, 
and ripped open the collar of his shirt 
with an exasperated grunt. 

““Mebby they figured to run water in- 
stead of dogs through that pipe,” a voice 
said behind him. He turned sharply to see 
the Old Warden standing there, amuse- 
ment in his clear, gray eyes. 

“Oh, hullo!” the red-faced man said 
grudgingly. “Thought I saw somebody 
walking up the road but didn’t look to 
see who. Was tryin’ to get a shot at this 
gangle-necked rooster we winged back 
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yonder! Of all the days! Of all the so- 
called sport!” 

“Well, now!” observed the Warden 
gently. “In the culvert, is he?’ He 
stepped into the ditch and knelt and 
peered within the pipe. “Sure enough!” 
he said. “There he is! Now. . . . Let’s 
have a look- 
see....” 

He shoved 
back his hat 


eyes travel the near land- 

scape saw a pile of buzz 

poles not far off. Securing 

one, he poked it gingerly into the far end 
of the drain pipe and delivered the flut- 
tering cock ringneck to the waiting 
springer, his irate master and the cowed 
and wan third member of the party. 

“That’s that,” he remarked, brushing 
off his knees, and looking the gaudy bird 
over closely. 

“They sure run,” he remarked. “And 
they’re sure smart on the hide. And,” he 
said, looking into the glum and sweat- 
streaked faces of the others, “‘it ain’t the 
very best kind of a day for either huntin’ 
or dispositions, is it?” 


NE of the two grinned. It wasn’t the 
red-faced one. He didn’t appear to 
have a grin left. 

“T'll say not!” he growled. “A hell of 
a day, if you ask me. And a hell of a 
pheasant country we’ve got, too! Just a 
patch of it in the whole county, and even 
then we can’t keep enough birds in it to 
pay a man to come out and try for one.” 

A number had been killed since the 
opening of the season, the Warden re- 
marked. More than last year, and a lot 
more guns had been out than ever be- 
fore, he guessed. 

“It ain’t what you’d call extensive,” he 
reminded him. “It won’t support any 
astonishin’ number of birds. It’s all we’ve 
got in this locality though, and kind of 
looks like we'll have to make it do.” 

“So it seems,” the big man said petu- 


lantly as he 
sat down on 
the edge of the 
ditch and lit a cigar. 

“So it seems,” he 
said, and sarcasm was heavy in 
his tone. ““What beats me is that 
we get so little for our license 
money up this way. Here’s just a patch 
of pheasant country and nobody knows 
how many men are in the county with 
their tongues hangin’ out for just one 
day’s limit. And what do they get? Oh, 
a crate or two of birds from the game 
farm every now and then. A crate or 
two! Think of it! When they raise thou. 
sands and thousands down there. 

“Why not give us a break?” he de- 
manded irately. “Why can’t we get a 
decent-sized plant now and then? Why 
can’t we—” 

“D’ you think it would help?” the Old 
Warden asked mildly. He sat down ona 
tussock of grass on the opposite side of 
the ditch. 

“Help?” roared the other. “Help?” he 

yelled. “Why wouldn’t it help? 
How could a heavy plant not 
help? Tell me, if you can, any 
pheasant range 
that wouldn’t be 
helped by heavy 
planting!” 
“Well,” said 
the officer, still 
speaking mildly, “first off, I’d 
mention Connecticut. I’d men- 
tion—” 

“Connecticut!” barked the 

other. ‘‘Connecticut? Now 
you're coming into my ter- 
ritory, neighbor! Now you're 
talking about a place I’m fa- 
miliar with. I got a cousin 
down in Connecticut and 
I've hunted there three dif- 
ferent years and let me tell 
you there’s a state that 
knows how to sock the birds 
into its cover! There’s a— 
Why? What were you going 
to say about Connecticut?” 
he broke off. Perhaps it was 
the twinkle in the Old 
Warden’s eye that checked 
him. 

“What year was it you 
hunted there?” 

“Thirty and ’31 and ’32. 

Why? What difference does 
that make? They plant 
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simply turning loose great quantities of pheasants will 
never improve the shooting. The Old Warden gives you 
the views of experts along with some of his own 


By HAROLD TITUS 
Illustrated by HERMAN ROUNTREE 


more pheasants every year than this “T know what’s coming!” the other in- 
state ever thought of!” terrupted, sourly. “Another one of your 
“Or did.” talks on cover management! I agree with 
“Did? What do you mean, did?” you up to a point. But until we improve 
“Did. It means they used to,” the the cover what are we going to do for 
Warden said. sport? Just tell me that!” 
The red-faced man’s lower lip pulled “Mebby plant fewer birds.” 
up a trifle and some of the truculence “Fewer bir—: Say-y-y! What are you 
went out of his eye. He almost smiled. trying to pull now?” 
The old rascal’s moods are infectious. The Old Warden shifted his weight a 
“J was just readin’ a report from Con- trifle and began poking gently in the 
necticut last night,” he said. “And those earth with a twig. 
dates you mention are kind of important “Well, they’re plantin’ fewer birds in 
Connecticut,” he said. “Ever since about 
the time of your last visit they been 
plantin’ fewer. They’ve been tryin’ to give 
the boys somethin’ for the dollars they 
spend which, I judge, was one of your 
complaints a while back; that we wasn’t 
gettin’ it, I mean. 
“You see, I was right interested in that 
Connecticut report. It’s the first state, 
that I know of leastwise, that’s gone at 
the job as it should be gone at. Tryin’ to 
find out what the sportsmen get for the 
dollars they spend on pheasant stockin’, 
I mean.” 
“Go on,” the other said. “I’m listen- 
ing.” 
“For a long time a few folks have been 
tryin’ to find out how much huntin’ 
in Connecticut history. could be improved by plantin’ and when 
Mebby in more territory you commenced to pay for what you 
than just that one little couldn’t get back, and such. Now this 
state, too, if enough folks Mr. Clark, who’s boss of fish ’n’ game 
read their reports.” matters down in Connecticut, seems to 
“T know how you boys have made a right good start. 
feel,” he said. “I 
know your argu- «“ E’S a lot of figures together and an- 
ments. You’ve had alyzed ’em and he makes out a 
a bad day. You’re pretty good argument ag’in’ plantin’ on as 
rememberin’ good big a scale as the boys down there used to 
days you've had in boast about. He’s kind of demonstrated 
other places, other that you get to a saturation point in 
. years. You’dliketo pheasant plantin’ a sight sooner ’n you 
te have ’em again. might suspect. And he’s pretty well 
‘e, - You'd like to have proved that after you get spendin’ up to 
m a prescription, you a certain amount on pen-raised pheasants 
might say, that could the money melts away awful fast with 
be filled to give you danged little to show for it. 
good days. You're “Vou see,” he said, “Connecticut’s 
lookin’ for an easy been at this pheasgnt plantin’ longer than 
Ww a lot of states. They begun away back in 


1908 with a little plant of less than a 
hundred birds. Then they laid off five 
years, seems like, and got goin’ in 1913 
again. They’ve been at it steady ever 
since, and at one time they sure were 
shuckin’ out more hand-raised ringnecks 
for the area they’ve got than any other 
state I ever heard about. 

“A thousand, 2,000, 5,000, 6,000; up 
to 23,000 birds a year they’ve planted, ’n 
they’ve only got about a million acres all 
told that they consider pheasant territory. 


“ OW, in 1923 they commenced to 

accumulate some real records. It 
was then they commenced to require re- 
ports of kills, understand, to form a basis 
for estimatin’ total kills to put alongside 
the production figures from their propa- 
gation work. 

“Tt would seem that the boys got the 
most for their dollars quite a spell before 
you got down there and before they got 
up into real figures on their releases. In 
the fall of 1925, for instance, they re- 
leased about 4,700 pheasants, half of ’em 
cocks. In 1926 they stepped it up to about 
6,000, again half of ‘em cocks. That 
year, a mite under 70% of their hunters 
reported killin’ a little over 20,000 cocks, 
or about 14,000 more than the hens and 
cocks they planted. 

“Now, that big a difference naturally 
came from birds raised in the wild, left- 
overs from the season before. And the 
boys figured that if a little was good, a 
lot would be better. 

They’d had some 
fine (Continued 
on page 68) 





Imposing dental equipment 


EARILY I raised my booted 
feet over the boulders which 
choked the cafion trail. The 


ankle I had wrenched a short 
while before was talking to me now 
and becoming noticeably stiff whenever 
I paused to rest. And rest I did, fre- 
quently, for the carcass of the young 
wild pig which draped my shoulders was 
growing increasingly cumbersome and 
weighty. 

I had traveled far in search of meat, 
and now the day was fast drawing to a 
close. The lowering sun was hurriedly en- 
gulfed by the blue Pacific. With little 
or no twilight the island terrain under- 
went a transition from daylight to dark- 
ness. My sea-beach camp was still over 
a mile away. I stopped and built a little 
fire in an effort to relieve my strained 
ankle. Shortly a full moon would rise. 

Finally the hills around me brightened 
and a brilliant moon rode high above 
Santa Cruz Island. The bright yellow 
walls of the cafion reflected a ghostly 
illumination even among the rambling 
oaks and dense shrubbery masking the 
tumbling stream. I continued upon my 
way, my thoughts upon the comforts of 
home which I had temporarily forsaken 
for this lone-handed adventure among 
the wild, island boars. 

During the long day I had counted 
fully a dozen pigs, all of which scamper- 
ed like rabbits at my approach. From 
the lot I selected a choice piece of meat, 
a young sow weighing about 80 pounds. 
The hardships of the day had made me 
indifferent and almost contemptuous of 
my game, which is an extremely care- 
less attitude for a person who hunts 
such a vicious and quick-tempered ani- 
mal as the wild boar. 

Perhaps my mind was subconsciously 
aware of this fact, for as I came sud- 
denly into a broad, heavily vegetated 
basin I heard a sound which made the 
short hairs on the back of my neck 
stiffen and a cool, prickling sensation 
travel down my spine. My burden fell 
to the ground with a hollow thump, and 
I half crouched with rifle ready. My 
fatigue was gone and my injured ankle 
forgotten, when, from the depths of the 
brush, came a deep-throated grunt and 
the sound of tusks or cloven hoofs tear- 
ing into the soft earth! 
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A wild boar is dangerous game—ask any man 
who has hunted him 


A pair of savage Santa Cruz boars that will shortly be reduced to pork chops 


Many -times had I heard stories of 
huge boars that charged even mounted 
men without provocation or warning. 
Savage devils, sometimes weighing more 
than 250 pounds, with curved, knife- 
edged tusks! Thus my thoughts as I 
listened intently for a repetition of the 
noise. Where was the brute? How near? 
A minute passed, but there was no sound 
in the golden-walled cafon other than 
the pounding of my heart and the crash 
of waves against the distant rocky 
shore. 

Then a sharp breeze swirled through 
the cafion basin, doubtless betraying my 
position to the animal in the brush. Again 


I heard the low, sharp grunt, followed 
by the rumble of hoofs. This time there 
was no mistaking the direction in which 
the animal was moving. Already my rifle 
was in position, and in a split second 
the brush parted and a living thunder- 
bolt broke into a moonlit clearing. 

In the pale illumination the boar ap- 
peared to be almost as large as a black 
bear, although much narrower of body. 
His head was lowered, and once I 
caught the flash of ivory. All these im- 
pressions were fleeting, for my thoughts 
were to drive a bullet into the enraged 
animal and then leap to the nearby 
creek bank, where several small white- 
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barked trees, with easily accessible 
branches, offered security. 

My .30-06 disrupted the moonlit si- 
lence, and as I sidled toward the trees 
I saw the charging brute stumble, dodge 
to one side, and thunder up a lesser 
cahon, which converged with the cafon 
of yellow rocks at this point. Guided 
solely by the noise of breaking brush, I 
fired a second shot into the shadows. 
Then, for several tense minutes I wait- 
ed, half expecting a counter charge. 

When at last I relaxed from the ner- 
vous tension, I felt a bit shaky, but no 
longer fatigued. I hustled back to camp, 
leaving the carcass of the young pig 
where it had fallen. Thus ended my 
initial skirmish with the great tusker 
of the cafion of yellow rocks. I choose 
to call him the Black Devil, for there 
was something diabolical in that fierce 
attack in the ghostly light. 

As I lay in my sleeping bag that night 
my loaded rifle was within easy reach. 
Unable to sleep, I pondered upon the 
existence of these strange wild pigs on 
Santa Cruz Island. 


It is history that Santa Cruz, the 


Picturesque Santa Cruz has been frequented since 1542. It once was chosen as a 


largest of the coastal islands of southern 
California, was settled by the Spaniards 
as early as 1542, when Don Juan 
Cabrillo established a number of colonies 
among the group. Some years later, per- 
haps because of its fortress-like shore- 
line, Santa Cruz was selected as a penal 
isle for political prisoners. Half-wild 
European swine: and cattle were intro- 
duced for their subsistence. 

The banished islanders, supposedly, 
built boats from the hides of the cattle 
and escaped to the mainland less than 
twenty miles away. The pigs remained to 
multiply in the island mountains. 


T is not at all strange that in two cen- 

turies the Santa Cruz boars have 
evolved into a distinct species, having 
much of the fierce character of their 
progenitors, the wild boars of central 
Europe. They have similar high shoul- 
ders, sloping hams and vicious-looking 
tusks set in massive heads. 

In the morning my first move was to 
substitute some 180-grain expanding 
bullets in place of the 150-grain cart- 
ridges I had been using on the boars. 
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Then I limped up the cafion of yellow 
rocks to the scene of my exciting moon- 
light encounter. Now, the crashing of 
brush and the hurtling form of the 
Black Devil seemed very much like a 
bad dream, but there were the deep 
tracks where he had charged and the torn 
earth where he had met hot lead and 
turned. Perhaps the wound had proved 
fatal. 

I started out to track the beast down. 
But the floor of the canon became rocky 
and I soon lost the trail. For perhaps a 
mile I hiked, until steep slopes halted 
my progress. The walls were far too 
sheer for me to climb, considering my 
game leg; so I (Continued on page 60) 
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TROUT stream on a summer’s day 
is one of the blessings on this 
earth of which I can never quite 
get my fill. Down through the 

years its beauties have been extolled in 
prose and rhyme. There is little to be 
said which has not already been written 
and rewritten. 

It is a pleasant thing to sit on the bank, 
light up the pipe, and ruminate on this 
joyous heritage of mankind while the 
wild folk of the vicinity go about their 
daily chores, paying little or no attention 
to your intrusion. That’s all very nice, 
and I find myself joining the bank-sitters 
more and more as the seasons pass. But 
to hitch up your waders and get into that 
crystal-clear stream with its shallow rif- 
fles and its glassy pools and take fish— 
that is something else again. 


At once the pool 
was in turmoil as 
a heavy trout 
fought for his 
freedom 
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FISHING 


By JOHN ALDEN KNIGHT 


Every trout fisherman knows the prob- 
lems and difficulties of fly fishing during 
the long, hot days of late June, July and 
August. Then the riffles are clear and 
shallow—clean of fish. The runs are 
smooth of surface, affording clear visi- 
bility for the trout, while the pools are 
still and glassy, their calm surfaces re- 
flecting in faithful image the opposite 
shore. Even the slightest movement cre- 
ates a disturbance out of all proportion 
to its original intensity. As a rule the 
water is low, perfectly clear and, through 
the hours when the sun is high, too warm 
for trout comfort. Taking fish under 
these conditions is a large order. 

Admitting that our fishing methods are 
already much over-regulated and are 
growing more so each year, nevertheless 
there is a method of meeting these mid- 
summer conditions which, in case you are 
not familiar with it, might prove both in- 
teresting and useful. It is called ‘‘greased- 
line wet-fly fishing,” or, more simply, 
“greased-line fishing.” 

There are two schools of thought 
among those who have faith in the wet 
fly—namely, the “dead fly” school and 
the “live fly” school. Those of the “dead 
fly” group allow the fly to drift with the 

current, completely inert 
and without motion impart- 
ed by the angler—the theory 
being that a fly which 
is fished in this way 
simulates the drown- 


ed dun. On the other hand, those belong. 
ing to the “live fly” school hold that 
only one who is slightly daft would 50 
shamefully mishandle a wet fly. Their 
hopes are pinned to the moving lure 
which is “kept alive” under the surface, 
simulating something-or-other which js 
not entirely clear to me. 
“Greased-line” angling is, for the most 
part, a “dead fly” process. Briefly, it 
consists of casting up and across stream 
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A fuzzy dry fly tied in at the midpoint of 
the leader acts as a bobber 


with a well-greased line and a sinking 
leader and fly, allowing the cast to drift 
quietly downstream without motion save 
that given by the flow of the stream it- 
self. It is, of necessity, slow-going com- 
pared with the “live fly” method, but its 
uses are so varied and its pitfalls so 


Here is how your greased-line wet fly 
should look. Use soap or mud to mat 
down the feathers 


subtle that it grows fascinating after a 
while. 

An outstanding example of a trout 
stream where this method is invaluable 
is the Mad River in Ontario, Canada. 
Having had the good fortune to be in- 
vited to fish these waters, I accepted with 
some apprehension. Its name _ implied 
rocky, boulder-strewn chasms, hewn out 
by the endless assault of a wild, white- 
crested, smashing mountain torrent. I in- 
quired, not without some misgivings, as 
to the wading conditions. 

My host, Frank Cooper of Toronte, 
told me not to bother with waders. He 
had an extra pair of boots which would 
serve for the only pool which could be 
reached by wading. The balance of the 
water was fished by boat—“punt,” he 
called it. “A punt,” thought I, “in that 
raging torrent?” It didn’t make sense. 

At first glance, the Mad River is quite 
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dismaying to an angler who is not ac- 
quainted with its vagaries—not, how- 
ever, for the reason I had imagined. 
Deep, shaded and cool, it winds its peace- 
ful way through a sunny valley with nary 
a ripple to disturb its complete tranquil- 
lity. During the summer its surface is 
almost covered with lily-pads. Only in 
the narrow channel and around the 
spring-holes do the pads give way to open 
water. And it is in these spring-holes, 
forty to sixty feet in diameter and six to 
ten feet deep, with their bottoms a tan- 
gled network of waterlogged timber, that 
the trout spend the summer months. 









O take trout from this stream in 

midsummer is quite a problem. The 
water is crystal-clear, and even the most 
carefully executed cast creates a dis- 
turbance on the surface. On bright days, 
with no duns floating (and it was on 
such a day that I fished it), a dry fly, 
regardless of size, is useless. To fish a 
wet fly deeply, employing the usual sunk- 
en fly methods, means the inevitable 
losing of gear in the snags on the bot- 
tom, with the resultant disturbance of 
the pool. 

After trying all the usual methods— 
dry fly, wet fly, nymph, bucktail and 
streamer, and producing only two small 
fish, I retired to the bank and requested 
my host to show me how it should be 
done. While resting the pool he occupied 
the time in the preparation of his tackle. 
First, he greased his line thoroughly 
with line dressing. Then, stepping into 
the edge of the stream, he scooped out 
from under the bank a handful of black 
mud. With this he scoured his leader, 
allowing a thin film of mud to remain 
on it. Then he 
soaked and scrub- 
bed the No. 12 wet 
fly to insure its 
sinking. 

Making his way 
quietly to the low- 
er edge of the pool 
he cast directly up- 








permit. The line, : 
being well-greased, a 
floated quietly on 
the surface of the 
water, while the 
leader and the fly, 
with their applica- 
tion of mud, sank immediately. 

The current in this part of the stream 
was barely perceptible. There appeared 
to be no current at all, and the cast lay 
Where it had fallen, apparently without 
Motion. Slowly, very slowly, the line 
drifted back toward the waiting angler, 
Who carefully took in the slack through 


Sometimes they won’t take ’em dry and they 
won’t take ’em wet. Then is the time you should 
know all about greased-line fishing if you want 
to put trout in your creel 


Illustrated by 
W. J. SCHALDACH 
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A. Dead fly method. Fly drifts without 
motion. B. Live fly method. Fly travels 
in short arcs when line is jerked 


When a trout in fast 
water turns: down 
stream to take a dead 
fly, he and the fly are 
moving with the wa- 
ter at practically the 
same speed 






































the guides without raising his rod tip. 

As the end of the line neared the cen- 
ter of the pool the very tip dipped quietly 
under the surface, almost as though it 
had been pulled under by the weight of 
the leader and the fly. My host raised 
his rod and tightened, and at once the 
pool was in turmoil as a heavy trout 
fought for his freedom. Thus was I in- 
troduced to “‘greas- 
ed-line” fishing in 
its purest, most ex- 
treme form. 

But why, you 
may inquire, does 
a trout take a fly 
which hangs mo- 
tionless at the end 
of its leader in 
quiet water? When 
one considers it, 
the answer seems 
to be quite ob- 
vious. In the first 
place, all motion 
is relative. For in- 
stance, imagine 
yourself in a train 
moving at 60 miles an hour. On the next 
track is a train moving in the same direc- 
tion at a speed of 61 miles an hour. If 
you look out of one side of the car, you 
see the countryside going by at the rate 
of 60 miles per hour and you get the 
sensation of speed. Look out of the 
other side of the car at the 61-miles-per- 























hour train crawling 
slowly by your win- 
dow and the sensation 
of speed is lost. 
Now, take the case of a trout in a fast- 
water run. Most of us cast our flies, 
for the most part, in fast water, thus as- 
sociating in our minds rapidity of move- 
ment with the fly after it is on or in 
the water. The trout must swim up- 
stream constantly to maintain his feed- 
ing position; but when he rises or turns 
to take a fly, he and the fly are moving 
with the water at comparatively the 
same speed. In other words, at the time 
of the actual taking, the fly, so far as 
the trout is concerned, is motionless. 
Thus, it is not strange that a fly should 
be taken while suspended in still water. 


FEW years ago a friend of mine 

and his wife were fishing in waters 
controlled by one of the well-known 
Canadian angling clubs. Accompanied 
by their guides, and using two canoes, 
they went their separate ways one 
morning, having arranged to meet at a 
certain spot at the end of the day.. Both 
fished diligently, and on arriving at the 
appointed meeting place that evening 
each had the same story to tell—no fish 
in spite of much hard labor at casting. 
As they talked over the trials of the 
day my friend’s wife cast a short line 
out from the side of her canoe and con- 
tinued the conversation, paying no at- 
tention to her cast and allowing it to 
sink. Suddenly she broke off in the mid- 
dle of a sentence to exclaim, “Oh! I’ve 
hooked something.” (Cont'd on page 79) 
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adding the Sod 


Do you walk properly? Here is what the experts say on the subject 


NE night in camp Old John, 
guide to two generations of hunt- 
ers in British Columbia, unbur- 
dened himself about the short- 

comings of city sportsmen. 

It wasn’t so much their lack of shoot- 
ing skill that mattered to him, he said, 
nor their softness, nor their inexperi- 
ence, nor any of the other deficiencies 
you’d commonly expect. The one thing 
that Old John found inexcusable was 
that they couldn’t walk! 

You don’t have to take a trip to 
British Columbia to discover that the 
average man—sportsman or traveler 
along city streets—is not a Grade A 
walker. Go out with one. Take a half- 
day hike or follow the hounds some dark 
evening after ’coons. The average man, 
as Old John averred, is no Edward Pay- 
ton Weston. 

H. G. Wells says it doesn’t matter; 
we're gradually losing the use of our 
lower limbs anyway, and eventually 
they'll atrophy and then we won’t have 
to worry about them. But for the next 
century, at least, as long as men like to 
hunt and fish and hike and explore new 
country, a pair of sound legs is one of 
the most usable and valuable possessions 
an outdoor man can have. 

Now walking, like breathing, is a 
natural function of the body, and most 
men give it as little thought. But the 
fact is that if a man really wants to be- 
come a good walker, one who can put 
out at sunrise and keep going at a steady 
. pace until sunset, and still feel that he 
could walk for another three or four 
hours, he needs to learn something of 
the correct way to walk. There are 
natural walkers, of course—men who 
walk without giving a thought to the way 
they walk. But a cultivated walker will 
outwalk a natural walker any day in 
the week. 

Emerson Hough once said that the 
Wisconsin Indians he watched as a boy 
were the best walkers in the world. For 
a long time I thought that the Apaches 
of Arizona, who thought nothing of a 
50-mile jaunt, were more than a match 
for any other walkers. But when I re- 
flect the situation carefully, I am sure 
that a trained walker like Dan O’Leary, 
Edward Payton Weston or good old John 
Ennis could have tired out a whole tribe 
of Indians. It’s the difference between 
native ability, however great, and the 
trained, scientific walking of a civilized 
athlete. 

I’ve always believed that the most 
useful accomplishment any man could 
have is the ability to walk well and to 
enjoy it. They go together, for that mat- 
ter. A poor walker usually detests walk- 
ing; a good walker finds it delightful. 
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By CHARLES B. ROTH 


Improper position of the feet in walking. 
The toes should never be turned out 


Toes straight ahead or slightly turned in. 
The proper position of the feet in walking 


Walking is a wonderful exercise, quite 
apart from being the outdoorsman’s 
necessity. The best hunting places can 
only be reached on legs; the best fishing 
streams are inaccessible to wheels. 

If you’ve ever watched a truly good 
walker you have probably noticed several 
things. For one, you were struck by the 
ease with which he covered the ground. 
It seemed so effortless. There was no 
jogging up and down, no frenzied pawing 
with the arms. Instead, the man seemed 
to float along. You were observing the 
first secret of good walking—rhythm. 

Rhythm and balance—these are the 
twin ingredients of perfect walking form, 


and rhythm and balance are two things 
that are difficult to teach. Both, how. 
ever, can be cultivated, and your im. 
provement as a walker starts with the 
development of rhythm. 

The basis of walking is, naturally, the 
stride. The act of walking is simple. 
You extend one foot in front of the other 
and then throw the weight of the body 
on that extended foot. When the body 
follows, the other foot leaves the ground, 
It is swung into position ahead of the 
body. In turn, the weight of the body 
is shifted to it. And so the body moves 
forward over the ground. 

Actually, walking is no more difficult 
than the process I have just described, 
nor more complicated. But, of course, 
there are refinements, such as the length 
of stride, amount of bend in knee, ac- 
tion of the hips, and correct use of the 
upper body; all of which go to make a 
scientific walker. 

There are two schools of thought 
among walkers, and we had better study 
both so that we will know what we are 
about. One group call themselves the 
“natural school,” because their tech- 
nique is built around the natural action 
of a normal, healthy man in walking. 
This is best exemplified by the Indian. 
Have you ever seen an Indian walk? He 
doesn’t walk; he shuffles. His knee is bent 
as he lifts a moccasined foot barely 
enough to clear the ground, and plops it 
down flat. He glides rather than walks. 


HE first group subscribes to this as 

being the correct way to walk. In 
walking circles they are known as “‘shuf- 
flers.” That is what they do—shuffle 
along. Some of their members have been 
great walkers indeed. I mention one, the 
most eminent of all shufflers: Edward 
Payton Weston. Nothing that Weston 
has to say about walking should be ig- 
nored, and if he recommended this style 
there was some reason for it. 

Weston always held that the shuffling 
stride, with its bent knees, lazy motion 
and flat-footed action, was the only style 
suited for long walks. His argument was 
that the more vigorous kind would quick- 
ly break down the heels and arches and 
ruin a man’s feet. 

But you couldn’t say that a walker 
who could start at Coney Island, New 
York, and walk 4,000 miles to San Fran- 
cisco, California, at the rate of exactly 
50 miles a day for 80 days was following 
a system which would tend to break 
down arches or legs. That is exactly 
what John Ennis did, and he was a 
man who used the other style of walk- 
ing. which is known as “heel-and-toe.’ 

“Heel-and-toe,’—I think the name 1s 
as good a description of the style as 
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one could give. Instead of shuffling 
along, allowing the whole foot to strike 
at the same instant, the walker, by keep- 
ing the leg practically straight, allows 
the heel to strike first. He then shifts 
the balance to the ball of the foot, and 
finally to the toes. By this time the other 
heel has struck, and the cycle is repeated. 

In its exaggerated form, the heel- 
and-toe is purely a short distance racing 
feat. Maybe you've seen the gyrations 
of heel-and-toe experts at athletic games. 
The style is a tearing business, the way 
they do it; hard on muscles and tendons, 
as well as heart and lungs. A good heel- 
and-toe man can make a mile in almost 
as good time as a distance runner can. 


HE style for long distance walking 

is the modified heel-and-toe, used 
by practically every great walker. It cer- 
tainly is an improvement over the old 
Indian shuffle, and no more strenuous. 
On the contrary, it is a fine exercise, one 
which develops the muscles from head 
to toe and keeps the whole body in good 
condition. An intelligent trainer of ath- 
letes, Alan Calvert of Philadelphia, main- 
tains that if a man walks correctly he 
will grow prodigiously strong from his 
head to his feet. 

You could name any great walking 
champion you choose—with the excep- 
tion of Weston, a non-conformist—and 
it would be safe to say that he was a 


heel-and-toe man. Perhaps it is best to ° 


follow the example of these champions 
and start to master the heel-and-toe 
style. 

Let’s consider the stride and see if we 
can discover the most effective way to 
use the legs in covering ground. The two 
secrets of correct walking are, as I men- 
tioned before, rhythm and _ balance. 
These are achieved, mainly, by regulation 
of the stride; a stride which is long, but 
not too long, and under the control of 
the walker at all times. 

A trained walker will take in from 
four to twelve inches more ground every 
time he takes a step than a natural or 
untrained walker will. Therefore he will 
walk faster and farther with less effort. 
There are two reasons for this. The 
first is that he walks with a straighter 
leg. The second is that he uses the hip 
swing. I am going to tell you about both. 

The straight leg comes first. In walk- 
ing, you should bend the knee just as 
little as possible. Of course, such a thing 
as walking with an absolutely straight 
leg is impossible; there must be some 
bend. But as the leg comes back at the fin- 
ish of a step, the knee is locked, and the 
leg is kept as straight as you can keep it. 

I know that if you are climbing moun- 
tains this is mighty poor advice to give. 
There, you must bend the knees. But 
for climbing moderately steep hills, the 
secret of good walking is to keep the 
leg straighter than you do when walking 
on level ground! It sounds absurd, but 
its a fact. What you do when you come 
to a hill is swing more from the hips, 
employing powerful hip muscles to help 
you get over the incline. Try this. 

Now, to go on with the details of the 
stride: as your extended leg comes to 
the ground, let the heel strike first. Let- 
ting the heel strike first doesn’t mean 
to stomp the heel into the ground; it 
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Walking at a six-miles-an-hour pace is an 
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The six-miles-an-hour man midway in his 

stride. Notice how the arms are used 

to balance and give action to the body 
? 





Here is a good example of the true heel- 
and-toe movement—both legs are straight 









merely means doing the easiest thing, 
the most natural thing. Allow the heel 
to touch first, before the rest of the foot 
is in position to touch. This is the “heel” 
part of the heel-and-toe. 

Now swing the weight of the body for- 
ward over that advanced leg. Do you 
feel the ground with the ball of the foot 
as you advance your weight to the leg? 
You should. It is one way of telling 
whether or not you are walking cor- 
rectly. 

Now, you lock the knee, and press 
firmly with the toes as the foot leaves 
the ground for the next step. This gives 
action and speed. You move forward 
rapidly and with precision. You'll feel 
the effect of this vigorous action along 
the front of the thigh and the shins. As 
the toes are pressed into the ground 
you are getting the “toe” part of the 
heel-and-toe. 

There you have the leg action of cor- 
rect heel-and-toe. But walking is not 
alone a leg movement. The skilled walk- 
er walks with his entire body. But we’ll 
leave the upper part of the body—the 
arms and shoulders and chest—for a 
moment while we take up the one other 
factor in the lower body, the hips. 

I said that an expert walker had a 
stride from four to twelve inches 
longer than that of an inexpert man of 
the same height and build. Much of 
this extra dividend of stride comes from 
the right use of the hips. Hip action is 
essential to good walking. The hip action 
desired is a swing at the hips as each 
leg comes forward. 

Most of the speed, as well as extra 
distance and much power, comes from 
the hip swing. And yet how seldom one 
sees a walker who uses it. Watch them 
plod along, thrusting one leg out after 
another, the hips kept practically on a 
plane all the while. Put your hips into 
your walk; let them swing freely with the 
advanced leg. You will notice that you 
are covering more ground and covering it 
more easily than you ever did before. 


OW all you need to master is the 

use of the upper body, and this is 
not difficult. Watch your expert walker 
tick off the miles. You will notice that 
he puts every muscle he owns into it, 
from the crown of the head on down. 
You'll notice particularly that he relies 
upon his arms for much of his speed and 
lift and form. 

You should let your arms help you. 
This means allowing the arms to swing 
freely; assisting them in their swinging, 
as a matter of fact. Listlessly letting 
your arms remain by your sides, or 
swinging willy-nilly to and fro, is not 
using the arms to advantage. Clench 
the fists and drive the arms out, one 
after another, in time with the legs— 
that’s what I mean by using the arms 
to help you as you walk. In swift walk- 
ing, like the heel-and-toe races, the walk- 
er has almost as much need for arm 
action as for good leg action. In slower 
walking you will not be so exaggerated 
or so positive in the use of your arms. 
But use them, nevertheless. 

The upper half of the body should be 
kept erect, never allowed to slump over 
and become flat-chested. There is some- 
thing psycho- (Continued on page 68) 
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INCE I made the acquaintance of 

old George Wright he has called 
for a chat whenever he comes into 
Gatooma. As with most prospec- 
tors, there are periods when the holes 
he sinks swallow all his cash, and at such 
times George takes a job of work on 
established mines to obtain the cash for 
his own operations. This is such a period; 
hence his time in town is limited. But 
on a recent visit he described experiences 
of unusual interest. 

“Have you ever met rabid wild an- 
imals?” he asked. 

“No,” I replied. “I didn’t think they 
suffered from rabies.” 

“Well, they do,” he replied, “though 
not often. And from what I saw of them 
in that condition, I reckon it’s lucky 
they don’t! You know what an angry lion 
is like? Well, just fancy him stark, rav- 
ing mad! I think you'll agree he wouldn't 
be any nicer to meet, eh?” 

I fancied the circumstances suggested, 
and agreed. It was a startling thought! 
But after all, since all animals—and 
even birds—are liable to infection, and 
since rabies outbreaks occur at intervals 
among native dogs, it should not be so 
surprising. The story he told me, how- 
ever, made me congratulate myself that 
I had never chanced to meet animals so 
infected. 

George said that before the Great War 
he was prospecting some promising for- 
mations in Portuguese East Africa, just 
over the border of Angoniland, and his 
semi-permanent camp was near the 
kraal of Kuzwayo, an Angoni chief. 
Elephants were plentiful in Portuguese 
territory, and ivory was bringing a good 
price. So when the reef proved unpay- 
able he retained the camp as headquar- 
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Frenzied Forest Folk 








ters, and the ivory he secured more 
than covered his modest expenses. 

An induna named Nyambo was watch- 
ing a dance at the village one night. His 
favorite dog slunk up to him with a dull 
and dejected air. The animal was usu- 
ally affectionate and demonstrative, but 
that day he had been gloomy and taci- 
turn. Remembering this, Nyambo coax- 
ed him to approach, but he immediately 
started away. to the other side of the 
village. Halfway across the open space 
he stopped, wiped at his mouth with a 
forepaw, lost his balance, and fell down 
abruptly. The induna knew enough about 
rabies to see a sign of danger in this, 
and promptly caught the dog. 

Taking him to his hut, he offered him 
water and when the animal lapped with 
unusual eagerness, Nyambo_ thought 
thirst had tormented him. But before 
he had swallowed two gulps he com- 
menced to choke and gasp, and the in- 
duna saw a thick, ropy saliva glisten- 
ing on his jaws. So he took the dog to 
old George and told him what had hap- 
pened. 

My friend promptly advised shooting 
the dog, but as Fisi was a good hunting 
companion the induna demurred. He 
promised to do so next day if the an- 
imal was no better, and next morning be- 
fore dawn George went off to hunt. 
When he returned that evening the dog 
was dead. 

Nyambo told him that during the pre- 
vious night a leopard had killed two of 
his goats, and he had gone in pursuit of 
it that morning. He had taken his own 


dog and one belonging to a native who 
accompanied him. The two dogs were 
generally hunting companions and 
friends, but on this morning Fisi had be- 
come frenzied with rage at sight of the 
other dog and had mauled him savagely. 
So they sent the injured dog back and 
went on, eventually locating the leopard 
a few miles away in a bushy kloof. 

When released, the dog soon put the 
leopard up; but instead of avoiding the 
brute as usual, he rushed straight in. This 
prevented Nyambo from getting a shot, 
as the leopard turned on the dog like a 
flash. With extraordinary agility Fisi 
dodged the stroke of an armed paw and 
fastened to the leopard’s throat. But a 
second stroke almost disemboweled 
him; and leaving him to gasp his life 
out, the leopard dived into the bush be- 
fore Nyambo could fire. 


HE induna realized then that the 

dog was rabid, and shot him at once. 
When he got back to the kraal, he wisely 
shot the other dog too. 

George Wright advised him to be 
very careful when hunting in the neigh- 
borhood in future, and explained what 
the result might be if the leopard de- 
veloped rabies and infected other anl- 
mals. But my friend told me that he 
himself had no idea of the eventual 
consequences of that hunt of Nyambo’s 
Next morning he went into Portuguese 
territory, and did not return to the vil 
lage for more than two months. When 
he did, he was just in time to witness 4 
strange sequel to this jungle madness. 
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' The cry of “mad dog”’ is bad enough, but 
imagine the dangerous game of Africa é 
punning amuck with dread hydrophobia 







About noon, a few days after his ar- 
rival, a native named Mlandu staggered 
into the village with a strange tale and a 
badly mauled leg and shoulder. He had 
been setting snares in the forest when 
a big spotted hyena trotted toward him. 
As the sun was high in the heavens, this 
surprised him; and more surprising still, 
the beast made toward him with in- 
creased speed when it saw him, instead 
of running away. 

Then Mlandu saw that saliva hung 
from its jaws and that its eyes glowed 
like live coals in their sockets. In sudden 
fear he hurled his kerrie, which the beast 
adroitly dodged, and the next moment 
it was upon him. He had driven his stab- 
bing assegai into its chest; but it had 
bitten off the haft, borne him to the 
ground, and mauled him terribly before 
it died. 

Nyambo called George at once to dress 
the boy’s wounds, and when he heard 
the story he asked Mlandu whether he 
could show them the dead animal. 
Mlandu said he could, and after dressing 
his wounds with antiseptics my friend 
started after the hyena with a party of 
natives. 

_A few miles from the kraal they 
found the dead beast. When George saw 
the strings of glutinous saliva on the 
Jaws, the discolored protruding tongue 
and festering fang-wounds on neck and 
shoulder, he knew why this generally 
cowardly beast had attacked so savagely. 
When rabid, even a timid hare will at- 
tack a dog, its hereditary foe. Remem- 
bering Nyambo’s hunt, George felt con- 
vinced that the fang wounds had been 
made by the leopard Fisi had infected. 
His suspicion became a certainty when 
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they found, in the stomach, some pieces 
of stick and a few stones; for a depraved 
appetite is a characteristic symptom of 
the dread malady. 

George at once became concerned for 
Mlandu, and tried in vain to persuade 
the boy to accompany him to far-away 
Zomba. But, like most natives, Mlandu 
feared hospitals and steadfastly rejected 
the suggestion. So—since he had no cau- 
terizing agents—George persuaded him 
to have the wounds seared with a hot 
soldering iron, telling him that he feared 
blood-poisoning. He did not mention his 
real fear, lest it communicate itself to 
the native and render him more easily 
susceptible. 

Next day George left for Zomba to 
dispose of his ivory, and ten days later 
he reported the matter to the Principal 
Medical Officer. The medico introduced 
him to the Chief Veterinary Surgeon, and 
after they had agreed that the symptoms 
described were those of rabies, the doc- 
tor told him there was a possibility of 
Mlandu developing hydrophobia. He 
said, however, that it was not inevitable, 
as a big percentage of people bitten by 
rabid animals escaped the disease, and 
Mlandu might be Iticky. In the mean- 
time he gave George a small supply of 
serum with instructions for use in fu- 
ture emergencies, and the Veterinary 
Officer urged him to report any further 
signs of rabid animals at once. 


HEN George returned to Kuz- 
wayo’s after a five weeks absence, 
Mlandu had been buried two days. The 
story Nyambo told him indicated that 
the disease had developed in Mlandu 
with unusual swiftness, and his end had 
been a terrible one. 
The first symptoms had appeared in 
about a month, when Mlandu complain- 
ed of sleeplessness and headache. Two 
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The boy had apparently run 
away at sight of the beast stam- 
peding the cattle, and the lion 
had left the cattle to follow him 


days later, violent contortions seized 
him, and his harsh breathing sounded 
vaguely like the muffled barking of a 
dog. When his chief wife offered him 
water, he suddenly seized his assegai 
and sprang up and stabbed her, accusing 
her of trying to kill him. He was over- 
powered by men who heard the screams 
of the women and bound by rawhide 
ropes. He had died in a state of coma, 
after two days of furious madness which 
even Nyambo shrank from describing. 


HE induna attributed that death to 

the anger of the spirits, for none had 
seen one so terrible. George found that 
this had been the local witch doctor’s 
explanation, and he promptly told Ny- 
ambo the truth, adding that in any fur- 
ther cases he would prove his words by 
curing the victims. But the next victim 
was past cure when found. 

In mid-afternoon the cattle came rush- 
ing pell-mell to the village, wide-eyed 
with fear and unattended. One big ox 
was bleeding from the haunches, and a 
half-grown bull had claw wounds in the 
shoulders, while blood oozed from fang 
punctures in the neck. The startled na- 
tives agreed that a lion must have at- 
tacked the cattle; but some argued that 
the young bull, at any rate, could never 
have escaped from a lion’s grip on his 
throat. It was unusual, also, for either 
lion or leopard to attack by day. Then, at 
George’s suggestion, they decided to seek 
the missing herdboy at once for a solu- 
tion of the puzzle. 

Less than two miles from the village 
they found the body of Sofihla, the herd- 
boy. It lay on the edge of a vlei where 
the cattle had been grazing, and the 
head had been bitten clean off! Around 
it the ground was trampled by leonine 
pads, and a few yards away was a flat- 
tened patch of sand where the’ beast 
had lain, after his kill. 

The spoor (Continued on page 62) 
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“Git along little doggie, git along” 


ICTURE yourself on a virgin lake, 

deep in the wilderness of northern 

Ontario, fifty miles from the near- 

est settlement and twenty from the 
nearest fisherman. Under your canoe the 
water is as clear as the water in your 
own bathtub, and wherever and whenever 
you choose to look overboard, umpty 
‘leven first-class small-mouth bass are 
taking life easy in the wet sunlight, half 
asleep. Two-pounders are super-numer- 
ous, three-pounders are plentiful, and 
whooper-doozies are here, there, and over 
yonder. 

You’ve probably never been anywhere 
near Frederick Lake, but you can imagine 
the picture. I don’t have to imagine it 
because it’s a real picture with me. Bass? 
Like ants in a sugar bowl. Oodles of them, 
and nobody to fish for them but George 
and me and four tenderfeet we were 
escorting on their first fishing venture 
into the Canadian wilds. 

Well, you’ve got the picture. But now 
get a load of this: six one-piece steel 
casting rods, six level-winding reels, six 
15-pound-test lines, six tackle boxes 
stuffed and jammed with spoons, spin- 
ners, plugs, and artificial flies, frogs, 
grasshoppers, crayfish, minnows, and so 
forth. There were three canoes to take us 
any place on the lake, day after day of 
perfect weather—and day after day with 
not one blithering bass to show for it all. 
That’s my story, and I stick to it. 

George and I gave those bass every- 
thing we had. We cast the shore-line, and 
we cast the middle of the lake. We cast 
deep, and we cast shallow. We cast the 
rocks, the lily-pads and the logs. We cast 
everything in the catalogue. We cast un- 
til our fingers were sore and our backs 
ached. We sat in a canoe so long that we 
developed calluses. 

The two-pounders, the three-pounders, 
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and the whooper-doozies 
—they would all follow 
the bait. They followed it 
right up to the canoe. 
Sometimes they’d sneak 
up close enough to tickle 
their schnozzles on the 
feathers. But open their 
mouths? Not on your 
life. Inch for inch and 
pound for pound, those 
Frederick Lake bass were 
the most unreasonable 





A two-pounder cutting up a fuss 


fish that ever fluttered a fin. Three 
straight days of this, and I thought I’d 
soon be frothing at the mouth and 
screaming like a loon. 

“Listen, George,” I finally said, des- 
perately. “It looks to me like we had bet- 
ter paddle back to Skead and get some 
worms. That Indian told us we better 
take some, remember?” 

George looked at me in sharp surprise. 
“What? You talkin’ worms?” 

I felt uneasy. “Well, I—the boys—” 

“Listen. I wouldn’t fish with worms if 
the only—” 

“Sure,” I agreed hastily. “I didn’t mean 
I'd fish with them, either. But Bob and 
Ernest and Doc—all the bass we prom- 
ised them.” 

“We'll get ’em.” 


“Yeah, but we’ve been promising to 
get them for three days.” 

“We'll get ’em.” 

“Something,” I said, “has put the bass 
in this lake wise to artificial bait.” 

“Nuts,” said George. “It’s the weather. 
The bass are only waiting for rain, that’s 
all.” 

There was something in what George 
said. The country had been as dry as 
toast for several weeks. The pine needles 
crackled underfoot. Even the leaves had 
withered off the blueberry bushes, leay- 
ing only the stems. A fire in 
the bush would almost have 
exploded the country. 

“You may be right,” J 
said. “But when in the devil 
is it going to rain?” 

George took a peek at the 
sky and rustled the stubble 
on his chin. “It kinda looks 
like rain tonight.” 

There wasn’t a cloud in 
the sky. At supper time the 
sun set very red. At bedtime 
there was a gorgeous display 
of northern lights and the 
stars were bright as sunlit 
specks of chromium. 
George’s rain seemed te- 
mote. 

But at three o'clock a 
hand reached out of the 
darkness and jabbed me in 
the ribs. It was Bob. 

“Hey! Close up the tent. 
The rain’s getting on my 
blankets.” 

I went to sleep again to 
the monotonous drumming 
of water on canvas, with new 
faith in my buddy George 
and with peace in my heart. 
Tomorrow we would have 
bass. 

Did I say bass? My error. 
All day long, three canoes of 
us paddled around in the 
fine, cold rain—casting, casting, casting. 
The shore-iine, the lily-pads, the weed 
beds and the rocks—there wasn’t a square 
yard of likely water that somebody didn't 
toss a plug into. And nobody had to clean 
the fish for supper. 


dg out in the chilly rain had 
ruffled the tempers of our four 
tenderfoot guests. They became uh 
pleasant. They became personal. In fact, 
they became too personal. 

“Smart guys!” said Doc. “Big north 
woods experts! You and your fancy 
fishing gadgets! Listen! You know what 
I’m gonna do? Tomorrow I’m gonna dig 
me a tin can full of worms, and by 
heck T’ll—” 

“You are, 


huh?” quizzed George 
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By ROGER B. BAXTER 


serenely. “Where do you think you're 
gonna dig all these worms? I guess you 
think there’s as many as one worm under 
the pine needles and rocks around here, 
uh?” 

, That stopped Doc. But Ernest piped 
up with a pet idea of his own. 

“A bucket of minnows! I'll bet you 

could fill a canoe with the bass you’d 
take.” 
“Very brilliant,” George agreed. “Now 
all you've got to do is figure out a way 
to get your minnows, on account of we 
haven’t got a seine.” 

While Ernest thought that one over 
an idea exploded in Bob’s brain. 

“Bacon! That ought to get them. A 
nice big chunk of bacon on a snelled 
hook—” 

I laughed, very loud. “Bacon! Listen, 
Robert, me lad, and I'll tell you some- 
thing about the small-mouth bass in 
this country. They wouldn’t any more 
look at a dead hunk of meat—why, 
these bass are game fish, boy! They’re 
not scavengers. Bait must have life to 
it, or they won’t look at it twice. Bacon! 
Why don’t you try lump sugar?” 

“Yeah,” Bob insisted, “but those other 
fish you said were in this lake—those 
wallheads, or walleyes—” 


EORGE made a comment about 

walleyes that would look simply 
great in print, but no editor would dare 
pass on it the way George said it; so 
let everybody skip it. Anyhow, when 
George and I embarked from the island 
next morning, our tenderfoot pals were 
united in open rebellion and refused to 
leave the camp. The only fishing they 
would do consisted of dangling chunks 
of our highly prized bacon among the 
rocks off the eastern shore of the island. 


George and ‘I had another maddening 
day. After getting no strikes in Frederick 
we portaged into Stouffer and Dougherty, 
adjoining bodies of virgin water, and all 
we got for eight straight hours of hard 
work was blisters where we sat down. 
The sun had closed up shop when we 
paddled, dog-tired, up to the island. 

Doc was bending over the camp fire, 
busily stirring the beans. “Any luck?” 

“What do you think?” 

“T think you better go 
over to the other side of the 
island and help Bob and 
Ernest clean the fish.” 

“You do, huh?” 


rs OU heard me. You're 

the wise one who said 
the bass in this country 
were too high-hat to chew 
on bacon.” 

Doc’s remark was life’s 
second darkest moment. The 
darkest occurred on the 
other side of the island, 
when I stood in dumfound- 
ed silence witnessing the 
butchery of five of the 
niftiest small-mouth bass a 
man could want to see. Not 
a fish in the string was un- 
der two pounds and a half. 

I shook myself out of my 
trance. “I guess you're 
gonna say you got those on 
bacon.” 

“Have you any cash,” 
queried Ernest, “that says 
we didn’t?” 

I must digress. A few 
years ago I gave up bass 
fishing to explore the rivers 
of the Hudson Bay country 






















for speckled trout. A tussle with a couple 
of man-sized trout dulled my devotion 
to the small-mouth bass, until I saw a 
trapper taking the best trout in the river 
with the eyes of another trout for bait. 
That disgusted me and renewed my 
loyalty to the bass. A bass, I thought, 
would never stoop to dead-meat scaven- 
gerism. 

Yet here I was, with not even a Cana- 
dian dime to say that those five beautiful 
bronzebacks had not gone to their doom 
on lifeless chunks of pork. Of course, 
the boys rubbed it in. There wasn’t a 
word that George or I could say. 

Came another dawn and another sun- 
set, and for George and me the same 
sad story. Not a strike. But again the 
boys and the bacon did the trick off the 
island rocks. Bob and Ernest each took 
a three-pounder. 

Bronze-back bass on butcher shop 
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Read ’em and weep. (Left) No 
traffic lights in this country! 


bacon was sacrilege enough to 
George, but the thing that 
made him really see red was 
the excited way the boys 
would jabber about the great 
sport of watching each bass 
glide up from the deep water 
and fasten its mouth on the 
shapeless meat. 

“The play-babies!” George 
muttered. 

He ate his share of the fish, 
but he did so most ungracious- 
ly. 
Meanwhile, I had an idea. 
On (Continued on page 83) 
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HE first time I saw him, I thought 
he was dead. He lay sprawled in 
the middle of the street, his bulg- 
ing carcass broadside to the mid- 
day sun. An automobile came thumping 
around the corner, jerked to a protesting 
stop, and blew its horn. The big dog 
lifted his massive head, glared malevo- 
lently at the intruder, and resumed his 
dozing. The driver laughed good-natured- 
ly and detoured. I turned to an over- 
alled stripling leaning against the jamb 
of the drug store door. 
“What’s wrong with that dog?” 
“Aw, that ain’t nobody but Muggins,” 
he answered, as if no other explanation 
were necessary. 
“Won’t he get killed there?” I asked 
anxiously. 
“Reckon not. Muggins belongs to the 
sheriff,” he replied laconically. 
“What’s he good for?” 
“Dawg or sheriff?” the boy countered. 
“Dog.” 
“Passes for a birddawg.” 
“Sheriff much of a hunter?” I inquired. 
“Sheriff don’t hunt a-tall, lessen hit’s 
for stills maybe,’ he laughed shortly. 
“Don’t take no stock in nothin’ but coon 
dawgs myself, Mister; but if Muggins 


























































LD Mucarns 


When you go hunting with this popular old dropper he runs the party 
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He was about the funniest-looking bird dog nature ever turned out 


ain’t a sight bettern’ he looks, I’d say 
he ain’t worth a whoop in hell. From all 
the argufyin’ a passel of these here 
courthouse spohts do about who’s goin’ 
to hunt him, though, you’d think he was 
a right smart critter. Sort of a take-up 
dawg. Visits around and hunts to suit 
hisself, I reckon.” 

This unadorned and rather grudging 
description interested me; so I walked 
over for a closer look. Muggins wasn’t 
much to look at, for a fact. Dropper he 
plainly was. Although I had owned and 
hunted droppers, I had never seen any- 
thing calling itself a bird dog that re- 
motely resembled this abdominous mug- 
wump dozing in the sun. He was about 
the funniest looking thing nature ever 
turned out. 

Muggins was built along heroic, if un- 
lovely, lines. A huge over-corpulent fel- 
low, he was as heavily jowled and mas- 
sively chested as a bulldog. A comically 
bobbed tail accentuated his pudginess. 
Surely such a misbegotten brute couldn’t 
be much of a bird dog. Still, I was to re- 
main in the little foothills town through 
the hunting season, and all I had to de- 
pend on was a fancy and flighty Llewellin 
debutante with half a season’s experi- 
ence. If this lazy-looking Falstaff lying 
in the street was of the “take-up” variety 
and good enough to be “argufied’’ about, 
it might be worth while to cultivate his 
acquaintance. 

“Muggins, 
old man, how 
/ are you?” I 
{ prodded him 
with my foot. 

It took a sec- 
ond inquiry to 
bring any re- 
/ sponse. Lifting 

his bear-like 













He could find 
more birds with 
less hunting than 
any dog I ever 
shot over 





head, he blinked at me incuriously with 
his red eyes, laid his head back on the 
pavement and sighed heavily, as if to 
say, “You must have the wrong nun- 
ber, Mister!” 

At the little hotel where I was staying 
I casually picked up a few side-lights on 
the whimsical old fellow who had so 
piqued my interest. Mine host, who was 
garrulous enough on any topic, told me 
that Muggins was notorious for his visit- 
ing, that he was a privileged character 
in the little courthouse town, and that 
everybody accepted him and his crot- 
chets as a matter of course. The sheriff, 
he said, had long ago become reconciled 
to his vagabond habits and allowed the 
dog to hunt about with friends of his 
own choosing. 


ALSO learned that Ned Farrabee, 
proprietor of the drug store, was one 
of the group of hunters among whom 
Muggins apportioned his time; that Mug- 
gins himself nightly hung out there to 
keep himself posted on the doings of 
the town, and that any of the gang who 
foregathered there could tell me more 
about the dog. So I made it a practice 
to drop by the drug store at night fora 
cigar and an idle chat. I soon found an 
occasion to introduce myself to the 
proprietor, jockeyed the conversation 
around to dogs and hunting, and finally 
led him to my especial interest. 
“Funny thing about Muggins,” he 
said. “Nothing seems to happen to him. 
Old hellion seems to be immune to dis- 
ease, accidents and what-not. Why, two 
years ago, when half the dogs in town 
was dyin’ of black tongue, he come 
through without a scratch. And last year, 
when an epidemic of hydrophobia broke 
out and nearly every dog of any account 
died, Muggins kept gallivantin’ around 
like a country parson, nosin’ into every- 
body’s business as usual. 
“And the blunderin’ idiot takes his naps 
in the street and makes the cars §0 
around him. Miracle he hasn’t been 
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killed, except everybody knows 
E him and he belongs to the sheriff. 

Belongs to the whole town, really. 
When good dogs are plentiful, he don’t 
et much attention in huntin’ time, but 
somethin’ or other happens, and we 
fall back on him. Of course, he’s as 
ugly as home-made soap and ain't 
rightly much of a dog but—Hey, 
Henry,” he called to a clerk. “Give 
Muggins his cone of cream so he'll go 
on out.” 
A few nights later I was lucky 
enough to run into Punch Dorsey, the 
town butcher and one of the coterie 
who hunted Muggins. We fell to chat- 
ting about dogs, and before the confab 
ended my dropper friend cropped up 

ain. 

 OMever was a dog with less of what 
you might call style,” he said. “Looks 
jike he ain't doin’ nothin’, yet somehow 
or other I can kill more birds over him 
than any dog I ever hunted. But hard- 
headed and set in his ways as a Georgia 
mule! You can’t tell ’im nothin’. When 
you hunt with Muggins, you got to hunt 
his way. And he’s notioney. 


‘ABOUT the steadiest dog you ever 

saw, and won’t bat an eye at a 
county full of rabbits when he’s really 
bird huntin’; but all at once he’ll quit 
birds cold and go on a rabbit-huntin’ 
spree. Why, last year didn’t the old son- 
of-a-gun leave me flat in the middle of 
the field and take up with a howlin’ 
bunch of rabbit hunters the rest of the 
day? As I was sayin’, sir, in some respects 
he ain't much of a dog, and I don’t 
reckon no gentleman would hardly put 
up with ’im,” he concluded. 

Along in October the druggist, Ned 
Farrabee, Punch Dorsey, Slim Menefee, 
the county surveyor, and I fell into a 
doggy conversation over a game of pool. 
From a symposium on dogs in general 
they finally progressed, or retrogressed, 
as Slim Menefee said, to a discussion 
of Muggins. There were still a few 
things about the strange dog I couldn't 
figure out. 

“If Muggins is really a good dog and 
belongs to nobody in particular, how do 
you fellows divide him up in hunting 
season?” I asked. 

“Well,” answered Menefee, “when the 
five of us started huntin’ him, we 
asked the sheriff to act as referee, 
since we were all his friends. But the 
sheriff said he was hands off, that the 
Logan-Dewberry feud had started 
over a dog, and a hound dog at that, 
and we'd have to settle it ourselves. 

So we drifted into an arrangement 
that’s been more or less satisfactory. 

As you probably know, Muggins 
kind of divides his 


is one of those gre- 
garious fellows who 
visits a lot. Only five * 

of us here hunt eS j 

lime amongst us in i Sd 
hunting season. We — 
Just wait for him to 
come around. 


much. Muggins 
knows that, and he 
There's a rough sort 
of equity in the way, 


Old Muggins 


the old hobo does it, too.” 

“Tt’s a wonder some- 
body doesn’t pen him up 
in hunting season, or steal him,” I sug- 
gested. 

“Not such a wonder,” answered Ned 
Farrabee. “In the first place, it’s im- 
possible to keep Muggins up for long. 
Too much dog and too much sense. Two 
years ago he hobbled into the drug store 
with a broken front leg and a piece of 
poultry wire around his neck. We had 
a kind of committee meetin’ that night, 
and the next day Punch Dorsey went out 
to see a squatter who had moved in on 
Troublesome Creek. 

“Tt seems like Punch had a little con- 
versation with the fellow”—here the nar- 
rator grinned knowingly and looked at 
the massive Dorsey—‘‘and the next day 
he decided to put the fire out and whistle 
for his dog, as we say here. Besides, you 
couldn’t make Muggins hunt for you 
unless he wanted to, anyway. Indepen- 


You're as big as I 
am, Mister. Pick 
him up yourself 


+ £9 +~ 


All I had to depend on was a flighty 
Llewellin debutante 


dent cuss. Why, last year didn’t he leave 
me flat, come back to town and take Will 
Coffin out huntin’? And for no reason at 
all. Half bird dog and half damnfool, if 
you ask me.” 

“Why doesn’t somebody buy him from 
the sheriff?” I asked casually, and in- 
stantly saw that I had stepped off on the 
wrong foot. 

There was a quick, meaningful ex- 
change of glances, and the pool game 
suffered a momentary lull. 

“Sheriff wouldn’t hardly sell ’im.” The 
druggist looked at me with cue poised. 
“And it wouldn’t be a very sportin’ thing 
for anybody to do, anyway.” 

“Ain’t very likely,” remarked the huge 
Dorsey unsmilingly. 

“Wouldn’t meet with what you might 
call unanimous approval around here, I 
reckon,” added Slim Menefee. 

“You have me dead wrong, boys,” I 
put in quickly. “It was an idle question. 
I hadn’t the remotest idea of trying it, 
I assure you.” 

The slight tension broke, everybody 
laughed, and the game continued. 


aa OTHIN’ like an understandin’ 

among friends,” said Dorsey, and 
I was pleased at the tacit inclusion of 
myself. “But tell you what: if .Muggins 
chooses to add you to his huntin’ list, 
ain’t a one of us will complain, or hinder 
‘im, or feel hard toward you, sir. It’s up 
to Muggins.” 

“That’s generous of you, and I appre- 
ciate it,” I told them. And I did. 

So Muggins was not only a town char- 
acter, but apparently town property. And 
he really was. When his leg broke, it 

was Slim Menefee who took 

him forty miles to a veteri- 

narian to have it properly 
splintered. At intervals too 

frequent to suit Muggins, he 

, was put through what 

the druggist vaguely 
called “a course 0’ 
medicine.” Will Cof- 
fin and Cliff Walters, 
the other members of 
the quintet who hunt- 
ed him, took turns at 
paying taxes on him 
and outfitting him 
with new (Con- 
tinued on page 65) 
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Note the for- 
ward-pointing 
single beam, 
and the long 
brow spikes of 
the whitetail 


given to American big game, there 
is none applied to our smaller deer 
so frequently misplaced as that of 
“blacktail.” It is scarcely less confusing 
than the terms given, in various parts of 
the continent, to our ruffed grouse. This 
confusion is mainly a Westerner’s prob- 
lem; but as thousands of Easterners hunt 
in the West, it is high time that all hands 
know the name of the game they are 
shooting. 

Common names are usually good 
enough for the layman and the average 
hunter; but when these names bespeak 
ignorance of actual fact, it is time for 
them to get on the right path. Over a 
large section of the Northwest, for ex- 
ample, there are hunters who think they 
have been killing blacktails all their lives, 
and yet have never seen one deer of this 
species. 

There is some basis for this mistaken 
identity. Taking a glance at Field Book 
of North American Mam- 
mals, by H. E. Anthony, 
we find that our deer are 
roughly lumped into only 
two divisions: white-tailed 
or Virginia of the East 
(Odocoileus virginianus) and 
black-tailed (Odocoileus 
hemionus) of the West. 
This is an all-inclusive clas- 
sification. These two divi- 
sions are each broken again 
into several different races. 

The white-tailed or Vir- 
ginia races go far into the 
West—in fact, clear across 
the continent. The Odocot- 
leus hemionus races extend 
eastward across the central 
plains to Minnesota. When 
one of these Eastern races, 
in a scientific publication, is 
referred to by the common 
name of “blacktail’”—which 
it is not—then trouble pops. 
The one race of Western 
deer entitled to the name 


[ the matter of the common names 


















hemionus group, but quite unlike it. 
Now, this brings us at once to the ques- 
tion of the classification of the mule deer, 
biggest and best-known deer 
of the Odocoileus hemionus 
division. Without offering 
criticism of the scientific 
basis of the plan that would 
lump all deer other than 
whitetails under the black- 
tail division, it is my inten- 
tion to show here that in its 
working it is rather absurd. 
To the layman, hunter or ob- 
server who has seen these 
deer alive or dead, there is 
a three-fold, not two-fold, di- 
vision that is very plain, with 
common names correctly 
adapted to each. These are 
whitetail, blacktail and mule 
deer, and they are expressive 
and applicable, because a 
white-tailed deer has a white 
tail, a black-tailed deer (Co- 
lumbian) has a black tail and 
a mule deer, a mule’s tail. 
Now for the characteris- 
tics of each to make a work- 
able classification, so that 


“blacktail” is the Columbian Saco —~- Ouestean hunter or observer may know 


or west coastal race, Odo- 
coileus columbianus, usual- 
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horn, long brow spike. his animal at a glance. It is 


5 Small roundish 
ly tagged to the Odocoileus gland. Long, wide tail 


easiest, of course, when the 
animal can be seen at very 


shank 


The WHY of 


Whitetail country—mixed woods, coniferous and deciduous, and swamp 














close quarters, and no trick at all when 
the quarry is dead. It is easiest in the case 
of males, the horn being distinctly char- 
acteristic. In this key to identity, three 
different points are usually stressed: 
antlers, metatarsal gland and tail. 


HEN a man kills a buck, the first 

thing that he examines is the 
antler. Therefore, we give them first con- 
sideration. The whitetail’s antler, when 
mature, has one main beam curving for- 
ward, its four or five points distributed 
rather evenly. The brow spikes are ust- 
ally well developed, even to a length of 
five or six inches. 

The antlers of the mule deer are by 
far the most splendid of our smaller 
deer. Only the noble elk can show any- 
thing finer. Differing from the whitetail 
the horn beam divides rather evenly 
two branches to form a double Y, so that 
each horn normally is an up-standing 
four-pointed beam. The brow tines att 
usually short, often mere  inch-long 
points, or even absent. The antlers stand 
high; there is none of that forwatt 
curving sweep found in the whitetail; and 
while a whitetail buck with two-fod 
spread is in the class of rare trophy, th 
mule will commonly spread over a {0d 
more. 

The true blacktail has the least col 
sequential horns of the three. The beall 
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BLACK TAIL 


A most comprehensive article on the identification 
of American deer and where to find them 


By HAMILTON M. LAING 


arrangement agrees with that of the 
mule, and in the best-developed adults 
divides to form the double Y; but the 
horns are short and the spread is nar- 
row, and many fully adult bucks carry 
but a two-point beam or a single Y. The 
brow points are very often absent ; some- 
times there will be only one present. 

In the matter of the leg 
gland in question, this is a 
roughened patch or strip on 
the outside of the hind shank 
between the dew claws and 
the hock. It somewhat re- 
sembles an old scar, and its 
size and shape are diagnostic. 
They are usually about an 
inch long and rather round- 
ish, in the whitetail; two 
inches and narrow, in the 
blacktail, and three inches in 
the mule. This is a relative 
comparison. It is well to re- 
member it as small, medium 
and very large—I have taken 
this measurement from a 
small three-point mule deer 
at 514 inches. 

The tails are a much bet- 
ter guide to identity. The 
whitetail carries a “flag”, a 
long appendage that shows 
much white. Not only is the 
bone of considerable length 
—in the larger races up to 
eleven inches—but the hair is long and, 
standing at an obtuse angle to the bone, 
gives great width. The hairs forming 
the under surface are snowy-white and 
longer, thus showing a white fringe. There 


Mule 


deer—Bifurcated 
antlers, and short brow 
spike. Long shank gland. 
Roundish, black-tipped, 
ropey tail 


may or may not be a little black in the 
upper surface toward the tip, depending 
on the race. In short, the whitetail’s tail 
is a big, showy wigwag that may be 
erected and spread out like a beacon. The 
most striking feature of a white-tailed 
deer is his white flag and his use of it. 

The mule deer, on the other hand, has 
a shorter tail, which at seven 
or eight inches appears to be 
of even less consequence 
than it is because of the 
shortness of the hair. It is 
a round, ropey, white ap- 
pendage with a black tip. 
Compared to the whitetail’s 
display, it is as a paint 
brush to a fan. Just a mule’s 
tail. 

The blacktail again rather 
follows the whitetail’s type. 
In his seven- or eight-inch, 
long-haired, rather oval cut 
tail, with the white showing 
from underneath, he too can 
wave a conspicuous white 
flag. The main difference is 
that it is shorter and the 
upper surface is usually al- 
most wholly black. 

The horns of deer, of 
course, are a vexatious prob- 
lem and offer material for a 
great deal of idle specula- 
tion among hunters. For ex- 
ample, in their second year the young of 
all three species wear spikes—they are 
spike bucks. The next year, their third, 
the whitetail and the blacktail add a 
point and carry on each side a single Y— 


Half-open mountain country, home of the mule deer 


t 


The antlers of 
the mule deer 
have branched 
beams’ which 
form a double Y 


they are two-pointers 
—whereas a mule of 
the same age blossoms 
out into a _ three- 
pointer. 

The whitetail the next year—his 
fourth—usually adds a point; but the 
blacktail may wear the single Y through 
most of his life, burgeoning out in the 
double Y—or as the perfect four- 
pointer—only in years of exceeding vigor. 
The mule deer jumps from his three- 
point headgear in his third year to the full 
four-point or double Y the next year, and 
from this time forward he merely varies 
the length and stoutness of the beam, 
adding points according to vitality and 
vigor, due to food and season. 


ORN development in all species is 
dependent on the season. There 
seems no rule of horns that is not often 
broken, and telling the age of bucks after 
three years is about as safe as guessing 
a woman’s age. 

Some other differences of these deer 
might be given, such as size of ears, color 
and weight; but these are difficult mat- 
ters to remember or to make use of in 
the field. The mule deer, for example, has 
the largest ears and these are generally 
supposed to give this deer his common 
name. But in the short-haired coat of 
summer a whitetail, too, seems to have 
tremendous ears—and there you are. The 
blacktail has smaller ears than either. 

Considering the question of size, the 
mule is the largest animal, the blacktail 
the smallest. A Columbian black-tailed 
buck weighing 150 pounds is in the super- 
class; the corresponding whitetail will 
scale 175 to 200, and the mule, 250 to 
300 pounds. The giants of the clans run: 
blacktail, about 200; whitetail, 300; and 
mule deer, 400 pounds. 

But again, weighing must be carefully 
done. The weights given are applicable 
only to the northern races of each. Some 
races of the whitetail are very small, the 
Texas, Florida and Arizona whitetails be- 
ing but half-sized jack-rabbits in com- 
parison with their northern brothers. 

As for color, little need be said. All 
the small deer are short-coated, reddish 
animals in summer and _ longer-coated, 
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Most Columbian 
blacktails wear 
a single Y ora 
two-point horn. 
Only prime 
blacktail bucks 
achieve the bi- 
furcated beam 


grayish animals in winter, and there is 
little material available for use in identi- 
fication. It is to tail, shank gland and 
horns that we must look for dependable 
guides. 

In life and in action there are very in- 
teresting differences in these three groups. 
A deer vanishing in cover is apt to indi- 


Columbian blacktail. In both blacktail 

and whitetail when the tail is down it hides 

the greater part of the white rear patch. 
This is not so with the mule deer 


cate his race quite unfailingly. The white- 
tail skips off with his long, white ap- 
pendage stiffly erect or waving defiantly. 
He is an artist with that wigwagging flag 
and can express most of his emotions with 
it and undoubtedly signals many mes- 
sages to his kind. It is apt to be the first 
Blacktail 


Mule deer 


W hitetail 
oe 


Field & Stream 


thing to catch the eye—and the last as 
he vanishes. It is a dazzling, bewildering 
thing that has unnerved many a green 
hunter. It flashes like a light, even in the 
dusk. Because of it, no animal was ever 
better named than a white-tailed deer. 

A mule deer disappearing in the moun- 
tain thicket shows no such 
beacon. Though he, too, uses 
his ropey little appendage to 
twiddle some signals to his 
kind, he very seldom runs 
with tail erect. The last of 
him that we see usually is the 
whitish patch on his rump. 

The Columbian or true 
blacktail, strangely enough, 
uses his broad tail much as 
the whitetail does. As he dis- 
appears in the shadows of 
the coastal woods in which 
he makes his home, the last 
sight we get of him is often 
the white under-surface of 
his short “flag,” stiffly erect. 
He uses his flag very much 
as his Eastern cousin does, 
and many times I have seen 
a blacktail dash across a 
Vancouver Island burn in the 
evening in a way to make me 
catch my breath in aston- 
ishment. 

In carriage, generally, the 
blacktail, in my opinion, is 
more of a whitetail than a 
mule. There is not the same 
apparent awkwardness to 
him which is often displayed 
in the larger mule that starts 
off when alarmed as though not sure 
whether his gait is to be trot, walk or 
pace. The blacktail goes over the wind- 


Columbian 


Medium 


Bifurcated horn (in best 
adults only). Short or 
“wanting” brow spike. 
sized 


gland. Oval tail 


falls of his woodsy home and ducks under 
just as the whitetail does—nimbly sup 
of himself. And both run and bound ang 
keep low rather than sky-hop as the mye 
does. 
It is the bouncing gait of the mule 
deer in his getaway that, over much of 
the mid-west, from Minne. 
sota up through Manitoba 
and the other prairie proy. 
inces, has given this animal 
his common name of “jump- 
er,” or “jumping deer.” His 
home there in the sand-hills 
and wooded river-bottoms js 
thickly grown with “scrub”, 
When in a hurry, the jumper 
goes over these thickets 
rather than through them, 
with a bouncing gait that is 
one of the most beautify 
sights in deerdom. 

The animal comes up 
high, stiff-legged, seems to 
hover, float an instant on the 
air and sink again, and you 
are bound to feel that he js 
wasting a lot of energy, un- 
til you follow and see his 
footprints in the snow. Hunt- 
ers have told me that they 
could hit him on the run by 
holding high and nailing him 

; when he came up. In the 
blacktail— western mountains I have 
never seen the mule display 
this gait; but this may mean 
shank little. It is very probable that 
in the mountains he does 
little of this sky-hopping. 
As to actual speed afoot, doubtless the 


whitetail can easily out-run his cousins. 


For countless (Continued on page 64) 


The coniferous woods of the coastal west, home of the Columbian blacktail 
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ISHERMEN travel thou- 
sands of miles and spend 
young fortunes just for 
the opportunity of match- 
ing their skill with the leaping 
sailfish of the Gulf Stream or 
the silvery tarpon of the warm 
seas. Others travel equally far 
North to float a fly over the 
majestic Atlantic salmon. Many 
save their pennies for that trip 
to the Lake of the Woods for a 
try with the powerful muskie, 
while still others prefer to fish 
in the rapid rivers of our North- 
west for the giant steelheads. 

These men are all brothers 
under the skin; they love to fish, 
and this is a spirit that cannot 
be subdued. Yet there are hun- 
dreds of thousands of fishermen 
throughout this country—by far 
the majority—who have never 
tasted the glories of any of these 
types of fishing. The desire is 
certainly there, but they have 
not found the means or the time 
at their disposal to make the best 
of that desire. And yet there is 
a fish for these men, and they 
have taken advantage of him and 
found sport and action surpassed 
by none. This fish is the black 
bass—America’s own warrior. 
He is almost universally dis- 
tributed over the country, and is 
full of fight, courage and cun- 
ning wherever he is found. 

The black bass affords action 
and sport for more fishermen 
than any other game fish. He is 
equally sought by rich man and 
poor man, by countryman and 
city dweller. Only last night I 
went out after supper for a cou- 
ple of hours fishing on one of 
New York City’s heavily fished 
reservoirs, and during the course of the 
evening I hooked a smallmouth that would 
weigh better than five pounds. No, I didn’t 
land him. He shook it on the second jump. 
That’s the way with bass; they can show 
any fisherman a few tricks. But he was 
there—and still is—on the very outskirts 
of metropolitan New York. Bass will 
thrive wherever they are given a chance: 
under the shadow of a skyscraper or in an 
open prairie lake, in a wild mountain 
stream or a sluggish, willow-bordered 
Southern river. 

The warmer waters of the Southland 
give the large-mouth bass the opportunity 
to reach his maximum size and strength. 
The longer growing season, combined with 
the abundance of food and cover usually 
found in these lakes and ponds does the job. 
While probably not as spectacular a fight- 
et as his smaller Northern cousins, the 
big Southern largemouth has that same 
uncanny ability to shake the hook with 
great regularity. R. H. Worrell of Bates- 
burg, South Carolina, hooked one of these 
big ones that didn’t get away, and the 
result was the First Prize in the Firip & 
STREAM 1936 Prize Fishing Contest. Mr. 
Worrell will tell you in his own words 
ow he did it: 

What makes fishing so fascinating is 





















































RECORD FISH 


All six prize-winning largemouths in the Southern division weighed 


more than ten pounds 


By SETH BRIGGS 


we 


That 12-pound 2-ounce largemouth which won First Prize 


for R. H. Worrell 


= 
that one can never tell what will happen. 
For instance, when I caught my record 
fish, the conditions were not what I would 
consider good. 

“As all fishermen will remember around 
April 1, 1936 we were having lots of rain 
throughout the entire Southeast. All the 
streams and rivers were overflowing their 
banks. But since April the 4th was a 
Saturday and I had the whole day off, I 
wanted to go fishing. 

’ 


“Ww HAVE avery nice place on the water 

front of Lake Murray, but on account 
of high, muddy water, I decided to drive 
out to a mill pond in the sand hills 
which was owned by a friend of mine, 
Mr. J. E. Paxton. Arriving there, I found 
the water was just as muddy, a light, slate 
color. I didn’t think I would have any 
luck, but as I was there I told Jim, Mr. 
Paxton’s son, that there was nothing left 
to do but try them a round. 

“I first put on a white bucktail spinner, 
but after fishing for a period of about 
fifteen minutes without a strike, I changed 
to an Al Foss Shimmy Wiggler with a 
red bucktail and pork rind. 

“This pond covers about seventy-five 
acres, with an abundant growth of lily 
pads and cat-tails, and we had reached a 






point about two-thirds of the 
way toward the head of the pond 
where a creek flows in. Here 
the water was about ten feet 
deep in the channel and about 
six feet deep on each side. 

“We had our boat in the run 
of the creek which was about 
thirty feet wide, and I was cast- 
ing out among some floating logs 
and lily pads on each side. A 
cast of about fifty feet landed 
at the far end of a log, and I 
remarked to Jim, ‘I had a won- 
derful strike over there last fall 
with a surface lure.’ All this 
time I was reeling in parallel 
with the log and when my bait 
reached the end of the log near 
the edge of the channel, he struck 
with a bang, going away from 
the boat. I don’t know which 
was more surprised, the fish or I. 


bh HE fish took about fifteen 

yards of line before I could 
check him, and to make what I 
thought bad matters worse, he 
ran around one of the thousand 
and one small cedar trees which 
died when the water was backed 
up on them. The sap wood has 
decayed away leaving the heart 
of the tree sharp and jagged, and 
my line was just singing around 
one of those stumps. For that 
reason I did not fight the fish, 
I only kept a tight line, taking 
what he saw fit to give, and 
giving what he saw fit to take. 
And, I might state here that 
from this procedure I gathered 
a world of information relative 
to landing a fish, for I have land- 
ed more large fish since that 
time than ever before in a like 
period of time. We see-sawed 
around the stump for quite a while before 
I got him out in open water. Up to this 
time we had not seen what was on the 
other end of the line, but now he came 
out and shook himself. ‘Great day, what 
a fish, Jim!’ I said, ‘if this fish gets away, 
no one will believe us.’ 

“From the upper boat landing several 
folks were giving advice, to which of 
course I did not have time to listen. Oh 
yes! I was awfully calm, yes indeed. In 
fact I was as calm as a friend of mine, 
Sam Long of Lexington, S. C., said he 
was when he shot an eight-point buck that 
would not stay down. He chased him 
through the swamp, lost his hat, couldn't 
find his shells to reload his gun, fell in a 
stump hole and nearly broke his neck, 
but he didn’t get excited. I was just that 
calm. 

“After getting him in open water he 
settled down somewhat. I played him 
around for a few minutes, then reeled him 
in to the tip of the rod and led him around 
in a circular motion for a few times until 
he opened his mouth, after which I landed 
him without any further excitement. 

“So Pll close by saying that is what 
makes us all go back—you never can tell 
what will happen.” 

Worrell’s (Continued page 87) 
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A Word to the Beginner 


UN editors, as well as other 

shooting writers who ought to 

know better, frequently get into 

the rut of talking over the heads 
of the greater part of their customers. This 
is an easy error to fall into. After one 
has shot for more years than a dog has 
fleas, it is natural to slide into the lop- 
sided view that practically everybody who 
knows anything at all about guns also 
knows how to shoot fairly well. 

The fact of the matter is, relatively few 
in the aggregate are skilled performers 
with the scatter-gun. And by the way, I 
don’t know why I use that term “scatter- 
gun.” I dislike it. It seems to have a sort 
of contemptuous smirk on its face. One 
occasionally hears it used in a sour-grapes 
sense by the dyed-in-the-wool rifleman 
who can’t hit beans with a shotgun. But 
believe it or not, the shotgun can share 
equal honors with the rifle as a precision 
instrument—in its particular sphere. 

As we were saying, relatively few shoot- 
ers ever get to be really skilled performers 
with the shotgun. Yet I am 


First steps toward skill 
in wingshooting 


back to write a booklet on wingshooting. 
That booklet was eventually printed and 
reprinted until its distribution ran close 
to a hundred thousand, they tell me. I was 
pleasurably amazed at the keen interest it 
evoked—also over the fact that many be- 
ginners wrote in to me subsequently say- 
ing their shooting had been considerably 
improved. 

Another error we shooting writers must 
inevitably guard against is being a little 
too dogmatically insistent upon our own 
personal style of wingshooting. Men are 
put together differently, varying in tem- 
perament, physique, visual power, mental 
and physical reactions and so on. Never- 
theless, in all this welter of variable fac- 
tors there are certain basic principles 
which the young shooter should recognize 
at the outset in order to get his feet on 


well-balanced gun of good make, of proper 
fit and correct weight, it is necessary only 
to point*and fire the gun far enough ahead 
of the flying target to intercept it in its 
flight. This is the whole secret and it is 
just as simple as it sounds. 

The only joker in the deck is the matter 
of timing—and the development of proper 
timing can come only through practice. 
Given one year and five thousand shells 
I think any beginner with any natural 
aptitude at all for shooting can be made 
into a first-rate wing-shot. 

But getting down to cases, let's first take 
a look at the gun. Of vital importance 
(and here we refer to the upland gun) is 
the weight. I consider my own ratio of 
1 pound of gun-weight to every 22 pounds 
of man-weight to be a fair approximation 
for the average. The limit of gun-weight 
on the low side should be not less than 
about 534 pounds, and on the high side 
not more than 7% pounds. It is most in- 
sistent that the weight of the gun be 
adapted to the weight and strength of the 

shooter. In upland shooting 





willing to lay odds that there 
are more good wing-shots in 
the country today than in any 


there are undoubtedly more 
good wing-shots per hundred 
thousand of population in the 
United States of America to- 
day than in any other country 
on the globe. And the reason 
is—yes, you guessed it—just 
skeet. 

But there still remain al- 
together too many poor shots 
—and I think one of the rea- 
sons for the low average is 
the fact that gun writers are 
prone to drift into the habit 
of writing their stuff at the 
high level of the good shot 











=a 


the gun must go into action 
with all the ease and fluidity 
of motion that a boxer uses 
when he throws his Sunday 
punch. But such gun-handling 
can’t be possible if the shoot- 
er’s weapon is too heavy for 
his strength. 


EXT on the bill of fare 

is the gauge of the gun 
—and the gauge of the gun 
largely determines its weight. 
All in all, I think the best 
advice here is to shoot the 
biggest gauge you can man- 
age with effortless ease. A 
good ratio (in our modern 





loading) is 100 ounces of 
gun-weight to 1 ounce of 








rather than at the more 
democratic level of the be- 
ginner. 

Of course no one ever com- 
pletely learns how to shoot 
from reading a magazine 
article or a book on the subject. But if 
the beginner reads the magazine article or 
the book on shooting and then goes out 
immediately and puts into practice what 
he has read—here the wedding of theory 
and practice is pretty certain to lead to 
encouraging results. 

Good advice properly presented to the 
intelligent beginner is bound to get results. 
I remember I was persuaded some years 


Swing from behind on the target’s line of flight. Point A may be 3, 
5, or even 10 feet behind. Swing smoothly past the target—and fire 
at Point B—which may be (may be, mind you!) 4 feet ahead of the 

target at 20 yds., 6 feet ahead at 30, or 8 feet ahead at 40 yds. 6) 


solid ground. Thereafter, he can readily 
adapt these principles to his own personal 
equation by one method only—shcoting, 
shooting, and more shooting. 

Becoming a skillful wing- -shot is not an 
involved process at all. It is as simple as 
rolling off a log. In fact, it is so free from 
intricacy that one frequently wonders why 
there are so many poor wing-shots and 
so relatively few good shots. For with a 


shot-load. Or, to put it an- 
other way, if you are elected 
by nature to shoot a 6-pound 
gun, make it a 20-gauge; ifa 
4-pound gun, make it a 

16-gauge; and if you can 
handle as much as a 7-pound gun, then 
the 12-gauge should be your choice. 

I see no particularly-valid excuse for 
going below the 20-gauge in a field gun. 
The only reason one goes to the small- 
gauge shotgun in upland hunting is to save 
gun-weight and recoil. You may preen the 
feathers of your self-esteem by going to the 
ultra-small-bore, sure; but don’t imagine 
for a moment that you are being sporty to 
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LL ARYA 


e. Over the course of a season’s 

ing, and using comparable chokes, | 
“ou will wing and feather just about as | 
ea game with the ultra-small-bore as 
you will with the big bore. 
“Amuse yourself on the skeet field with 
the 28-gauge and .410-gauge if you will, 
but don’t go below the 20-gauge for seri- 
ous gunning on feathered game. 

It isn’t that the .410-gauge and the 28- 

uge are not adequate killers within 
average upland range, because they are, 
with their modern 34-ounce shot-loads. But 
the 28 and .410 are small tubed—and the 
gmall-tube gun is hard to see in making 
quick alignment—frequently influencing 
the shooter to pay too much attention to 
his gun and to putter with his aiming, 
which latter is one of the orneriest faults 
in wingshooting. 

This disadvantage of the slim-tubed 
small-bore of course can be offset to a 
certain extent by the application of my 
Muzzle Bandage idea—where the .410 or 
2% is a single-tube repeater. But so can 
the 20-gauge repeater (and over-and-un- | 
der, too) be made into a quicker-sighting 
gun by the application of the Muzzle | 
Bandage—and the 20-gauge is definitely 
the better choice from the ballistic stand- 

int. 

P Winchester has just recently brought 
out a 28-gauge pump to fill out their Model 
12 line, this excellent repeater now being 
obtainable in all gauges from Magnum 
12 down to .410. But the new Winchester 





A Service to Readers 


THIS department is an open forum on 
how to shoot. Shotguns, rifles, handguns 
and their ammunition are always interest- 
ing; how to use them, even more so. You 
may have an idea that will interest others 
around the world-wide circle of FIELD & 
STREAM readers. Or, if it is a question 
you would like answered, kindly enclose an 
addressed stamped envelope for reply. 











28-gauge pump seems to me to be some- 
what like the so-called “wisdom” tooth— 
ie, it fills out the set, but beyond that 
seems to serve no particularly useful pur- 
pose, inasmuch as the 28-gauge maximum 
load today is a 34-ounce load just the 
same as the .410-gauge maximum load. 

But the 28-gauge pump is slightly su- 
perior to the same model in .410-gauge 
for the reason already mentioned—that it 
has a slightly larger tube to aid in mak- 
ing quicker alignment—and quick align- 
ment is a highly important factor in good 
wingshooting. Quick alignment means 
easy alignment—and ease of alignment 
means less attention devoted to the gun 
and more eyepower devoted to the target, 
as should be. 

As to barrel length and barrel boring, 
there is no practical ballistic advantage in 
having the barrel longer than 26 inches in 
an upland gun—and the short barrel is 
more instantly responsive to the shooter’s 
tellexes in quickly getting on the target 
and firing. 

However, the shooter with presbyopic 
vision, or far-sightedness, may do better 
with 28-inch barrels on a double-gun—al- 
though on the pump or autoloader the 26- 
ich barrel is amply extended (by the 
extra length of the action) for this type of 
shooter, 3 

Probably the most practical choice in 
barrel borings for upland use in a double- 
gun 1s improved cylinder in the first bar- 
tel and modified choke in the second. 

here a man prefers a repeater, inasmuch 
i he is getting a lot of gun for his money 
“re anyway, he ought to be willing to 
invest a little extra cash for an additional 

trel—in which case, have one barrel 
red improved-cylinder for general up- 











land shooting, and a full-choke barrel for 
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World Standard 
Rifle Cartridges 











PICK THEM 
FOR POWER 


Find Your Deer Quickly 
and Find Him 





As in Rifles, © 


< 


So Also in Ammunition 


OR sure leadership in quality, look to the make that steadily pioneers in devel- 
oping new improvements— Winchester. First in producing, 70 years ago, the 
metallic cartridge now universally standard. Foremost today with new velocities, 
power and accuracy, developed in Winchester Staynless Non-Mercuric center-fires. 


The new Super Speed .220 Winchester Swift is by far the world’s fastest com- 
mercial cartridge, with the astounding velocity of 4,140 fs. The new Super Speed 
.219 Winchester Zipper, with 3,420 fs., is the runner-up, for lever-a¢tion rifles, in 
this new class of ultra-speedy small-bores. The new Super Speed .270 Winchester 
with 100 grain bullet, starting on its way at 3,630 fs., is still another class leader in 
the same chain of development. These three cartridges with amazing new speed 
and energy coupled with super-fine accuracy are typical examples of Winchester’s 
world leadership in making ammunition. 


Buy An Extra Box for Sighting In 


Whatever the caliber of your rifle, whatever style and weight of bullet you 
prefer, get Winchester dependable Staynless Non-Mercuric Cartridges. If buying a 
new rifle, buy an extra box for sighting in. In fact, before any hunting trip it is 
always well to check the sights and trajectory curve of any rifle with accurate 
cartridges. . . . In buying Winchesters you are sure not only of full rated power 
from true standard velocities, not only the new higher speeds, modern bullets in 
best weight choice, and super-fine accuracy according to the type of cartridge, but 
also extreme uniformity of performance. Besides, with their sure fire, clean 
Winchester Staynless priming there can be no rust from primer residue in the 
barrel of your rifle. And your cartridges have the valuable case-preserving 
Winchester non-mercuric advantage. 

Consult the new Winchester Cartridge Chart at your dealer’s. He will gladly 
team with you in this. For free 56-page Pocket Catalog, use the coupon. 


Catalog FREE 
The Winchester Pocket Catalog of STAY Ni L re Ss S 
World Standard Ammunition illus- NON-MERCURIC 
trates and describes |7 Rifles, 20 Shot- - 


guns. Lists cortridges ond shells. Ano CW @ MS EDN CE 


12 pages on ammunition and game. 





ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee SEND Coupon NOW ——— — — — — — — 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., Dept. 5-C , New Haven, Conn., U. S. A. 
Yes, I'll be glad to have some more new information on Winchester World Standard Guns and Ammunition. 
Send me FREE the 1937 Winchester Pocket Catalog, as described above. 


Address............ 
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FEATHERWEIGHT 


The new Featherweight Zeiss Binoculars 
have made a real hit with sportsmen! 
Without any sacrifice in the famed Zeiss 
optical quality or sturdiness of construc- 
tion, these new models weigh 32 to 40% 
less than former models . . . Less weight 
to carry; can be held with greater ease 
and steadiness. 

Ever since Zeiss invented the prism 
binocular in 1893, Zeiss Binoculars have 
been leaders throughout the world—not 
only in quality, but in the quantity sold. 
The U. S. Navy, and practically all the 
armies and navies in the world, great 
explorers and thousands of sportsmen and 
big game hunters use Zeiss Binoculars— 
proof of their recognized optical efficiency 
and sturdy mechanical construction. 

At leading dealers. Write for Booklet. 





CARL ZEISS, INC., Dept. T 3-9 EARL ZEISS) 
485 FIFTH AVENUE. NEW YORK 
728 So. Hill St., Los Angeles JENA) 


RTO § 


A 


ZEISS IKON CAMERAS 

















Dress to HUNT in 


HUNTING 
CLOTHES 


For ALL your hunting in 
big game country, dress in 
Woolrich Clothes. Right 
for the woods. armth, 
protection, durability— 
you’ve got them. And you 
are dressed to look and 
feel your best. For first 
choice, here is a complete 
outfit in our best red-and- 
black water-repellent 32-0z. 
pure wool mackinaw: No. 
503 Coat, No. 

Breeches and No. 
Hat-Cap to match. 


Wear the Mountain Make 


107 years our mountain mills 
clothed woodsmen and hunters. Today as al- 
ways, statting with the raw wool, we card it, 
spin, dye and weave it into cloth—tailor it to 
fit you. Deer hunters, partridge hunters, trout 
fishermen work on your clothes. Men who find 
their sport right at our back door. 

You will find exactly what you want in 
Woolrich Clothes. Full choice in hunting 
coats, cossack jackets, cruisers, stag shirts, 

. mackinaws, breeches, long pants, 
vests, hat-caps, caps, socks, mittens. Special 
values in hunting r pay HO xed checks and 
plain. Ask your dealer for Woolrich Hunting 
Clothes. Look for the Woolrich trade mark. 
For free catalog, write us. 


WOOLRICH WOOLEN MILLS 
John Rich & Bros.—Est. 1830 
Dept. F.S. Woolrich, Penna. 
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late-season pheasant shooting, when the 
birds may be rising a bit wild, and also 
for use on dove and duck. And of course 
have both barrels the same length so that 
the gun will always balance and “feel” 
the same in the hands. 

As to stock specifications, one good rule 
to follow here is to shoot as straight a 


brain and your nerves do notice jt U 

standard loads—and put a recoil pad 4 
the butt of your gun even then if yoy : 
rather uncomfortably aware of the aa 
kick. But stay away from heavy 4 
Heavy loads are meant for expert shots 
and then to be used only on special ocea. 
sions. The only advantage of the heary 
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From point A, lead is 4 feet at 20-yard range and 8 feet at 40-yard range. The angle of 
lead, however, is the same at both ranges. At points B and C, here the shooter gets« 
fore-shortened view of 4-ft. lead at 20 yards and 8-ft. lead at 40 yards, respectively—and 
here again at B and C the angle of lead is the same for both 20-yard range and 40-yard 
range, though slightly less angle than for the crossing shot from point A 


stock as you can—and without being 
aware of it, you can usually shoot a 
straighter stock than you imagine you 
can. Average specifications are generally 
conceded to be about 24-inch drop at 
heel, 1%4-inch drop at comb and 1-inch 
pitchdown at the muzzle. I personally pre- 
fer 2'4-inch drop at heel, with 114-inch 
drop at comb and zero pitch—the latter 
meaning, that with gun set butt-down on 
a horizontal surface, the barrel will stand 
perfectly vertical instead of leaning for- 
ward an inch or more out of vertical at 
the muzzle. 

The only purpose of pitch is to make the 
gun-butt seat well on your shoulder—so 
that it will fit the contour of your shoul- 
der and thus rest securely without any 
tendency to slip or wobble. Pitch can also 
be utilized to make the gun shoot slightly 
higher or lower, but this is a makeshift 
adjustment and should be altered only 
with extreme caution if the butt ‘already 
fits the shoulder and seats evenly and 
securely. 

As to loads, at the beginning stage of 
your wingshooting, avoid heavy loads as 
you would a pestilence. You may think 
you can stand recoil. Perhaps your shoul- 
der won't notice it so much, But your 


load is that it adds some slight extra 
yardage to your range, but— 

If you are doing your wingshooting jo 
correctly you will kill 98 per cent of you 
game within 40 yards in the upland field 
at least 85 per cent within 30 yards, and 
not less than 75 per cent within 25 yard 
of your gun—and these are conservative 
figures. So you can see for yourself that 
this kind of shooting does not call for the 
use of maximum loads. 


HE standard 20-gauge skeet load 0 
%-ounce of No. 9 chilled shot out 0 
improved cylinder boring will kill a 
every crack at 35 yards—and incidentally, 
this is a rattling good quail load, although 
for many years quail hunters have mort 
or less standardized on No. 8 shot. 
Now, in the matter of handling you 
gun on game, let’s put it briefly and si 


ply. At the outset of his shooting caret: 


the beginner should in all probability am 
his gun in about the same way that 
would coarsely sight a rifle. In this 
stage of your experience your eyes 
hands are in process of being trained # 
synchronize in the shooting function. As 
eyes and hands become more and mot 
thoroughly trained to work together, 
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will find your shooting being speeded up. 
Not hurried, you understand ; but you just 
raturally get faster as hesitancy, awk- 
wardness and lost motion disappear. — 

Eventually you will come to the point 
where your view of the gun barrel is most- 
jy a subconscious image—or, I should say, 
you will then be only subconsciously aware 
of the barrel—while by far the greater part 
of your vision will be concentrated on the 
target, where it belongs. 

If you are fortunate enough to have your 
master eye on your gun-side, you should 

in practicing at binocular shooting 
right at the outset. Shoot with both eyes 

. Practically all of our best wing-shots 

shoot with both eyes open. But if you are 
so unfortunate as to have your master eye 
opposite your gun-side, then, if at all pos- 
sible, change your gun to the side of your 
master eye. If not possible, squint one eye 
for the time being, because this is a diffi- 
cult proposition that can be taken up only 
after you are well along in your wing- 
shooting experience. 


KNOW what I am talking about when 

I say that being left-eyed and right- 
handed (or vice versa) makes a tough 
shooting problem. I have a left master eye 
and cannot possibly shoot other than from 
the right shoulder. For years I squinted the 
left eye—did pretty good shooting—but 
about a half-dozen years ago decided to go 
tobinocular or two-eyed shooting and there 
my troubles began. 

I have solved the problem insofar as it 
can be solved for the shooter with this type 
of disability. But it was a tough job—and 
even today this cock-eyed situation tricks 
me into missing just often enough to bar 
me from the ranks of the day-in-day-out 
dependable shots. 

So, if at all possible, get your gun on 
your master-eye side, even though you 
have to reverse the functions of the right 
and left hands. To the shooter on the sun- 
ny side of twenty, it isn’t so difficult to 
make this shift in hands—but once you pass 
thirty, then the mould is pretty well set. 

To my perhaps narrow way of thinking, 
there is but one correct way to shoot a 
fying target—and here we shall refer to 
the crossing target for the purpose of il- 
lustration. This is to swing your gun on 
the target from behind. When you swing 
on the target from behind you are doing 
two things: First of all you are establish- 
ing correct elevation. Second, you are 
gauging the speed of the target’s flight. 
Swing on the target from behind—then as 
you pass the target, fire without retarding 
in the least the gun’s swinging momentum. 

That’s all there is to it. You may hear 
several other different versions, but my 
advice is to pay no attention to them. This 
matter of establishing correct lead is fre- 
quently very thoroughly misinterpreted. I 
hark back to the astonishing claim once 
made by an old-time duck shooter, who as- 
sured me that he always measured his lead 
m terms of bird-lengths! Of course there 
Was Just enough logic in his theory to make 
ithold water; for he claimed that the ap- 
parent size of the bird is always a good 
gauge as to its range (which is true) and 
that correct lead could then be determined 
by quickly ( ?) estimating the proper num- 

of duck-lengths to pull his muzzle 
ahead of the target. Try it sometime if 
you think it sounds easy. 


This matter of lead I’m convinced is 
» Simply a matter of timing. Possibly it may 


also be closely associated with a sense of 
angular measurement. It has little or noth- 
ing to do with the feet-and-inches ahead 
of the target one should hold his gun. A 
‘foot lead on a flying target at 20-yard 
Tange, say, will kill the target. An 8-ft. 
tad at 40 yards will also kill the target. 
But both the 4-ft. lead at 20 yards and the 
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@ What's so fascinating? Well, Pll tell 
you, for I’ve tried it. The first drink 
seemed rather surprising. It was so 
different, so richly distinctive. After 
a week with Bushmills, I decided it 
was the whiskey I'd be happy to settle 
down with. It has a rich, round body 
and it is so soft and smooth. It is 
certainly the de luxe whiskey from 
Ireland. Taste it—enjoy it for about 
a week—and no matter how well- 
stocked your cellar may be—notice 
how often you'll forsake all other 
whiskeys when there’s a bottle of 
Bushmills around. 






ROBUST AS OLD RYE 
MELLOW AS OLD BOURBON 
TANGY AS OLD SCOTCH 


YOUR GUIDE TO & GOOD LIQUORS 


© 1987, N. D. P.C. 


USHMILLS 


WHISKEY 


THAT HAS EVERYTHING 
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8-ft. lead at 40 yards have the same angle. 
So I say that proper leading is entirely a 
matter of good timing—that is, accurate 
gauging of the speed of the target as your 
muzzle comes from behind, and good co- 
ordination in letting off the shot. 

Of course you cannot expect to acquire 
expert timing right off the bat. Correct 
timing comes only after much experience, 


YOU CAN BE 


COMFORTABLE 


AND DRY 


6é 9 
IN US LIGHTWEIGHT 


HUNTING BOOTS 
SNUGLACE 


This popular shoe has all 
the features of the favor- 
ite “US” Snugleg boot, ex- 
cept it carries a lacing 
closure in front at the top. 
It is made in 12-inch or 
16-inch lengths. It is net 
lined and built with shock- 
proof insole. Comes in 
men’s and boys’ sizes. 





























much practice. In the beginning, probably 
you should measure your lead on something 
akin to the feet-and-inches basis. On the 
| skeet field for instance, it is a matter of 
| arithmetic to prove that shooting from 
station 4, your load should leave the muzzle 
at a time when the gun is pointed about 4 
feet ahead of the targe. To accustom your 
eye to this 4-foot lead at 2l-yard range, 
take a board of 4-foot length and set it off 
at 21 yards and take a look at it. Cut anoth- 
er board of 8-foot length and set it off at 
40-yard range and you will get an idea 
| of what proper upland-bird lead looks like 
at 40 yards. 
Also, take a look at both board-lengths 
from various angles to see what fore- 
| shortened view of correct lead looks like 
| on quartering targets at these ranges. 
| By thus accustoming your eye to the 
image of correct lead at varying range and 
| at varying angle, you may possibly accel- 
| erate the development of your timing. 
| Don’t be discouraged if you don’t seem to 
| catch on to it immediately. Wing-shooting 
is simple, yes. But even so simple a trick 
as hitting a crossing target within 40-yard 
range can be extremely puzzling until the 
day arrives when eye, brain and trigger- 
finger are working smoothly together. 

This multiple function of eye, brain and 
trigger-finger we can bunch all together 
and simply call it timing—and it’s every- 
thing. 

When you have mastered this whip-like 
sequence of coordination—from eye to 
brain to trigger-finger, and known as 
timing—then you will have learned about 
all there is to wing-shooting. 

Next month we shall proceed a step 
farther with this simple thing called wing- 
shooting : Something about the importance 
of correct stance and good footing; how 
to mount the gun; keeping the eyes focused 
at universal vision; and why it’s probable 
that no two shooters ever “lead” their 
targets exactly the same. 

—Bor NICHOLS 





YUGO HUNTING SHOE 


This ideal shoe is made 
with a genuine tanned elk 
top and super quality rub- 
ber bottom. The top is so 
treated that it does not be- 
come hard even with con- 
stant wetting and drying. 
Genuine crepe rubber out- 
sole with rolled edge. 
Comes in men’s and wo- 
men’s sizes. 


ROB ROY 


This popular 15-inch 
waterproof hunting shoe 
has been standard equip- 
ment with many sports- 
men for years. The tire 
cord back stay prevents 
the back of this shoe from 
wrinkling and breaking out 
at the counter. This is a 
vulcanized product and 
will last for years. 


EARLY GUN EXPERIENCES 


OST of us who have grown up to 
middle age today started our shoot- 
ing careers with strange and sundry as- 
sortments of pot-metal. To read of the 
experiences of others who have done this 
same thing, and particularly of still older 
men who started even farther back from 
the “scratch” we came from—these first- 
hand experiences are always interesting to 
read about. At least the Editor of this De- 
partment so regards them. 
This month, such a letter comes from 
W. H. C. of West Virginia, who modestly 
says he prefers to remain anonymous. 


Ask your sporting goods dealer to show 
you his line of “US” hunting and fishing 
equipment. Or write Department TAR, 
1790 Broadway, New York City. United 
States Rubber Products, Inc. 


Ask to see the “US” Duck Hunter’s Boot, 
which pulls on over leather shoes. 






United States Rubber Company 








“Where I first got my love for guns | 
do not know,” he writes, “as none of 
people were hunters or had guns; but jg 
all probability it came from my watchj 
a man who had a gun-shop near my hom 
He made muzzle-loading rifles. He was, 
fine mechanic and he, with a helper, woul 
make guns complete, possibly with the ex: 
ception of the barrels which he probably 


0 oo 





The new Sedgley safety firing-pin for Springfield rifles 


bought, although I often saw him rifling 
them after they were finished, most of 
them with set triggers. He would target 
them and adjust the sights from a back 
shop-window across a creek about 100 to 
200 yards, the target placed on a large 
rock. I would go down the creek, cross a 
bridge, come back up the creek to place 
the targets for him, and then bring them 
back to the shop. Of course, he would let 
me shoot once in a while. 


sc Y next experience was when I hada 

job driving cows from town to pas- 
ture, about a mile and a half, at 25 centsa 
week. Around the pasture there were sever- 
al woodchuck holes, and I used to see these 
little animals playing and feeding when | 
went after the cows. I soon developed a 
desire to shoot at them, but had no gun, 
I soon found an old vet who had what he 
called an Enfield rifle which I bought for 
two dollars in hard-earned cash. It must 
have weighed at least 10 pounds and hada 
hammer on it as big as a barn-door hinge 
and a trigger-pull about 10 pounds. The 
barrel must have been 36 inches long with 
an iron ram-rod with a sort of hinge at 
the top of the barrel so you could not lose 
it. It shot an ounce lead bullet and I car- 
ried my powder in a bottle and gauged my 
powder charge by looking at what was left 
in the bottle after loading. 

“For wadding I used newspaper and it 
was some load I put in it. I would take a 
couple of circles around my ’chuck holes 
and, if I saw one, would whistle and he 
would sit up. Would rest the old gun 
through the fence and let drive and the 
dirt would fly somewhere near him; but 
when I hit one he would never get back 
in the hole. I would take him home and 
my grandfather would cure the skin and 
Mother would use it for mittens or caps 
the next winter for us boys. 

“The next gun I remember having was 
one a grand old gentleman from New 
Orleans gave me. It was a finely-made 
shotgun, a 14-bore, and he bought it when 
in England on one of his trips. It was 4 
Forsythe gun and I don’t believe it could 
have been over six pounds in weight. He 
took me out in the woods and showed me 
how to place the gun in loading, putting 
on the caps, carrying the gun while hunt- 
ing, and the dangers of careless handling. 

“The next gun I had was a 10-bore Le 
fever, about 914 pounds heavy, and if I 
remember correctly it had a side snap; 
inch barrels, but, of course, I did not know 
about the boring as we had not gotten that 
far along. All a fellow would say of his 
shotgun in that day was how far he could 
kill a squirrel with it. I killed everything 
from woodcock to deer with my gun. 
used brass shells a good deal, which I load- 
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th black powder ; smokeless was not 
i that time. On deer, for watching 
jicks OF shining, I used No. 4 buckshot. 


t wire about three or four inches apart, 
about five drams of powder in, a wad, 
then four shot and a light wad, then four 
gore and another wad until I had the 12 
in, And every one would go into a pattern 


that got hit—he was generally your meat. 
“Then I began to get on to the rifle game 
jor hunting deer, using the shotgun only 
it night. But the first deer I ever killed 
yas at a lick, using a double-barrel gun, 
quazle-loader, one barrel rifled and the 
ther loaded with buckshot. I pulled both 
jgrrels on him and he fell dead in the lick 
and the fellow with me gave me fits for 
goiling the lick; he said no more deer 
yould visit the lick that season. But the 
ral cause (I always thought) was that he 
jgared I would be asleep, but I was too 
quick for him and beat him to the shot. 
“Most of the rifles in earlier days were 
inthe hands of farmers or country people. 
City people did not take to them until later. 
Itwas the farmers’ dull season in the win- 
tr and they hunted deer and had shooting 
matches for turkeys on Saturdays and holi- 
days, and they all used muzzle-loaders ; 
hut [have shot double-barrelled rifles, with 
one barrel over the other, the barrels gen- 
eally using two different sized bullets, so 
you see the over-and-under gun is not 
sew by any means. 

‘The next gun that came in after the 
muzzle-loaders was the Winchester lever- 
ation 1873 .44-40 cartridge. This was a 
very popular gun and, I believe, killed 
more deer than all the others together. It 
yas the first successful magazine gun. I 
rmember it was used extensively in the 
yest, and Dr. Carver also used it on his 
exhibitions. 


"HEN Colt came out with a trombone- 
action repeater using the same cart- 
ridge. It was a nice, light gun, but not as 
god as the Winchester. The cartridges 
ct the barrel at too much of an angle 
ad used to scrape off some of the lead. 
‘Then the Marlin began to come into 
the market, and a few others, but the Win- 
chester was the popular make. The .44-40 
Model 1873 did not have a very flat trajec- 
tory but it had a fair-weight bullet, and 
most deer are shot at a distance of 50 
to 75 yards in the eastern timber country, 
fat trajectory was not as important as in 
the western country. 
“My next rifle was a .45-70 Model 
86. This gun got me the most game of 
ay rifle I ever owned. I used both the 
470-405 cartridge and the .45-85-300 in 
‘which made an ideal combination. I used 
this gun for several years. It was slightly 
heavy, so I got the .30-calibre bug and 
tought a .30-calibre Winchester as it was 
much lighter. I used the .30 one season and 
ound if you did not hit a deer in the head, 
stother vital spot, he would run off and 
¢ and you would lose him. This I did 
wt like. Eventually I got rid of this gun 
and bought a 33 calibre Model 1886 Win- 
thester and this is the gun I am inclined 
0 believe is ideal for general all-round 
tunting. It has a bullet of good weight, 
larly flat trajectory, and in the half maga- 
tne is not of excessive weight. Today this 
still my choice. 
Of course, my experience with bolt- 
‘ction guns is limited. But here in the east, 
do not think they are suitable. For the 
West, they are probably all right. But 
Mere you hunt for days sometimes before 
Yu get a shot, when your chance does 
‘me you want to be in a position to take 





y ould just chamber in a 10-bore. | 
a in and clamped 12 on a fine cop- | 


she size of a barrel-head at 80 or 90 yards | 
ora little better, and woe unto the deer | 
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All Those 
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» No li o the sports- 
Ss man who likes a shotgun that 

\ meas ’ 
& is sighted along a single barrel, 








Savage presents a variety of 
models in each type. For details as to 
barrel lengths, borings, etc., please con- 
sult the Savage Catalog. It describes not 
only the guns referred to above, but a// 
Savage Products, including high power 
rifles, and small bore rifles. 

If you want a copy, just send the handy 
coupon. 




























@e Send for Savage Catalog 


Savage Arms Corporation 
Dept. 135, Utica, N.Y. 
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mean success or failure after several hard 
days’ work, and I figure this bolt-action 
rifle is too slow for my purpose. 

“After all is said though, the rifles of 
today are well suited to the various uses 
intended, and the main objection to many 
rifles is not in the gun itself (most any of 


most reassuring in this picture of a serene 
and somewhat academic sport steadily 
gaining in popularity—gaining in spite of 
the fact that on all sides we are beset by 
chaotic sociological conditions and even 
more foolish economic “isms.” It is re- 
assuring, I say—because it is apparent that 











them will perform fairly well) but in the 
man pointing it. We are all prone to cook 
up some alibi and the trouble is generally 
laid to the gun, and this means a new one. 
Look at trapshooters, for instance; some 
of them don’t shoot a gun long enough to 
get used to it. But let the good work go 
on. It makes business for the manufac- 
turers, and I guess they deserve it.” 


NEW WINCHESTER M52 


F an accurate analysis could be made 

today, it would no doubt be discovered 
that small-bore rifle shooting is advanc- 
ing along the popularity path at a faster 
pace than any other branch of our shoot- 
ing sport. If one needs any assurance of 
this trend of the times, he has but to note 
the gathering phalanxes of force which 
are being concentrated on the small-bore 
match-shooting public by the great rival 
camps of Remington and Winchester. 

It seems to me that there is something 











Innards of new Winchester Model 52: New speed 
lock and its patented trigger mechanism with two 
separate adjustments; 
ment; the other for trigger pull-off. Turning the 
screw (accessible when breech bolt is removed) 


one for trigger engage- 


adjusts weight of trigger pull 


we must be a people of pretty sound 
character to take a growing interest in 
the mathematically-precise refinement of 
small-bore match shooting at a time when 
most of the remainder of the world shows 
evidence of being inhabited by the boom- 
bang type of flibbertigibbet. 

Anyway, what I started out to say is, 
that just as Remington bet its shirt that 
it could produce the finest small-bore 
match rifle ever developed in this coun- 
try—in its recently-issued Model 37—so 
has Winchester now laid its shirt on the 
same line in calm acceptance of the 
challenge to the long years of supremacy 
held by its famous Model 52. 

When you do enough to make Win- 
chester redesign and refurbish one of its 
leading models, you’ve got to get up early 
in the morning—and Remington did rise 
rather early on that particular morning 
when it announced its new Model 37 
small-bore match rifle. 

One of the foremost things Remington 
did was to produce a small bore aristocrat 
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But the new 52 seems to me to be 
about as near the pinnacle of what a spat 
bore match rifle can ever hope to 
that it would be wasting effort to % 
to improve it. a 

The stock on the new Winchester 9) 
by that master artist in gun-stock dean 
Bob Owen—a gentleman who, instinetiy 
or intuitively, somehow knows just wha 
wood should be and where it shouldn’! 
on a gun-stock—and regardless of wheths 
the weapon in question is a shotgun op 
rifle. In brief, the stock on this fate § 
is gracefully and good-lookingly stre 
lined to the point where it is actysf 
pleasing to behold. 

In shuddering recollection of some 
the small-bore stock monstrosities I }y 
seen the boys whittle out for themselya: 
in years gone by, this grace of line in te. 
new 52 is an item, believe me! a 

The accuracy of the 1937 edition of de. 
Winchester 52 I am willing to take 
granted, at least for the present. Ma 
of fact, one might safely take its accy 
for granted without any reservation w 
soever. But knowing the temperament 
whims of the small-bore match rif 
and knowing the generous amount g 
machine+rest work that will be required 
to put this new 52 through its pac 
we'll just have to delay all informat 
on accuracy data until at least two 9 
three months hence. é: 


$e of the most exasperating trai 
common to the small-bore match rifle 
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that could be used alternately with either 
telescope or iron sights. Such a thing 
wasn’t possible with the 52 Winchester of 
a day gone by. At least it wasn’t possible 
for this Editor, as the high comb on the 
then-standard M52 stock was apparently 
designed only to hold the shooter’s face 
in proper position for telescope sighting. 
You couldn’t get your eye down to the 
line of the iron sights without having 
said face altered—and as much improve- 
ment as our face might have gained by 
alteration, still we felt the Winchester 
demand in this respect was somewhat ex- 
cessive. As a result we shot the 52 with 
telescope sight only. 

But the new Winchester 52—well, the 
new 52 is something to write home about. 
I won’t attempt to describe it in minute 
detail, because this has already been done 
by the voluminous Winchester circular, 
as well as by esteemed contemporaries 
who had more space to spare in their 
respective publications than I could give 
the subject in this Department last month. 


The new Heavy-Barrel Winchester M52 with streamlined Marksman stock 




























HE world-. 
yours for t 


as far as the impatient man is concerned, ito useful en 
is its extreme sensitivity to slightest varia Hey, and Op 
tion in the tiny .22 cartridge. This peculiar The es 


ity of course makes an appeal to the more 
patient individual—if only because this type owe, fired a 
of shooter can make the high-grade smal 39936 Nationa 
bore match rifle do wondrous tricks ad fine stabil; 
testing, testing and everlastingly testing, 


until he finds the particular brand (and With Wes 
lot) of fodder that exactly suits the rifle Jac its mar! 

You never can tell about these aristo- hat will hap 
cratic small bores. Some of them I bove illustra 


caviar, truffles and champagne. Others d0 
their best work on corned beef and cabbage! | 
As an illustration, it was about a cozy 
years back when I bought my first 52. 
friend Osgood and I took it over tot 
Ossining Rifle Club, carting along wil 
us as many brands of match ammunition 
we could muster up out of our respect® 
kits—and then proceeded to put that 
through its paces in the machine-rest. 
We started early in the afternoon. We | 
were still on the job when the sun 
(Continued on page 51) 











e Gunner Henry P. Cro 
ey C., with Wimbledon om 


and his world record target— 100x.- 
100, with 19 V’s, for 20 shots at 1,000 
yards with Western Ammunition. 
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Photograph of Western .30-'06 
Soft Point bullet, showing how 
Western championship accuracy is & 
converted into maximum striking Eg 
energy through perfect mushrooming, 
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Better Hunting 


WATCH YOUR STREAMS! 


HE good old summer-time is here 

again in full force, and with it the 

opportunity for SQUARE CIRCLE 

members to serve their 
organization and the cause of 
conservation on a half-dozen 
different fronts. They can aid 
predator control by polishing 
off a crow now and then; they 
can locate cover suitable for 
the release of game and as- 
sist in work of stocking that 
cover, and they can keep their 
weather-eyes peeled for fla- 
grant law violators. 

Another idea occurs to us, 
too. It deals with ways in 
which SQuARE CrRcLE mem- 
bers can safeguard their next 
year’s trout fishing. Unfor- 
tunately there are numerous 
good trout streams through- 
out the country that are seri- 
ously affected by low water, 
even during normal summer 
weather. During drought pe- 
riods, conditions on many of 
these streams become actually 
acute, and there are a lot of 
splendid fish lost as a result. 

For example, we are re- 
minded of the two Massachusetts Square- 
shooters who last year made weekly sur- 
veys of the streams in their territory 
during the abnormal spell of dry weather 
and transplanted scores of trout in the 
headwaters of two of them when the lower 
stretches showed signs of running bone 
dry. In one segregated pool, not 20 feet 
square, they found more than 50 stranded 
trout. Had it not been for these men 
there would have been 50 less trout for 
fishermen’s creels this past spring. 

We all hope that there won’t be another 
drought period late this summer. But if 
there is, Squareshooters should follow the 
example of these sportsmen and encourage 
other anglers to help them with their work. 
If these acute conditions again become 
evident, get in touch with your local game 
warden and have him supervise the job. 





How to join the SQUARE CIRCLE? 
Information on this point is furn- 
ished in small space in every issue of 
FIELD & STREAM, somewhere in the 
advertising columns, easily spotted by 
the SQUARE CIRCLE insignia. 











Another way in which Squareshooters 
can help fight the water shortage problem 
on trout streams during the summer 
months is by opening up springs along 
their banks. A few hours’ work with a 
shovel and a mattock, digging out these 
springs and providing channels from them 
to the streams, will add much needed water. 
If you will look carefully you may find 
as many as a dozen such springs along a 
stream in the course of a mile. Water from 
them does not always reach streams speed- 


ily enough by natural filtration, and a lit- 
tle amateur hydraulic engineering will 
hasten the flow when it is needed. 
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Edited by 
TOM GREGORY 


Squareshooter Felt and a collection of crow eggs 


CASH FOR EGGS 
pipe eae se Harry Felt, way 


up in Saskatchewan, Canada, sends us 
a lot of informative letters in the course 
of a year, but his most recent correspond- 
ence should prove particularly interesting 
in view of the current anti-crow cam- 
paign. Squareshooter Felt, who is_be- 
yond a doubt “Public Enemy Number 
One” of Canada’s crow population, has 
undertaken a unique control system all 
his own—supervising collection of crow 
eggs by school children of his district. He 
writes : 

“My crow campaign continues 100 per 
cent. Great interest is being manifested 
by the 14 schools I have lined up, and 
keen rivalry is being shown, since there’s 
a beautiful silver cup at stake. The re- 
sults are far beyond expectations. We 
are now in position to definitely state 
that we have cut the loss in duck nests 
this year to about 10 per cent, from 85 
per cent a few years ago. The photo is 
of yours truly and a 14-day collection of 
crow legs and eggs. On the day and after 
this picture was taken I collected nearly 
500 eggs and 150 legs, which of course, 
don’t show. Believe it or not, but there 
are approximately 3,700 crow eggs, 600 
legs and some 200 magpie eggs in this 
picture. They are still pouring in by the 
hundreds. 

“It seems to me that when we can cut 
the losses in duck eggs as we have in a 
20-mile area, and saved thousands of 
ducks, we can destroy 50,000 crows over 
a 100-mile area and save perhaps a mil- 
lion waterfowl. This is the duck “factory”, 
so to sneak. The best way to keep up its 
production is to concentrate on the crows, 
which are, beyond a doubt, one of the 
chief reasons for the decline of the duck 
supply. I have proven this right here.” 


Better Fishing 


SET THE EXAMPLE 
if eye probably isn't a Squareshooter 


in the world who at one time or an. 
other hasn’t thought to himself: “Gosh, i 
I could only teach sportsmap. 
like ethics to So-and-So ing 
polite sort of way. How am] 
going to tell him he’s wrong?” 

You've felt that yourself. 
Remember how it burned you 
up to see friend John may 
undersized trout with his dry 
hands trying to get them off 
the hook, or the jolt you got 
when you saw George blast 
away into that brace of stool- 
ed mallards on your last duck 
trip? 

There are a lot of men in 
this world who would make 
swell sportsmen if they were 
only shown the difference be- 
tween right and wrong. Some 
of them can be told; some of 
them can’t. Squareshooters 
can do a lot for those men, 
and for their sport, by setting 
the example. Make your ac- 
tions conspicuous when you 
douse your camp fire; when 
you kill the ashes from your 
pipe; when you put back 
smallish fish, or give your game a break 
purely in the interest of sport. 

A friend of ours tells the story of fol- 
lowing a North Woods trail with a man 
who had the vicious habit of tossing away 
lighted cigarettes. For miles this vigilant 
“follower” went out of his way to stomp 
out the “butts”, without saying a word. 
But finally, his patience exhausted, he at- 
tracted the man’s attention with an exas- 
perated “Look!” and ground out another 
—and the last—cigarette, with his friend 
as audience. 

“It worked,” he relates. “There wasn't 
another live cigarette dropped in the woods 
for the remainder of that trip. And there 
weren’t any hard feelings, either.” 


ATTENTION, ROANOKE 


 & answer to a letter from Squareshooter 
> 



















J. S. Harmon, 911 Highland Avenue, 

E., Roanoke, Va., we are hereby re- 
questing Square Circle members in that 
city to get in touch with him as soon as 
possible for the purpose of outlining a club 
program. We hope you'll help by dropping 
him a line and letting him know who you 
are. 

Numerous requests of that nature come 
in from time to time, asking us to help 
organize Squareshooters in many com- 
munities by supplying the names of all. 
Obviously, it would be impossible for us 
to do this by mail, so we hit on the idea of 
a “Personal” column in which we can do 
this very thing simply by stating the 1 
quirer’s name as we have above. ; 

This service will start with our next 1s 
sue. Depending on the number of requests 
we have, it may be impossible to handle 
them all in a single issue. But we'll ru 
them through just as fast as we can. We 
hope you like the idea, because it may help 
us all to get together in our common cause. 
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behind the hill and gloomy shad- 
creeping up over the 100-yard 
butts. All samples of match am- 
we had with us seemed to do 
etty well. None, however, was outstand- 
rr good. I didn’t know as much about 
gmall-bore match rifles then as I do now. 


uen 
moth over my latest purchase. Then, 


jing aroun 
foo evden! I came on a partly-used box 
of ordinary run-of-mine Kleanbore. In 
one contemptuous gesture of giving her 
the works, we shoved that stuff through 
the old M52—and I'm damned if the or- 
dinary Kleanbore didn’t produce the most 
wiform and finest groups shot from 
machine-rest all that day. 

If I were seriously going into small- 
hore match shooting today—and God for- 


munition 


bid I should be afflicted with that devour- | 


ing fever at this late date!—I’d test this 
new 52 on the machine-rest with all the 
match (and other) ammunition I could 
lay my hands on. But I'd be sure that any 
test lot of ammunition used could be dupli- 
cated in lots of 25 to 50 thousand right off 
the bat. 

The best place to conduct such test 
would of course be right in the laboratories 
of the big loading companies. And, as I 
say, right off the bat I’d invest in 50- 
thousand cartridges of that particular lot 
and loading—if I could afford it. And 
naturally, I’d continue testing through the 
lot, 50 cartridges out of each thousand, to 
see whether accuracy was holding up to 
standard uniformity. 

But to get back to this latest edition of 
the long-standing champion of the small- 
bore match ranges of the country—I can- 
not for the life of me see where the 1937 
Model of the Winchester 52 could be im- 
proved upon. For iron sights you have 
your choice of practically any high-grade 
combination you fancy. ’Scope blocks of 
course are already on the rifle. The barrel 
is of the so-called full-floating type with 
no anchorage forward of the receiver, as 
should be. The fore-arm is of the new 
semi-beavertail type with adjustable sling- 
swivel base with composition hand sup- 
port. The trigger-pull and fast lock-time 
make as sweet music as the G-string on a 
gut-strung guitar. The action is as smooth 


and effortless as the stroke of a sharp | 


skate-blade on black ice. 


To be brief, this new Winchester 52 | 


is a wow—simply a wow! 


—B.N. 
QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
MIXING TRAP AND FIELD GUNS 


I have been doing some trapshooting for several 
years back with a repeating Winchester. My field 
hunting has been done with a double-barrel gun. 
After se ag at the traps I notice some con- 
fusion when I come to field shooting with the 
double-barrel gun. 

As a result of this, recently I purchased a 
Parker double trap gun. Although was care- 
fully measured for this gun, I am having diffi- 
culty with it. It is shooting too high. In order to 
hit my target my sighting plane must be con- 
siderably below the target—in fact, so far below, 
that it leaves me in a state of more or less guess- 
work as to whether I am properly (or too much) 
under the target. 

hope you can give me some help. This new 


Parker is a beautiful gun and I feel I should be | 


able to do good work with it. 
C. W. O. (OxtI0) 


Axs.—Undoubtedly the confusion you experi- 
chee, going from the single-barrel repeater at the 
traps to the double gun in the field, is caused by 
your accustoming yourself to single alignment 
at the rape. You do much more trapshooting than 
you do field shooting, Therefore, your eye has 


Probably acquired the image of single alignment | 


—to such extent that only with the single-barrel 
Fepeater does your gun-pointing seem natural. 
Ss ne guns are invariably stocked much straight- 

than field guns. There’s a reason for this. No 
apg all but what we get better coordination 
: our shooting when using the straight stock. At 

€ traps an ultra-straight stock can be used, be- 


Cause here the shooter puts his gun to shoulder | 


and holds his face down tight on the comb when 


tly I felt a little bit down in | 


d in the bottom of my kit- | 
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This offer good until Sept 15™ but not in 


























FREE 1000 MINIATURE REPRODUCTIONS 10 HIGH OF OLO 
SPINNING WHEEL THAT ACTUALLY WORKS FOR (O00 
BEST LETTERS ON WHY OLD MR.BOSTON FINE LIQUORS 
REFLECT THE QUALITY TRADITIONS OF OLD BOSTON. 

OLD MR. BOSTON, DEPT. FS9, BOSTON, MASS. 
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states where such offers are prohibited. 
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DENTAL ESTABLISHMEN T, ONE OF 


FAM 

, HITCHCOCKS One 

a MOST ELEGANT THIS SIDE OF “i i = ws 

FEATURED A MODEL ROOM IN WHICH — 

IN LIFE-LIKE WAX THE HEADS OF _ oar 
TONIANS WEARING DR. HITCHCOCKS 
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IDE OF CRAFTSMAN: 
ie ‘s THE INGREDISE oF 
OLD MR.BO: 
wuiskey THAT MAKES IT SO 


UPERB-THE 
UARD ITS PRODUCTION 
NM fouow FAITHFULL 

| Same TRADITIONS OF QUALITY 
INI THar nave Mave THE LOVENY, 
i SILVER, FINE FURNITU vr 
FUL ARCHITECTURE OF 
Vow WORLD-FAMOUS. 


-BUYA BOTTLE TONIGHT. 
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A MILLION HUNTERS 


can’t bey 
wrong ° 


There must be some good reason why over one million sportsmen throughout the World prefer the 


Model 94 Winch rifle. D 
this most popular rifle with the latest improvements 


$27.50 . 








proof of this is shown when the Winchester Company modernize 


in firearms. 







The Model 94 Winchester 
Carbine, as __ illustrated 


above, is made in two of the most popular calibers; 30/30 
and .32 Special with 20 inch “proof steel” barrels; gold bead 
front sight on streamlined sandblasted ramp with hood. These rifles 
will shoot the amazing 110 grain high-speed mushroom bullet for small 


game, also the 150, 165 and 170 gr. and the new sensational 180 gr. Belted bullet. 
Packed in original factory sealed cartons. While our stock lasts, only $27.50. 


DON’T DELAY! Avoid higher prices! 
Money Back Guarantee!!! 


Cartridges for above rifles $1.30 box of 


($2 deposit required on all C.O.D.’s.) 


Air Mail Your Order Today! 


20 except 180 gr. Belted $1.50. Canvas 


leather trimmed cases, $2.25 each. U.S.A. leather scabbards for Carbines $3.95 each. 
A FEW MORE “HUDSON” BARGAINS IN BRAND NEW FACTORY 


pee 


GUARANTEED GUNS!!! 


Rem, Rep. 25/20 or 32/20 cal. 18/2” or 24” bls... $22.45 
Rem. ‘‘Gamemaster’’ #141, .30, .32 or .35 eal. 43.95 
Rem. ‘‘Fieldmaster’’ small bore .22 cal. rep......... 22.45 
Winchester Mod. 63 auto. rifle .22 caliber L. R. 28.65 


HUDSON SPORTING GOODS CO. 


Free Latest Catalog 


Savage Model 99H carbine, 250, 30/30, 300 cal.......$38.90 
oct. bl. 19. 


Savage Model 29 repeater, .22 cal. 24” one 90 
Colt Officers Model, target, .22 or 38 caliber... 37.35 
Smith & Wesson Model K target, .22 or 38 cal. 34.95 


C-52 Warren St., New York City 











IVER J 


39 River St. 










Teach Your Boy To Shoot 
But Start Him Right With The 


-22 Cal. Self-Cocking Rifle 


The exclusive Iver Johnson safety device 
makes it the Safest rifle a boy can use. 


Cocked and set on safe with one operation. Every rifle 
prooftested and targeted for accuracy. 


Patridge type sights. Beautifully 
Unexcelled for small game and target practice and just the 
rifle for your boy. Send for Folder 48A. Model 2X $5.75. 


IVER JOHNSON'S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 
Established 66 years 


New York Branch, 85 Chambers St. 





OHNSON 


deled and finished. ~ 





Fitchburg, Mass. 














In both ALUMINUM ALLOY and STEEL, former 
two-thirds lighter than steel. Wonderful for 
skeet, bird shooting and traps. Fits nearly all 
single bbl. shotguns and gauges. Free folder. 


Lyman Gun Sight Corp., 70 West St., Middlefield, Conn. 








DECOY 
MORE DUCKS! 


Duck-In Decoys, an improved type of “head- 
less toller” used by ‘‘market” hunters years 
ago, are visible further, more attractive from 
the air .. . a sure way to more ducks. 

If yourdealer can’t supply you, send $6.00 check 
or money order to Dept. D for 8 drakes and 4 


S 62 per dozen hens, postpaid com- 
















— hag © a ms 
complete anchors. Weight only 
P 7 pounds, Order now! 


DUC K-IN 

DECOY COMPANY 

4060 Forest Park Bivd. 
St. Louis, Mo. 











LawrenceHHOLSTERS 


Hand made from heavy steer-hide. Lock 
stitched, moulded to exact fit, mahog- 
any color. Give model and barrel length 





or send tracing. *950 
No25 } 


ANY SIZE POSTAGE PREPAID 
Send 3c stamp for Catalog. 
THE GEORGE LAWRENCE CO., Portland, Ore. { 








EBLEY SERVICE AIR RIFLE mxu 


No License Required to Purchas 
R 








Rooks, Rab- 
bits, Rats, Sparrows 

and similar vermin can be 

destroyed by this extremely 

accurate and powerful Air Rifle. 

5 Ideal for Target Practice ‘ 

CALIBRE 22 or 177 =With Leafsight and Peepsight 

WEBLEY & SCOTT Ltd., 171 Weaman St., Birmingham, England 

————————— 











THE LATEST 


[EFEVER.. 


Rats or Ringnecks 


Whether you “crack down” 
on a pest or stop a winging 


gamester you want a gun that will stand the racket. Over 50,000 
rounds without trouble is what one Lefever has done in a Penn- 


sylvania shooting park. 


“Who ever saw a broken Lefever ?” Cata- 


log shows Skeet, Trap, and Game guns—6c in stamps. 
Lefever Arms — Ithaca, N. Y. 
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| fective range for shooting game with § 





calling for the target. With such 
preparation, naturally one can shoot a 
stock at the traps than in the field, 
But under game-shooting conditions her 
ultra-straight trap stock is out of place a 
in the game field there is no time for such deli’ 
ate preparation before delivering the a 
game shooting we must throw the gun to shou lh 
frequently on a surprise rise, and here if on’ 


Sy 







using an ultra-straight-stocked tra gun reed 
invariably tend to over-shoot—unless he tran 






himself over a long period, using on 4 
straight-stock gun_ for everything, he 
shooting to game shooting. ™ 
The shooter with short neck stands a much be, 
ter chance of training himself to use the straigh; 
stock trap gun in the field; but the shooter bo 
long neck may never accomplish this dual = 
successfully. : Usage 
I feel that this new gun of 
too straight in the stock for you. However. y,, 
may accustom yourself to it in time. If nof sg 
might try scraping down the comb a bit, ma 
piece of glass, so as to get your face nearer b 
the gun’s sighting plane. i 

.Would suggest that you select a double 
with more drop at heel for field work. Also = 
will do better work in both branches of shots 
sport if you stick either to double alignment ra 
single alignment—and never try to mix the ty, 
going from the side-by-side double-barrel to pum, 
gun, or vice versa. In fact, inasmuch as yoy een 

to indicate a preference for single alignment 
sibly the over-and-under would be a better chan 
for you in a double gun. : 
B.N, 











yours is just bi 















10-GAUGE VERY SIGNAL PISTOL 





Can you tell me how heavy a charge the Mark: 
Pistol made by Remington Arms i the Sint 
Corps will stand? It is 10-gauge. j 

W. C. P. (New Yonrx) 





Ans.—I do not recommend shot shells for this 
pistol. Neither would I recommend the ordinary 
10-gauge blanks, as they are quite heavy for thi 
arm, The og was designed by the Gover. 
ment during the War and is intended only {x 
shooting the special cartridge containing a pyy, 
technic signal. : 

If the pistol is used at all, it should be us 
with these signal cartridges, or with very ligh 
blanks. 

B. N, 


INCLUDING THE SCANDINAVIAN 










As a sporting goods dealer, I have been ashi 
several times recently by prospective skeet sho 
ers, just what the word “Skeet” means—a 
where the name originated. You may be sure tht 
I felt extremely simple, especially considering m 
position, both in the club and in the busines, 
when I couldn’t answer the question. Any in 
formation that you could give me would be hig 
ly appreciated. 


E. B. W. (BritisH Cotvumsu) 


Ans.—It was back in 1926, I believe, that th 
originators and sponsors of skeet offered a ili 
dollar prize for an appropriate name for the ner 
sport. Mrs. Gertrude Hurlbutt, of Dayton, Mo 
tana, suggested 5 ” an old Scandinavia 


‘Skeet,’ 
form of the word “shoot,” and her suggestion tr 
B. N. 


















ceived the award. 






HI-SPEEDS IN WOODSMAN .22 


I bought a Woodsman .22 last week which! 
intend taking along on a summer camping trip. 
The gun came to me second-hand, but I kno 
the former owner very well and the gun is it 
excellent condition. e says it is all right t 
use the hi-speed ammunition in it. However! 
want to be sure on this point. 

Can you tell me what serial number on th 
Woodsman pistol indicates that the gun is adapte! 
for bi-apeed ammunition? Or what marks 
identification are on the Woodsman pistd # 


adapted ? 
R. H. (PENNSYLVANIA) 










Ans.—There are two ways to tell if a Wool 
man .22 automatic pistol is adapted for use w2 
the hi-speed ammunition. The easier is to ri¢ 
to the serial number. Guns above serial No. 637% 
are fitted with the new housing and springs a 
are safe to use with the hi-speed cartridge. 
you can remove the housing, and if you find 
capital A stamped on the side of the housing tis 
indicates the housing is of the new design sit 
able for use with hi-speed stuff. : ss 

The latter method of course makes it possi 
to determine whether an old gun has been fittt 
with the new housing, since all of these ™ 
housings are stamped with the capital A as m& 
tioned above. BN 


ACCURACY OF THE SLUG LOAD 










Will you please tell me the proper bore ini 
shotgun to shoot slugs? What’s the longest © 







slug loads? What is the best make of 


slug shells? 
G. E. V. (Carrrorsi) 








Ans.—These slugs seem to work well nee 
type of choke, from cylinder to full choke, 0 
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n tter accuracy in a mild choke like 
usually give ae. At epepent Winchester is the 
im ing them, elieve. ; 

one loading f the new shotgun slug is due 


onl 0 
The accuracy rojectile’s well-designed cross- 
mostly The hollow base expands readily to a 


: the barrel and thus minimizes 
goal tight Ad “windage.” There is some rota- 
gas let ihe projectile, due to the ‘‘rifled” vanes, 
oy importance of this rotation as an explana- 
butt 7 the slug’s accuracy is secondary, 1 feel. 
a tongest range the new slug ought to be 
Te ame I believe should be within 50 to 60 
or is, however, does not limit the effective 
we { the slug load itself, but refers only to 
pg ode sighting equipment on the shotgun. 
the cr equipped with rifle sights, the 


: n 4 
pie et te used oe Nga on game up to 
100 yards, maybe a bit beyond. BON 


DEPENDS ON HOW GOOD YOU ARE 


e Colt Woodsman automatic pistol or 


Does th ees Bee teen: | SUNG 
¢ tomatic jam very often? Which 
bt oa Sinead I should get for home 
rotection ? G. H. (Inptana) 


Awns.—Any automatic weapon using as small 
cartridge as the .22 rimfire will jam occasion- 
iy But with the Colt Woodsman in factory 
ay, d using greased or waxed ammuni- 


condition, and usi r J : 
exclusively, jamming should be most infre- 
po Pe dace ‘never had the National Match 


= 38 or .45 jam on me when using factory 


ee whether you get the Woodsman .22 or 
Super .38 automatic for home protection, this 
depends entirely on. what kind of a pistol shot 
you are. Don't believe I’d get the Super .38. 
Would prefer the .45. But wouldn’t advise you 
to get either the Super -38 or the .45 unless 
you are already a good pistol shot. To begin 
your pistol training with a hard-bucking big 
gun will certainly he ag you aims 
i hooting as rapidly as you might. — 

mal ne in my mind but what the Woods- 
man .22 loaded with eleven high-speed cartridges 
in chamber and magazine is a most deadly de- 
fense weapon. Also, the .22 calibre ammunition 
is dirt cheap as compared with ammunition of 
larger calibre, thus enabling you to practice at 
small expense—and only practice makes a man 


a good pistol shot. BN. 


MARBLE AUXILIARY CARTRIDGE 


Do the Marble people put out an auxiliary 
cartridge that would enable me to shoot .22 
shells in a .300 Savage? And do you think the 
idea would work out all right? 

E. B. (Lovtsrtana) 


Ans.—There is no auxiliary cartridge made 
with which to shoot .22 rimfire ammunition in 
the .300 Savage calibre. However, the Marble 
Arms & Equipment Company do furnish an 
auxiliary cartridge to be used in the .300 Savage 
with the Colt automatic ammunition, for 
short-range shooting. The Marble auxiliary made 
specifically for this purpose is the No. ie 


MARLIN OVER-AND-UNDER 20 


I have shot a Model 17 Remington 20-gauge 
pump-gun for the past sixteen years. I don’t 
believe I could get a gun better suited to me 
for two or three times the money it cost, but 
I have more or less decided to go to a double- 
barrel gun. Here’s the trouble, however: It is 
next to impossible for me to use a double-barrel 
gun with any amount of accuracy—and anyway, 
I don’t much feel like learning to shoot all 
over again. 

This State passed a law recently requiring all 
repeaters to be plugged, conforming with the 
present Federal regulations for duck shooting, 
and for this reason I have practically decided 
to get a new gun. Naturally, I am thinking of 
an over-and-under gun. I know very little about 
these guns and just cannot seem to get through 
my head why it is necessary to shift your aim 
for the second, or underneath barrel. 

I would also like to know about what I should 
pay for a good over-and-under gun, bearing in 
mind that my financial condition is not un- 
limited, 
ama fairly good wingshot and can always 
kill my share with the 20- auge. If I buy a 20 
over-and-under I want it for both upland game 
and ducks, Please advise the proper borings of 
barrels. A. G. F. (Maryzanp) 


1 Ax8—You have been using a good gun, but 
know from experience that_a man thinks he 
S to have a change every so often. Inasmuch 

a you are accustomed to single alignment, un- 
questionably the over-and-under should be your 
prs In this respect. you are fortunate right 
rr in that Marlin is bringing out its new 
Pit ota of over-and-under, which probably will 
cattle in another month or so. I am most 
iid ae about this little gun. It is a beau- 
en ia and an amazing value at $40. (I be- 
ph at’s the retail price.) However, if you 
ania vi this gun I’d tell the factory to charge 
ps po five dollars or so and have the fore- 
A ' grip checkered. ‘ 

the ar as changing your hold when shooting 
Second barrel of the over-and-under, this 
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necessity doesn’t exist any more than it is neces- 
sary to change your hold in shooting the second 
barrel on a side-by-side double gun. Both barrels 
in either type of gun are put together to shoot 
to the same point at 40-yard range, Incidentally, 
the under barrel always fires first on the over- 
and-under unless specifically changed to suit the 
whim of the purchaser. The under barrel is 
hitched to the front trigger in the case of the 
double-trigger gun. The under barrel should fire 
first, as recoil here does less to throw the gun 





out of alignment for the second shot. (This point | 
is discussed elsewhere in Questions & Answers | 


this month.) 
On the Marlin over-and-under 20 for all-round 


use, I’d suggest the under barrel bored improved | 


cylinder and the top full choke. This is the best 
compromise in one pair of tubes for all-purpose 
shooting. 

B. N. 


IT CAN BE DONE 


My deer hunting partner lost the sight of his 
right (shooting) eye in the fall of 1932 and 
has been trying to shoot from his right shoulder 
since, but with very little success. 

Would appreciate it if you could advise me 
where he can have an offset stock built for his 
rifle to suit his shooting from the right shoulder 


with his left eye. 
J. N. (Micuican) 


Ans.—The best way out of this unfortunate 
situation is for your friend to learn to shoot 
from the left side. However, other men have 
accomplished the trick in other ways. As regards 
an oftset stock on a rifle, I have never seen 
one. Imagine it would be an awkward combina- 
tion. 


If impossible for your friend to shoot from the | 
left side, would suggest putting on a stock of | 


greater heel drop so that he can get his face 
over the comb and his left eye behind the rear 
sight. This might also be accomplished by cutting 
down the comb—or cutting the comb off alto- 
gether—or possibly hollowing out *the stock so 
that his face might fit down far enough so that 
his left eye could be brought into alignment. 


CONCENTRIC AT 40 YARDS 


| 
As a regular reader of Fretp & Stream, here 


are two questions I would like to have an- 
swered: 

First, at approximately what distance from 
the muzzle of a double-barrel gun do the centers 
of the shot patterns coincide or duplicate each 
other—the gun being the usual full and other 
modified. As I see 
difference, however, as the center of the pattern 
is the center regardless of the gun’s bore. Maybe 
I should say—at what distance do the centers of 
the shot patterns cross 
over-and-under differ from the side-by-side double 
gun in this respect? 





it, this latter makes no | 


each other? And does the | 


Second, which barrel of the over-and-under | 


gun is supposed to give the most kick? 

rR. S. E. R. (ILitNnots) 
Ans.—In a properly made double gun of good 

quality the patterns of both barrels should be 


concentric at 40-yard range. It is this trick of | 


having side-by-side (or over-and-under) barrels 
shoot to the same point at 40-yard range that 
helps make double-gun manufacture expensive. 

Tacidentally, at least one leading double-gun 
maker in this country has perfected a testing 
machine for checking correct alignment of barrels 
on a double-gun, although all guns of this make 
are of course rechecked by shopting test before 
they leave the factory. But you would be aston- 
ished to know how many high-priced hand-made 
double guns coming from overseas show up 
rather badly when put on this testing machine. 

On the over-and-under, recoil from froth upper 
and lower barrels is the same. Theoretically, 
however, recoil from the under barrel is less 
noticeable. This is due to the bore axis of the 
under barrel being nearer the center of gravity 
of the gun—therefore resulting in straight-back 
recoil; whereas recoil from the upper barrel 
not only thrusts backward but tends also to 
rotate the gun upward. Thus the shooter may 
feel the effect of this upward thrust on his 
face, leading him to believe the top barrel 
has more recoil. . 

B. N. 


ACE WOULD BE POOR CHOICE 


I am planning to purchase a handgun in .22 
calibre. Phe two guns I have in mind are the 
Ace and the Woodsman. I find the Ace fits 
hand much better than the Woodsman. Also, I 


can hold the heavier Ace more steadily than the | 


lighter Woodsman. Which would you say? 
J. R. L. (Wasuincton) 

Ans.—Think you would be making a mistake 
in buying the Ace .22 Colt Automatic in prefer- 
ence to the .22 Woodsman. The Ace is merely 
a cheap-ammunition gun for the .45 calibre 
match-man to shoot in practice. I don’t care 
much for the gun because I don’t think it even 
does the .45 calibre shooter much good—because 
of absence of recoil. The Ace is just a .22 
automatic on a .45 automatic frame, and for no 
particularly good reason as far as I = see. 


(END OF ARMS AND AMMUNITION) 
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al almost /2ib Price 
I have originated a mew shirt, created a new 
fabric. You have never seen anything quite 
like it. A fine cashmere or wool would 
cost almost twice as much. I am not a ' 
poet but this downy suede cloth has the 
appeal of soft music on a summer’s night! 


In spite of it's gentle “feel’’, it took 82 Ibs. “to 
break its back” on a scientific machine called the 
“Mullen Tester.” Yet for all its strength and warmth 
the shirt weighs less than 12 ounces. 

And no matter how many times you wash this Buck 
Skein, it always comes up smiling, It will not fade. 
It will not shrink. It is perspiration proof When 
exposed to the burning rays of the sun, there is no 
noticeablefading. After such tests, it is small won- 
der that I give the same Guarantee which has stood 
for15 years back of millions of Buck Skein products: 


YOUR MONEY BACK 


If it shrinks, fades or loses its fine texture. 


As to the shirt itself, I built it for solid comfort, be 
it hunting, fishing, golfing or general wear. The 
style springs from the cowboys of the Pampas—the 
“Gauchos”. Note how low the collar sets on the 
neck. (The secret—no inner collar-band.) Also note 
how this new fabric clings to the body yet “gives’ 
body freedom. (The secret—it is spun and knitted 
underneath with a fine mesh.) There are only two 
buttons at the neck; a button thru flap and 
a tricky buttoned cuff. These blended ivory shank 
buttons are as big as nuts. 7 
Go to your dealer now, If he is all sold out, then 
fill out my coupon below, enclose your check, and 
I'll see that you get your Buck Skeins and prepay 
carrying charges myself. As ever, 


Eccl’ Siist, SE 


Comes in these rich soft colors; Camel, Deep 
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LUSTBERG, NAST & CO., Inc. Makers 
212 Fifth Ave., Dept. C-9, New York City 
See that I get the $3 Buck Skeins as checked: 
s 
a 
& 
a 
: 













How many?.... 






Give chest size ‘ Ms 
Here’s my check 0 or money order 2D 
funded if not satisfied) 













(Your money re} 
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A 60,000-Target Skeet Shoot 


HE Editor of this Department has 

witnessed many a title skeet shoot, 

big, little and intermediate, but 

never has he attended a shoot that 
set quite the tiptop mark of the 9th Lord- 
ship. It was the biggest shoot in the his- 
tory of this classic event—558 entries in 
all matches, including the Telegraphic— 
which means 55,450 match targets shot at, 
and with possibly another 5000 targets 
shot in practice, making about a 60,000- 
target total. 

That, my little playmates, is what may 
be described without exaggeration as be- 
ing—one hell of a lot of shooting! 

It seemed to be the consensus of opinion 
among all present that the 9th Lordship 
was the prettiest big-time skeet match 
ever staged. It was a whale of a party. 
Fair weather had the edge for the most 
part, although the scene was slightly 
smeared on the morning of the big All- 
Bore fracas due to a short-lived spew of 
mist driving in over Long Island Sound. 
A few of the top-flighters fell below ex- 
pectations in the important 
All-Bore Match. But for the 
most part there were no ex- 
cuses. It was grand shooting 
weather, good light, little glare. 

In the .410-gauge Short- 
Shell Championship Match the 
first day, shot over the 100-tar- 
get route, youthful Dick 
Shaughnessy of Dedham, 
Mass., national individual all- 
bore champion, came out in 
front with a 95. Carl Schwein- 
ler, Frank R. Kelly and S. L. 
Hutcheson tied up for second 
place with 92 each. After a 
one-frame shoot-off Schwein- 
ler* took second and Kelly 
third. There were 38 entries. 

In the 20-gauge Champion- 
ship, shot in the afternoon of 
the same day with 50 entries, 
Frank Kelly skimmed the 
cream with a nifty 97. Fol- 
lowed a three-way tie-up at 
96 by Doug Hadden, Dr. C. W. Scranton 
and Jimmie White—who finished in the 
order named after a comedy-of-errors 
shoot-off that required three frames. 

The Class Shoot the following day 
brought out 26 entries in Class A, 32 in 
Class B, 40 in Class C and 28 in Class 
D. W. P. Conway and red-headed Jimmy 
Anderson of Chicago tied up at 98 for 
first place in Class A and the shoot-off 
between these two cracks furnished the 
biggest thrill of the whole meet. It was a 


9th Lordship polls biggest 
match in its history 


100-target spell-binder, each going straight 
three frames in a row and winding up 24 
to 22 in the fourth stanza to put Conway 
out in front. L. Piccirilli, H. C. Green 
and M. L. Smyth tied for third place 
with 97’s—the win here being scored by 
the lad with the piccolo monicker. 

In Class B, R. F. Jefferys stood at the 
top with 97; F. H. Kelley and Ed Lee 
finishing in the order named for second 
and third place after a tie at 95 and a 
one-frame_ shoot-off. 

In Class C, Pike Meade, D. P. Jones, 
F. W. Needham and A. W. Walker tied 
for first spot at 94. After three frames it 
was win, place and show for the three 
first-named. 

In Class D, H. E. Tarr took ’em with 
an 88; T. F. Crowley and M. B. Stone, 
Jr. shot it off for second and third place 


Y * 


Lordship Cup 2-timed! Roseland (N.J.) Club scores second win 
on Fietp & StreaM trophy. L. to r.: Scranton 94, Traeger 94, 
Schweinler 99, Kelly 98, Garland 96—total 481 


respectively after tying into a tangle at 87. 

In the Women’s 100-target Champion- 
ship, with 15 entries, the gals didn’t seem 
to get going in their accustomed style. All 
shot under usual rating. The two fields 
on which the Match was shot were dis- 
tantly separated from the club house. The 
gallery would have been bigger had the 
two fields been nearer the center of things. 
What I mean is—women being born ac- 
tors (or shall we say actresses?) they 
generally do their dam’dest with the roar 


of the crowd at their backs. Anyway, Mrs. 
H. E. Rogers took first place with 85, 
Winifred Hanley shot into second place 
with 83, while show spot went to Mrs, 
W. L. Coe with 82. 

The Junior Championship, 7 entries and 
shot over the 50-target course, wound up 
with Jackie Horton out in front with a 
fine 48—but not far in front, Ed Lee trail- 
ing him by one lone target with a lusty 
47. J. Costentino took third with 38, 

In the big All-Bore Individual and 
Team Championship, 187 entries, Carl 
Schweinler stepped out in top hat, white 
tie and tails to take first place with a 
clean 99. Lou Delmonico, H. C. Green, 
George Deyoe, Forest Scott, C. F. Adams 
and Frank R. Kelly tied up at 98—and 
finished in the order named after a tame 
2-round shoot-off. Guess the lads were 
fagged—all but Delmonico, who ran a 
pretty 50-straight. 

In the shoulder-to-shoulder 5-man Team 
Match, Roseland Community Gun Club of 
Roseland, N. J. scored its second ace on 

the Lordship Cup put up by 
Eltinge Warner, publisher of 
Fretp & STREAM, some years 
back. This is the first time 
in the history of Lordship that 
any team has scored a second 
win on this trophy. Rose- 
land team members and their 
scores were: Dr. C. W. Scran- 
ton, 94; Carl Schweinler, 9; 
Frank Traeger, Jr., 94; Frank 
R. Kelly, 98 and Ed. Garland, 
96—total 481. 


N the National Telegraphic 

Team Championship, the 
Roseland Community Gum 
Club’s score was beaten by no 
less than three teams, the 
Northwestern Gun Club of 
Chicago scoring 488, Souther 
Hills Skeet Club No. | of 
Tulsa, Okla. with 486, and the 
Gilmore Red Lion Skeet Team 
of Los Angeles with 4 
Twenty-seven 5-man teams, 135 entries, 
shot in the Telegraphic Championship. 
They were scattered from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific. Looks like skeet shooters all 
over the nation had their guns trained 
Lordship that day! 

One of the noteworthy facts revealed 
by score totals at the end of the All-Bore 
event at the 9th Lordship Shoot is—tha 
in one year shooters have pretty well gt 
on to the new angle game. This is prov 
by the following comparative figures: 
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In 1935, the last year for old-fashioned 
skeet, of 166 shooters participating 
in the All-Bore Match at Lordship, the 
verage score was exactly 88. 
es 1936, just a year later (at which 
time angle-skeet was officially put into 
effect at Lordship) with 162 entries in the 
big All-Bore Match, average score drop- 
badly—down to 85. : 
Two months later, at the - National 
Championships in St, Louis, with 202 en- 


1937 


shooters are having the most trouble— 
this year we have done the same thing 
with the score sheets in the All-Bore In- 
dividual and Team Championship at 
Lordship. This breakdown is shown in 
the chart reproduced on this page. The 
chart is based on careful analysis of 742 
rounds—18,550 targets, of which 2280 
or 12.3 per cent were chalked up as lost. 

As a cross-section of shooting skill in a 
big-time skeet match, here’s the way 187 


Here’s Where They Missed ’Em 














LO 5.83 
til 2.76 
01.71 
HLL I+ 
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Analysis of missed targets in the All-Bore Championship Match at Lordship: 187 

shooters; 742 individual rounds; 18,550 targets shot at; 2280 or 12.3 per cent lost. 

Station 5 lo-trap outgoer now appears to be the toughest shot on the field, accounting 
for no less than 8.95 per cent of the goose-egg total 


tries in the All-Bore Match, average 
score upped to 87.1 per cent. 

And at Lordship this year, just a year 
after angle-skeet became the official game, 
with 187 entries in the All-Bore Match, 
average score hiked up to 87.7 per cent. 

From the foregoing, it appears your 
Skeet Editor wasn’t far wrong when (a 
year ago) he predicted it would take only 
about two years for skeet shooters to come 
back to former average rating. Scoring 
in the 9th Lordship All-Bore proves that 
match skeeters of the country have taken 
angle-skeet in their stride—to such ex- 
tent that shooters have already approached 
Within three-tenths of 1 per cent of former 
average rating. And we'll bet a thin dime 
that an 88-or-better average prevails in 
the National All-Bore Championship 
Match at Detroit in September—unless 
adverse weather conditions prevail. 

Following the plan we inaugurated a 
year ago, of breaking down the total num- 

f Of misses in a big shoot to see where 


shooters grouped in the scoring in the All- 
Bore Match at the 9th Lordship: 13.9 per 
cent shot 95 or better; 33.7 per cent shot 
90 to 94 inclusive; 36.4 shot 80 to 89 in- 
clusive; and 16 per cent “finished under 80. 

This Department may be known as a 
tosser of brick-bats rather than bouquets. 
If so—then we are going to step out of 
character for a moment to toss our hat in 
the air for this 9th Lordship Shoot. Too 
much cannot be said in praise of the man- 
ner in which the big shoot was handled. To 
Roy Swan and his able associates in the 
Remington Gun Club, who put over the 
9th Lordship in a style befitting its im- 
portance—congratulations, gentlemen. You 
did a job! 

And now? Well—here’s hoping we see 
you at the big National Championship 
Matches at the Blue Rock Gun Club in 
Detroit, Aug. 31st through Sept. 4th. 
Don’t forget—it’s a date! 

—Bos NICHOLS 
(END OF SKEET DEPARTMENT) 











GUNNERS’ 
FRIENDS 


In our Gun Room is the largest 
stock of sporting guns in the world 
—and, with them, every piece of 
equipment and every accessory to 
delight the heart of the gunner. 


From our large stock we select 
two articles of appeal to a man 


Owl Decoy . ... - »- $30.00 
Offers the sportiest kind of shooting. It 
is lifelike with movable wings, head and 
body. Complete with 1334-foot jointed 
pole, blueprint and wood carrying case. 


who loves a gun. 


Portable Gun 
Racks, per pair 
$12.50 to $18.50 


Solid oak leather 
with gunmetal 
grommets. Gun 
rests are leather 
covered. For 4, 5 or 
6 guns. 


ABERCROMBIE 
& Fitcu Co. 


The Greatest Sporting Goods Store in the World 
MADISON AVENUE AT 45th STREET, NEW YORK 


CHICAGO STORE; 
Von Lengerke & Antoine, 33 So. Wabash Avenue 











NOTHING LIKE 






oe THEM FOR 
=} «= CAMPING TRIPS! 


Budson's Bay 
“Point” BLANKETS 


Some hunters would as soon 
forget their guns as start a trip with- 
out their Hudson’s Bay “Point” 
Blankets. For 158 years these almost 
everlasting blankets have protected 
outdoor men from rain and cold, even 
served as cover-alls and rugs, without 
a sign of real wear. They return from 
washing full of life—like new. If you 
want to keep warm and dry take the 
advice of seasoned sportsmen: take 
along a Hudson’s Bay “Point” 
Blanket! Be sure to look for the Seal 
of Quality. Write for Color Chart to 
The Esmond Mills, Esmond, R. I., 


Sole American Distributors. 
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yh Sighting 





Easily adjustable—able to 
take hard knocks and with 
every visual — a good 
sight should have. Only 
Marble’s Flexible Rear 


posuea when struck. Can 
folded down when not 


MARBLES "curs 


No matter what shape, size or t of hunting 
or field — you need, Marbio's make it to 
t every modern weapon. 








Sporting Standard Front Sight. 
Leaf Sight, Fiat Top 1/16 or 3/32 in. i or 
No. 69. Price, $1.50 Geld Beads. Price, $1.00 


FREE! 


You will want our 
free 32 - page booklet 
on Marble’s Outing 
Equipment, Hunting 














Knives, Axes, Sights, Sheard Gold Bead 
Cleaning Implements, 
Compasses, etc. Doz- Sight. Price, $1.50 
ens of useful items for Marble’s Products are 
"wrt : sold b ; te Ss 
or ma on re- 
te today celpt of (A-122) 





MARBLE ARMS & MFG. COMPANY 





%e $25 Delta Ave., Gladstone, Mich., U.S. ee 


THE REIGN OF THE 
RINGNECK 


(Continued from page 20) 


sition in the big timber. In the quiet woods, 
hunting conditions are quite similar to 
those pertaining to ruffed grouse. The 
reverberating racket of the big fellows, as 
they break cover and rattle away with 
loud curses, is as blood-stirring as the 
thunder of old fantail; nor do they lack 
any of the tricks in his bag. Almost in- 
variably they rise cunningly behind screen- 
ing cover and are going great guns before 
you see them. Once well under way these 
woodland pheasants are as fast on the wing 
as any grouse. 

Although their wandering tendencies of- 
ten make them difficult to locate, ringnecks 
exhibit some fixed habits of which we can 
take advantage. They are very partial to 
cultivated areas when feeding, more par- 
ticularly to root, potato, asparagus, millet, 
buckwheat and clover patches, to corn and 
stubble fields. Insects, weed seeds and 
waste grain form a large part of their diet. 
They are particularly fond of grasshop- 
pers and locusts, of which they consume 
enormous quantities. 

In the middle of the day they are often 
found resting in the shade of thickets or 
in rank growths of grass or weeds in damp 
swales, and in slough and pond beds over- 
grown with rushes or tule. If the day is 
cool, it will pay to search out patches of 
rose briers and of brakes, for ringnecks 
seem to have an affinity for those growths. 
On the other hand, if the sun shines hot, 
search out the damp, low-lying spots which 
afford shade, for it is there you are most 
likely to get action. 

The phenomenal range and elasticity of 
the great pheasant family, with its more 
than one hundred species and sub-species, 
promises much for the preservation and 
restoration of our fine native game birds 
and for the extension of gunning in Amer- 
ica. Heretofore we have concentrated in- 
troductive efforts on a few pheasant varie- 
ties, mainly those adapted to field and 
farm. Even in this connection we have 
much to learn, for among the twenty- 
three sub-species of the phasianus division 
alone we find a very wide variation in 
characteristics and in their habitats. Among 
these variants are several which are es- 
sentially woodland birds, while others are 
adapted to a wide range of conditions. 


RITING of these woodland pheas- 

ants, a sportsman of wide experience 
states in the London Field: “In its wild 
state the Mongolian pheasant inhabits a 
great variety of country. I have shot them 
in Bokhara, on tamarisk-covered sand 
dunes, where the birds had never seen a 
tree in their whole existence. In other 
places they inhabit vast reed beds half 
under water ; again in others they keep en- 
tirely to the cultivated oases; elsewhere 
they swarm in the jungles, thickets and 
poplar forests which line the rivers at any 
altitude up to 4,000 feet.” 

Here are variants of the phasianus di- 
vision whose characteristics and introduc- 
tive possibilities are more or less a closed 
book to American sportsmen. Yet we have 
approximately 300,000,000 acres of primi- 
tive brushlands and woodlands in America 
that are practically barren of upland game 
birds, except in a marginal way. Certainly 
there is a great need for game introduction 
on these sterile acres! However, we have 
been content to confine game-restorative 
activities to field and farm, meanwhile ig- 
noring the great sporting potentialities of 
properly stocked woodlands. 

In addition to the phasianus branch of 
the great pheasant family, there are more 
than eighty additional kinds of pheasants. 
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The majority are forest species, and 
have grouse-like characteristics—those of 
thoroughly educated grouse. It is a mi 

take to believe that the phasianus diy. 
sion, to which the ringneck belongs hak 
a monopoly on game qualities. As @ tate 
ter of fact, representatives of several other 
pheasant genera are superlative game birds 

In this list we may include the sporty 
Koklass, Monal and Cheer varieties; Kn 
leeges, Tragopans, Tibetan Eared Phegs. 
ants and numerous kinds of long-tailed 
pheasants (Syrmaticus) of which the 
Reeves, Copper and the beautiful and gamy 
Elliott are perhaps best known in America 
The majority of these species are wood. 
land birds which thrive at various altitudes 
—from sea-level to 14,000 feet—in the 
woods and forests of the north temperate 
zone. Their game and natural qualities and 
introductive possibilities have never been 
fairly appraised in America, for this can. 
not be done through the medium of a few 
subdued specimens, closely confined in an 
unnatural way in aviaries. 

The many and wide-flung successes with 
the ringneck in our farm covers would 
seem to foretell the success of intelligent 
and determined efforts to introduce other 
desirable pheasant species in an equally 
important field—our woodlands. Perhaps 
the day is not far distant when such a pro- 
gram will be launched. 


THE FALL OF 
MR. BARNSTOPLE 
(Continued from page 13) 


later Zeke hailed me from a painting lad- 
der as I reported for duty immediately 
after breakfast. 4 

“Got it, Cap, tweet. It come to me in 
the night.” 

“What did, Mister Barnstople?” 

“How to get a minnie in to them pickril. 
It’ll work like goose grease. It puts ’em 
at my mercy, when the Fourth comes 
around.” 

“Oh, Mister Barnstople, take me with 

ou.” 

“How about, tweet, them firecrackers 
an’ all?” 

I hesitated for an instant only. The 
possible spectacle of Zeke battling to re- 
main on dry land against the remorseless 
pull of a giant pickerel swept me into 
emitting words of sacrilege that I had 
never dreamed could pass my lips. 

“What's a lot of ole firecrackers?” 

“All right Cap, tweet. It’s a deal!” 

In the endless weeks preceding the 
Fourth, Zeke perfected his plan of attack 
on the giant pickerel of Mud Pond. His 
munitions of war consisted chiefly of a 
stout fifty-yard handline with a short wire 
leader and a_ three-ounce, oval-shaped 
sinker. This last was bored from end to 
end, so that the line could pass freely 
through it. A swivel prevented the sinker 
from running down the leader, but a fish 
could take out line at will, when first 
seizing the bait, with no suspicious drag 
to distract him. 

Zeke had sent away to a sporting-goods 
firm for line, leader and sinker. He al 
lowed me to inspect them on the day of 
their arrival. I then accompanied him into 
his back yard, where he proceeded t0 
“kind of get his hand in,” as he put t 
Coiling the line at his feet, he seized the 
end close to the sinker and produced @ 
gradually increasing whirl, ending in # 
heave. When a heave at last succeeded 
taking out forty yards of line, Zeke favor- 
ed me with a cunning wink. 

“Cap,” he said, “we'll teach them pickil 
not to cough in church!” 

On the evening preceding the Fourth 
Zeke and I betook ourselves to Skanks 
Creek, a sluggish stream not far from 
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wn, to secure the all-important “min- 
“ We were equipped with a seine 
Ts minnow bucket. Zeke wore a pair 
of hip boots. Scorning such impedimenta, 
[ elected to shed shoes and stockings and 
“barefoot” to handle my end of the 





go in 
seine. ; ; 
Owing to parental control, going with- 
out shoes and stockings was a luxury that 
was seldom mine. My feet, in consequence, 
chrank from the unyielding bottom of 
Skank’s Creek. Before enough carefully 
culled black sucker minnows were secured, 
my big toes had been stubbed into a state 
where amputation seemed the only re- 
course, and the bottoms of my feet were 
gone-bruised to such an extent that each 
step I took sent a wave of anguish up my 
body to end with a jolt at the top of my 
yc I managed to limp back to 
Teke’s to see that the minnows, won at 
such fearful cost to my underpinning, 
were safely sunk in a pool in a_small 
spring run just back of his house. I then 
hobbled homeward, leaving to Zeke the 
task of borrowing a horse and buggy 
F which would bear us the six miles to 
Mud Pond the following morning and 
serve, likewise, for our triumphant return. 
The Fourth dawned cloudless and with- 
out the faintest breeze. It promised to be 
' a hot day. Getting my shoes on proved 
to be a matter of sheer will power, and 
E the walk of a quarter of a mile from my 
house to Zeke’s required something of the 
§ same spirit which, some years later, took 
men up trench ladders and over the top. 
Zeke met me at his door. 
“Got some bad news for you, Cap. Ev- 
erybody’s using their rigs for the Fourth. 
Looks like, tweet, we'll have to step it.” 
+ The curious reticence of youth! I re- 
member that standing, so it seemed, on 
red-hot coals, I only said, “All right, 
| Mister Barnstople.” 
“What worries me,” said Zeke, “is our 
minnies, tweet. We're goin’ to have to 
freshen em up three or four times between 
here an’ the pond, or they’re goin’ to die 
» on us. We got to take the Ridge Road, 
an’ it's quite a climb down to water along 
there. Well, we’d better get started.” 
How far we had gone along the Ridge 
Road I cannot say—I imagine the Indian 
fakirs, who walk unshod on knife blades, 
are poor judges of distance—when Zeke 
set down the minnow bucket and began 
to slap his person, first here, then there, 
i an unaccountable manner. 
































































“N AY goodness; tweet, tweet,” he said, 
“T’'ve went and left the sinker back 
home !” 

I promptly found a beckoning log and 
sank down, grateful for the catastrophe 
that had brought me a moment of ease. 
I did not greatly care what its aftermath 
might be, 

_ "Well, Cap, I got to go back an’ fetch 
it. Let’s see how our minnies is doin’.” 

Zeke raised the cover of the minnow 
bucket and peered within. “Opry... as 
crickets, tweet, so far. Now, listen; they 
ant goin’ to stay that way long when 
the sun gets up good. You set here in the 
shade an’ watch ‘em, Cap. If they begin 
‘0 come to the top for air, hustle down 
to the brook an’ put fresh water in the 
can, The brook’s down that bank t’other 
side of them evergreens. It’s pretty. steep, 
ut you can make it. I'll be back quick 


, 


as I'm able.” 
taj Watched Zeke stride back the way we 
ws come, then took up my task of ob- 
rtp. the minnows—a biack cloud in 
 aiaine circle of the minnow bucket. 

ras not unpleasant sitting there in the 
Sale The burning of my feet had notice- 
F Y subsided when they were no longer 


or 
ted to bear me onward, I heard the 
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OH, DAD, IS iT 
-| TRUE THAT wE RE 
ACTUALLY AT 
THE CONTINENTAL |, 
DIVIDE ? 










YES, CHUBBINS. WE RE 
AT THE ROOF OF THE 
CONTINENT. ON ONE SIDE 
WATER FLOWS TO THE 
PACIFIC OCEAN, AND ON THE 
OTHER TO THE ATLANTIC 



































LOOK QUICK,OAD! 
THAT ROCKY 



















IS FALLING! HE'LL JHE'S JUST JUMP. rey, a 
BE KILLED! ING FROM LEDGE SS 
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NOW, CHUBBINS . WERE ALMOST TWO Mi 
B. ABOVE SEA-LEVEL. SEE THAT LIGHTNING? 
Re THERE'S A THUNDERSTORM IN THE VALLEY, 
py, BUT UP HERE ON ‘FLATTOP’ WE LOOK DOWN 
Lik __ ON NT WHILE THE SUN SHINES! 















S\| MIGHT | 
fr}| YOUR 
JUST RAN OUT y— 


HOWDY! I'M THE FIRE LOOKOUT. 

HAVE A PIPEFUL OF 

TOBACCO, MISTER? MINE 
ieee 


SMOKING IS ONE 
OF THE FEW 











THEN WE'VE COME IN THE 
NICK OF TIME! EVER SMOKE 
PRINCE ALBERT, WARDEN? 
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AS A NEW PIPE- 
SMOKER, | VALUE 
MILDNESS MOST IN A 
TOBACCO. NATURALLY 
I'M GRATEFUL TO 
PRINCE ALBERT! 
























1 USED TO SMOKE 
MY PIPE ONLY 
OCCASIONALLY. NOW 
| ENJOY IT OFTEN, 















SMOKER | SWITCHED 
TO PA. FOR ITS RICH 
AND FULL BODY 
—AND GOT EXTRA-MILD 
SMOKING BESIDES! 


















SMOKE 20 FRAGRANT PIPEFULS 


of Prince Albert. If you don’t find it the mel- 
lowest, tastiest pipe tobacco you ever smoked, 
return the pocket tin with the rest of the to- 
bacco in it to us at any time within a month 
from this date, and we will refund full purchase 
price, plus postage. 
(Signed ) R. J. Reynolds 
Tobacco Co., Winston- 
Salem, North Carolina. 
grant tobacco 


90 == 


tin of Prince Albert. 













Pipefuls of fra- 


—-AND SWELL 
FOR ‘‘MAKIN’S” 
CIGARETTES! 


Copyright, 1987, R. J. Reynolds Tobacce Co. 


RINGE ALBERT 


THE NATIONAL JOY SMOKE 



















WINCHESTER 


Flashlights and Watleries 


a 


€ 


Golden Bronze 
FLASHLIGHT 


¥ 


_Flashlight 
- SERVICE 


Mii. your Winchester 
rifle or shotgun and its 
Winchester ammunition with their side part- 
ners in a flashlight and its batteries. Buy the 
new Winchester Bronzelite, complete with 
new Winchester Hi-Power Super Seal Bat- 
teries. A revelation in flashlight service. Your 
Bronzelite is beautifully made of golden- 
color, age-defying solid bronze. Strong cor- 
rugated case with accurately threaded end ca 
(with folding hanger) and lens cap, wi 
octagon non-rolling feature. Latest Winches- 
ter positive 3-way safety lock switch, exclu- 
sive rotating-band focusing device, . shock 
absorber. Silvered mirror reflector. Bevelled 
glass lens. Choice of standard 2-cell, 3-cell 
and 2-cell baby sizes. Buy yours complete 
with its own superior, bright-burning, Jong- 
lasting Winchester Batteries. Priced surpris- 
ingly low. At your favorite dealer’s. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 
Dept. 2-FC, New Haven, Conn., U. S. A. 


wortl tins DIN CHES TER 





Bean’s New Bird Shooting 


Pant Material is all wool, reversed 
whipcord which will resist briars 
nearly as well as Kan- 
garoo leather. Looks 
and feels like high 
grade serge, genuine 
leather trimmed pock- 
ets, wide belt loops. 
Pockets are made of 
extra heavy drill. Hip 
pockets have button 
flaps. Legs cut full 
with zipper bottoms, 
for rough walking. 
Double knees and seat. 
Color, Forest Green. 
Sizes 32 to 48. Price 
$7.60, postpaid. 
Send for free sample of 
material and New Fall 
Catalog. 
L. L. BEAN, Inc. 
81 Main St., Freeport, Me. 
Mfrs. Hunting and Camping 
Specialties 








Stocks That Fit Your Hand! 


Only the H&R SPORTS- 

MAN offers you the ad- 

vantage of a stock right for 

your hand, and such a stock 

means better shooting! Send 

for folder SA describing this modern 
revolver. 


Harrington & Richardson Arms Co. 
Dept. +10 Worcester, Mass. 
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faint note of an attacking mosquito and 
slapped at the sound. One lit on my 
wrist; another on the back of my hand; 
an ankle began to itch. In a moment I 
was the center of a vicious swarm with 
which I sat and fought a losing battle. 

Presently a look into the minnow bucket 
revealed a distressing sight. Some of its 
inmates were at the top of the water, 
sucking earnestly for air. Even as I 
watched, others rose and joined them. 
Picking up the heavy bucket, I limped 
in the direction of the brook and came 
abruptly to a minor precipice, its sides 
panoplied by blackberry vines and second- 
growth. Far below I could see the gleam 
of a ribbon of water. So very far below 
that I decided not to attempt to get down 
to it. I would wait for Zeke. 


N anxious look at the minnows ap- 

palled me. The top of the water was a 
mass of sucking mouths, shot here and 
there with a streak of silver as a little 
fish turned, for a moment, on its side 
before feebly righting itself. With a gasp 
of mingled determination and despair I 
plunged down toward the brook, tearing 
my clothes, scratching my hands and face, 
but arriving eventually at the blessed 
water. It was extraordinary what some 
of that water did to those minnows. I 
watched their renewed activity with relief 
before beginning the climb back to the 
road. 

I still wonder why the labors of Her- 
cules did not include an attempt to climb 
a 60-degree slope, covered with black- 
berry briers, on a hot July morning, while 
carrying a three-gallon minnow bucket. 
A third of the way up I fell on my face. 
The minnow bucket crashed to earth, the 
precious water seeking again the brook 
from whence it came, to leave a hoard 
of minnows beating a frantic tattoo 
against the tin walls of their empty prison. 

In a sort of frenzy I picked myself up 
and, with the minnow bucket, half slid, 
half fell, back to the brook. Once more 
I assailed the slope and somehow arrived 
at the top, on the verge of complete col- 
lapse but with a gratifying amount of 
water still in the minnow bucket. I was 
still gasping for breath when Zeke ap- 
peared, 

“What’s happened to your face, Cap? 
It’s all over bumps!” 

“Tt must be mosquito 
Barnstople.” 

“Well, what scratched you up like that ?” 

“Blackberry briers, I guess.” 

“Been berryin’ while I was gone, eh? 
How’s the minnies?” Zeke dived for the 
bucket. “Doin’ fine!” he said, with relief. 
“Did you have to water ’em?” 

“Yes, Mister Barnstople.” 

“Good for you, Cap. Well, let’s hustle 
along.” 

So we hustled along, and the memory 
of that journey will be with me till I 
close my eyes in my last, long sleep. Be- 
fore it was over I would have gladly 
sunk into it, then and there. Twice more 
Zeke was forced to slide down to the 
brook and climb back with the precious 
“minnies.” At the last he looked as for- 
lornly brier-scratched, jaded and sweat- 
bathed as I. 

Ultimately our thrilling goal hove in 
view. W: glimpsed Mud Pond, smiling 
in the sun through willows and high rank 
grasses. As we came to the edge of its 
guarding strip of bog all my pains were 
forgotten. I stood there in the broiling 
sun, shaking with excitement. My stone- 
bruised feet and thoughts of the miles they 
would have to bear me in returning me 
to my home troubled me not at all. In 
another moment my dreams of the past 
month would come true. I would be a close 
spectator of my hero’s combat with, and 


bites, Mister 


undoubted triumph over, pickerel of 
stupendous size that my imagination ha 
failed to envisage them. 

Zeke promptly went into action, Ta: 
the handline from his pocket, he Coiled 
carefully on the ground. Next he thr 
the line with his adroitly fashioned sink 
and tied the wire leader to the end, i 
snapped on a hook and selected one of thy 
largest of the minnows, which he impaled, 
through the lips, thereon. 

“All right, tweet. Stand back, Cap, an’ 
gimme room!” : 

The minnow and_three-ounce sinker 
whirled and whirled again, ever mop 
rapidly. Then Zeke put his back, his very 
soul into a breath-taking heave. Minnoy 
and sinker soared out into space. T 
were followed by the line, yard after yard 
—twenty yards, thirty, forty—all of it! 

Minnow, sinker and line disappeare 
into the unassailable depths of Mud Pond 

A horrid silence followed the fain 
splash I had heard as our entire fishing 
equipment left. us, to return no more, |t 
was broken at last by Zeke. 

“My, my! tweet, tweet, looks like | 
overdone it that time, Cap!” 

Came another crushing silence in which 
my heart dropped with a thud to the 
bottoms of my suddenly aching feet, 

Again Zeke spoke. 

“No use cryin’ over spilt milk. Whats 
done is done. But don’t you fret, Cap- 
I'll tie her to sumpin’-—tweet, tweet, twee! 
—nex’ Fourth of July.” 

That was the instant in which my aé- 
miration for, and unquestioning faith in, 
“Mister Barnstople” left me as swiftly, 
with as little chance of returning, as his 
fifty yards of line had departed from him, 


PINTAILS AND WET TAILS 
(Continued from page 15) 


Then the widgeon began to come. Sam 
was having a chill. 

“Boy, I’m cold!” he chattered. “If I can 
just get my chills arranged so that they 
come between shots, I’ll be all right!” 

The widgeon kept coming. A flock o 
fifteen or twenty swung in from the north, 
high over the decoys, and looked us over. 
The widgeon were not satisfied. They 
circled and came back over, a little lower. 
Sam was having a hard chill. 

“L-I-l-et’s t-t-ry ’em!” he whispered. 

“Too high,” I said. “Keep down.” 

The widgeon went over again and looked 
us over. As they started downwind I tried 
a shrill whistle. It worked. They answer- 
ed, and swung back, setting their wings. 

“Comin’ in, Sammy,” I said. “Get ready.’ 

“Look over you!” said Sam in a hoarse 
whisper. 

I looked up. The whole world was full 
of widgeon. There were at least four hu- 
dred of them, and they were decoying! 
They were already setting their wings 
when I saw them, and all I could do was 
sit there with my mouth open. In the meat- 
time the first small bunch of fifteen or 
twenty had lit right in the middle of the 
decoys. } 

“Give it to ’em, Sam!” I said, standing 


D. 
Now, I had made up my mind as to what 
I was going to do. I was going to take my 
time, and I was geing to kill a duck with 
every shot. Sam told me afterward th 
he had formed a similar resolution. 
Well, we stood up. A hundred or two 
widgeon had already settled in the decoys 
The rest were milling around and coming 
in from all angles. I managed to pick o¢ 
out and pull the trigger. Of course, he fel. 
Was I not going to take my time and kill 
duck with every shell in that pump gu 
I was. “ 
Unfortunately, the first shell m 
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ine happened to have spent the eve- 
© with us out on the little island and it 
was all swelled up. It stuck! I raved, and 
| ranted, and I tried to unjam the crazy 
thing. It stuck. In the meantime Sam killed 
one duck, and out of the corner of my eye 
[ could see him fussing with his gun. 

All the time, mind you, the air was full 
of ducks, Full of ducks! They got de- 
moralized and almost knocked our hats 
oft, Finally, they all made their getaway 
and silence settled over the marsh, I looked 
at Sam. He was red as fire clear down to 
his Adam’s apple, and he was still fussing 
ith his gun. 

“oWet shell?” I asked. 

Sam looked at me with a queer gleam 
in his eye and swallowed a couple of times 
hefore he spoke. Then he said, “The dog- 
gone thing’s broken!” ‘ 

“What!” I said. “Your gun broken? 
Sam nodded, handing me his automatic. 

It was true—it was broken. There we 
were, with ducks pouring. in on us from 
every direction and only one gun! Well, 
there was nothing to do but take turns, 
so we took turns. 
id you ever stand in a duck blind with 
a bunch of widgeon setting their wings 
right out in front of you—with nothing in 
your hands but your finger nails? Try it 
some time. If you have just quit smoking 
or drinking beer or coffee and think you 
are a man of stern self-discipline, try my 
little remedy. It is guaranteed to produce 
wall-eyed fits in thirty minutes. But in 
spite of our difficulties, both Sam and I 
killed our limit of ducks—pintail and 
widgeon—by noon, and crawled out on the 
marsh grass to take a nap in the warm 
sun. As we drowsed I heard a_blood- 
curdling scream from John’s Island. 

“What was that?” exclaimed Sam, sit- 


ting up. ; : 
“Sounded like Andy,” I said, puzzled. 
“Reckon he’s been bitten by a mocca- 


sin?” 


“Darned if I know.” 
“Maybe the camp is afire,” suggested 


am. 

Before I could answer there came an- 
other squall from far across the marsh, 
and another and another. 

“Andy’s in trouble,” said Sam. “There’s 
no doubt about it.” 

“We can’t get out of here till night. 
Allison said so,” I answered. “The tide 
won't be high enough to float the boat.” 

“You can’t never tell about these tides,” 
grunted Allison from behind me. “I'd of 
thought you fellers would know that after 
last night. What ails that cook? He’s been 
hollerin’ over there for five minutes like 
he'd been panther-caught.” 

“We'd better get back and find out,” I 
said. “Something’s bad wrong.” 


E didn’t even wait to pick up our de- 
coys, but pushed and poled as fast as 
possible out to the river. Then we hooked 
on to the launch and started the engine. 
“Andy!” I shouted as we pulled up at 
the little dock in front of Allison’s camp. 
“Andy !” 

I was glad to see that the house hadn't 
burned, but I feared for the cook. Before 
I could call again he came running out of 
the kitchen, eyes popping. 

“Yes-suh, yes-suh! What’s wrong?” 
tae just what I want to ask you,” 

id. 

“Me? Nothin’ wrong wid me, boss.” 

Then who in the Sam Hill was doing 
all that squalling ?” 

“Me,” grinned Andy. 

“What was wrong?” I queried, begin- 
ning to be a little bit aggravated. 

Nothin’, boss,” chuckled the cook. “I 
Was jes’ walkin’ aroun’ lookin’, an’ I seen 
. dis was a great big, fine, wide-open 
Mace to holler in—so I hollered! Don't 
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GUARANTEED ABSOLUTELY WATERPROOF 
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WATERPROOF 
LEATHER 


HUNTING 
TOGS 











MADE 
TO YOUR 
MEASURE 






Mid-Western 
‘ter, her 





an absolutely water- 
Ps YOUR MONEY 

ACK if not 100% sat- 
isfied. Illustration shows 
how hose was turned on 
a piece of thisleather for 
24 continuous hours and 
not a drop came through. 




















EXT to knowing your ducks . . . and how to lead ’em... your 
clothing is most important. It’s no fun shivering in a wet blind. 
Neither is it necessary. Get next to a Mid-Western waterproof 
leather outfit and your hunting comfort is set for life. This exclusive 
waterproof horsehide leather undergoes a 6 months’ tanning and 
waterproofing process, giving you a leather that keeps you dry and 
stays soft and pliable after being wet. It is light weight, wind- 
proof, and comfortably warm in subzero weather when wool gar- 
ments are worn underneath. Burr-proof and mosquito-proof. Dark 
olive drab color to match blind. Large, removable, blood-proof 
game pocket in rear. Wool wrist-bands. Made to your individual 
measure at factory-direct prices. Not sold through retail dealers. 
Order blank gives full details how to measure and get a 

tailor-made fit. 
WRITE FOR THIS CATALOG 


showing full line of Mid-Western outdoor 
garments—shooting mits, hunting caps, 
Sheepskin Vests and Pacs, Sheepskin Gun 
Cases, Jackets, etc. Factory-direct price 
list and order blank will come with catalog. 


BERLIN GLOVE COMPANY 


602 Fox Ave. Berlin, Wisconsin 
Manufacturers of Leather Goods for over 60 Years 
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BUCKSKIN 
TRAP COAT 









“UTILITY” 
JACKET 





HI 
AUTOMATIC.22 


Model B .22 long rifle. Model C .22 short 
~—high speed and regular. 6%” or 4%” 
heavy barrel, small bore, Built_by gun ex- 










berts, guaranteed. Send for folder. , 
'ANDARD MFG. CO., 165 Foote St., New Haven, Conn. 








GAME and TARGET LOADS 














Either regular or special loads for any of 
your requirements are fully covered in the 
Ideal Hand Book. Reloading operations il- 
lustrated for pistol, rifle and shotshell am- 
munition, all capable of close grouping when 
produced with Ideal Tools. Send 5@c for 
160 page Hand Book. Also free booklet. 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
70 West St. Middlefield, Conn. 





of Bargains in Military, 

Outdoor and Sport Goods, 
Clothes, Shoes, Boots, Blankets, 
Teacs, Firearms, Boy Scout Sup- 
plies, etc. Send 10¢ for copy to 
be redeemed oa first order. 

















COMFORT & 
PROTECTION 









@ “Bone-dry” pro- 
tection and “‘hidden 
hood’’ comfort... 
two exclusive RED 

features ... 
are “hitting the mark’ with seasoned 
hunters everywhere! Rubberized rein- 
forcements right in the spots that get the most punish- 
ment ... that’s what makes RED HEAD Hunting 
Clothes “‘bone-dry"’! Plenty of ventilation . .. no sweat- 
ing. No. GPER “‘bone-dry”’ breeches (elastic bottom) 
or No. GPLR (lace bottom) $5.00. No. GQRH “‘Bone- 
dry” coat with “hidden hood”’ neatly concealed be- 
tween coat and lining, $8.25. All numbers made from 
famous RED HEAD waterproofed duck. Ask your 
dealer or write us. 


RED HEAD | 
ea 2g FREE BOOK 
3 — Many other RED 
; HEAD ‘‘happy 
a hunting” sugges- 
a i tions in our new 
-« 1 booklet. Write for a 
— copy today! 
RED HEAD BRAND COMPANY 


919 West Chicago Avenue, Chicago 
Red Head for *‘Happy Hunting"’ 















TARGET ACCURACY 


Hunting Scope Strength 


Micrometer click internal adjustments. Rigid 
one-piece alloy steel mount, Individual focus 
for any eyes. Choice of 5 models for all purposes. 


os tee es. $4.75 to $11.70 






1) WR. WEAVER CO. 
EL PASO, TEXAS 


BELZ SHOOTING GLAS 


> “As Necessary As Sights On Your Gun” | 
\ Equipped with genuine SHARPSITE toric ground | 

and polished lenses. Sharpens your vision | 
+. protects your eyes from 
glare, ricocheting shot, ‘‘blow-backs."’ 


BELZ POLARIZED GLASSES 


eliminate glare and eye-strain. Clear | 
underwater vision. 15-day Trial with 
plain glasses. Write for booklet Today. | 


W. H. BELZ, Inc. 2A E. 44th Street, N,Y.C. 


ONLY BENJAMIN HAS THE GENUINE SAFE 
COMPRESSED 


AIR PISTOL 


FOR TARGET & SMALL GAME—ECONOM- 
ICAL — ACCURATE — PRACTICAL — AD- 
JUSTABLE FORCE —AMAZING MAXIMUM 
jo eee! * piinel,, Sheth oe t. 

i mer Fire—Hair isger— _— 
177 or 22 or BB Price $7.50, Holster $1.75. Also 177 
and 22 Single Shot Air Rifles $7.50—Single Shot BB Air 
Rifle $6.00—25 Shot Repeater Air Rifle $7.50. At 


dealer or direct—no license required—SAFE. The o enuine 

Fomproseee Air Pistols & Rifies on the market. Ful Setaits— 
—Free—Write today for introductory offer. 

BENJAMIN AIR RIFLE CO. &79 N. Broadway, 3: Louis, Mo., U.S.A. 



























y’all ever feel like turnin’ loose an’ hol- 
lerin’ ?” 

I looked at Sam and thought about the 
wet sheil. Sam looked at me and thought 
about the broken gun. 

“Once in a while,” we said in unison. 


THE BLACK DEVIL OF 
SANTA CRUZ 
(Continued from page 25) 


was forced to turn back. At the conver- 
gence of the cafion I gathered up the car- 
cass of the pig I had killed the previous 
day, and slowly picking my way, man- 
aged to pack it into camp. There I found 
I had visitors. 

At anchor in: the little bay which 
fronted my camp site lay a trim white 
cruiser. Two men were seated upon the 
sand near a beached dinghy. They were 
W. R. MacKenzie and Al Reynolds. Mac 
was exploring the west shore in an effort 
to learn the areas most frequented by the 
wild pigs. I told him of my brush with the 
Black Devil. I had been alone now for five 
days; so I must be forgiven if I gener- 
ously spiced my story with exciting ad- 
jectives. Finally I invited him to stay over 
and help me hunt down the giant boar. 

“It may take me into the divorce 
courts,” Mac declared, “but I’m going to 
stay.” By evening our friendship was com- 


| plete. 


The next morning Mac and I were on 


| the trail which led up the cafion of yellow 


| rocks. Al had been left to tend the cruiser. 


Near the convergence of the cafion we 
routed two half-grown boars from their 
dust beds. Wishing to make sure of having 
meat not too far from camp, Mac pulled 


| a quick snap-shot at one of the plunging, 
| dodging targets. The lead scored, but the 
| pig was not entirely disabled. He raced 
| up a ravine, and we followed cautiously. 





After an unsuccessful search in the nar- 
row, brushy bottom we mounted to a clean, 
gently-sloping hillside. About two hun- 
dred yards away we were surprised to see 
the wounded boar resting right out in the 
open. Cautiously Mac approached, while 
from a point of vantage I focused a belt 
camera on the scene. 

The hunter got within twenty yards of 
the game before it moved. Then, instead 
of running away, the boar... suddenly 


‘wheeled and came at Mac. I snapped the 


picture just a second before the animal 
collapsed with a slug in his brain. 

Not without difficulty, we packed the 
boar down into the cafion, dressed it out, 
and hung it; then our ways divided. My 
strained ankle was much improved; so I 
decided to tackle again the cafion up which 
the Black Devil had raced in the moon- 
light. Mac hiked up the main cafion. When 
the way became rougher I climbed to a 
side ridge and continued up toward the 
main hump of the island. 

At length I reached a point from which 
I could see the ocean on both sides; I 
then returned along another ridge to the 


| cafion of yellow rocks. I saw six or seven 


pigs during the excursion, but none was 
of exciting proportions. Once I thought 


| I heard the sound of a shot in the direction 


Mac had traveled, but the wind was un- 
favorable and I could not be sure. My 
efforts this day convinced me of one im- 


| portant point: that the Black Devil had 


not been fatally wounded. 

Where the cafions joined, I waited for 
MacKenzie, as per arrangement. But it 
was nearly four o’clock before I caught 
sight of his tall, wiry form swinging 
through the shrubbery. As he drew nearer 
I saw that his leather coat was ripped 
almost to shreds. 

“Are you hurt?” I shouted. 

“Not a bit,” he replied coolly, “but 
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I think I met up with your 
Black Devil.” your Pal te 

“But your coat!” I insisted. “Ip, ; 
shreds !” . 

“Let me take a load off my feet” said 
Mac wearily, “and I'll give you ali the 
sad details.” 

Together we lounged in the sunlight 
against the sloping cafion wall, 

“About a mile up this cajion,” Mac hy 
gan, “I came across some big cloven 
tracks. They were very blunt and q 
just like those made around here by the 
Black Devil. The trail led up a raving 
and wound into a high basin. There | 
found several acres rooted up, as if some. 
one had been plowing. Boulders az j 
as your head had been gouged out by the 
tusks of some powerful boar, 

“Along one side of the basin was a Strip 
of timber that looked interesting, s9 | 
decided to investigate. Almost like a lam 
led to slaughter, but not quite. Just as] 
approached, the brush crackled, and be. 
fore I knew what was happening an inky. 
black boar came charging downhill at me 
I shot once, but I don’t think I came 
near him, I was so surprised. The next 
thing I knew I was up a tree, without my 
gun. The old grandfather of all pork chops 
was circling the tree with blood in his 
eye. He seemed to be crippled in his right 
foreleg; so I guessed he was your Black 
Devil.” 

“That’s the boar, all right!” I e. 
claimed. 

“Well,” Mac went on, “the old rascal 
just wouldn’t chase away, and as lhe 
roamed around he came across my rife. 
Then I really got worried, because that 
gun is a particular pet of mine. I was 
throwing some sticks at him when I su¢- 
denly remembered a strategy that a fish 
erman once told me about—to throw down 
a coat or some other piece of clothing if 
you should happen to be treed. The boar 
is supposed to fight it for a while, and 
then go away satisfied. 

“So I tossed him my $9.85 leather jacket 
In fact, I dropped it right over his head 
That started something. He ran blindly 
for fifty feet or more before it fell off, 
Then he ripped it with his tusks and 
shoved it all over the premises. He kept 
this up for about fifteen minutes. Then he 
grunted a few satisfied grunts, tore a 
few more holes in my prized leather coat, 
and trotted off. 

“T jumped down and grabbed my gun, 
but by this time the old fellow was out 
of sight in a ravine. I hunted down the 
ravine without seeing him again, and 
came out into this cafion. But it’s in that 
elevated basin that he roots and beds 
down.” 

“The thing to do,” I declared, “is to 
watch that area. We've got to catch himin 
the open. He’s too dangerous in 
brush.” 

“We want him in the open, yes,” Mat 
agreed dryly, “but not too far from some 
sturdy, man-supporting vegetation.” 


HERE was something compelling i 
this hunt for the Black Devil. It is 
more than just sport to hunt down ami 
kill a killer. : 
That night I was on edge. I dreamed d 
moonlit clearings and of gigantic black 
creatures charging me from all si 
Somehow I was unable to level my rift 
Suddenly I was wide awake. The legions 
of the dawn were riding high across 
eastern sky. My activity had aroused my 
companion, and now, with little or ™ 
talk we dressed, ate warm food, and thes 
struck out with rifles loaded to capacity. 
We hiked briskiy, for the December 
morning was quite cool, and withouté 
pause climbed to the high basin that. 
had discovered, just as the sunrise gil 
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Dal, the .. charp ridges above us. On a rocky 
d. “Ty, : me we stationed ourselves in clear 
~ It's iy kaon of the rooting area, the strip of 
feet” o: sd and the trails running between. 
hes B n Two or more hours passed, but_there 
the .< go sign of life in the basin, Finally 
ne sunk e siered ourselves to explore the under- 
Samii peer With sensible a hiv bom- 
“y oid the brush with stones before ven- 
big nt | within, but the many dust beds 
and d hs were unoccupied. Thus disappointed, we 
waa Ce), soroughly searched the brush and cactus 
ei Y the fis of the neighboring hills and hollows. 
That “The Black Devil may have deserted 
ne if ere | <” Mac hinted. “Explosions and bullets 
ers Bey # very disconcerting, even to a pig. 
mn BF “yoy may be right,” I agreed gloomily. 
| Y the We turned our steps in the direction of 
wai awl snp. Mac, much to my regret, declared 
tin 7 at he had to return to the mainland that 
ikea hs ; try evening. It had been my intention to 
Just mi »company him, providing we carried 
; ae ck the head of the Black Devil. But 
se an inks. [epow 1 was determined to spend another 
‘iil By days on Santa Cruz and wait for 
ik I ps: ¢ fishing boat that was to pick me up. 
The me BF As we were slowly descending a cafion 
ee next Bich merged with the cafion of yellow 
vit — TY Bicks, some marks in the soft soil stirred 
ae Rae pir imaginations. The deep, blunt tracks 
n his ri ht indoubtedly were those of a big boar, and 
an Blac summoned all my knowledge of hunting 


re to convince myself that the animal 
ad been crippled in his right foreleg. 


t!” I ex. 

old rascal HE little cafion was well watered by 
nd as he the spring which meandered through 
s my rifle [ee Festooned oaks, occasional pines, dense 


rubbery, impenetrable cactus beds and 


cause that t 1 
ant ferns made it a dangerous spot in 


ine. I was 


hen I sud. MMptich to encounter a wounded wild boar. 
hat a fish Meracng the problem sanely, we climbed 
1row down fete cafion slopes and proceeded to hunt 


¢ hollow from those unobstructed eleva- 
ons, 

Not farther than two hundred yards 
a we advanced when a rattling of the 
mush below caused me to bring my rifle 
p my shoulder. But I had to smile when 


clothing if 
The boar 
while, and 


her jacket, 
r his head. 


an blindly Menree little pigs deserted their beds and 
it fell of freed, squealing, down the hollow. Their 
tusks anj eeovement must have disturbed the sullen 
. He keg feband monarch as he lay in the brush 
;. Then he getese by their line of flight. 

's, tore a fel heard Mac’s deep baritone: “There he 


! Near the stream!” 

Although I was vaguely aware of the 
se of something moving in the depths 
ithe brush, I could see nothing. 

“Knock him over!” I urged. “I can't 
¢ him !” 

Mac raised his rifle and drew a careful 
ead, With the shot, a clump of brush mid- 
jay along the cafion bottom began to bend 
ni heave. Then I had a flash of a huge 
lack form in a little clearing. I drove a 
ullet, which must have come rather close 
b the brute, for he dodged toward the 
kiion slope not far below my companion. 
The Black Devil was hard hit by Mac’s 
Hug, and his progress up the mountain- 
ide was comparatively slow. Again Mac’s 
fe cracked, and the boar rolled back- 
ard and hurtled through some vegeta- 
in to the flo@r of the cafion. By this time 
Was leaping’ and sliding down the slope. 
Just as I reached level ground Mac 
outed: “Look out ! He’s still on his feet !” 
Fer a minute all was quiet—the Black 
evil was resting. Then I heard a drag- 


ather coat, 


1 my gut, 
V was ott 
down the 
gain, and 
t’s in that 
and _beds- 





ed, “is to 
tch him in 
is in the 


yes,” Mac 
rom some 
yn.” 







pelling i 
evil, It is 
Jown and 







reamed of 










my tie Ming sound, and the savage head, wi 
i i ge head, with 
he ee tks bared, was thrust through the brush 
ce be sixty feet away, The beady eyes blazed 





nance, The brute would have charged 
but he could not drag his wounded 














and thes m. Paralyzed hindquarters between the 
om ick trunks of the brush. I planted a bul- 
Dec : mhis shoulder, and the Black Devil 
ri ollapsed for the last time. 

tut ; first inspection was of the boar’s 
ise gi "eegs. Here an old bullet wound con- 
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Half & Half sure makes a pipe perform. 
Cool as the news that the car’s out of gas. 
Smooth as the sight of that pump by the 
curb. Fragrant, friendly, full-bodied to- 
bacco that won’t bite the tongue—in a tin 
that won’t bite the fingers. Made by our 
exclusive modern process including patent 
No. 1,770,920. Cool and smooth. Smells 
good. Makes your pipe welcome anywhere. 
Tastes good. Your password to pleasure! 


















































































Not a bit of bite in the 
tobacco or the Telescope 
Tin, which gets smaller 
and smaller as you use- 
up the tobacco. No bitten 
fingers as you reach for a 
load, even the last one. 














Copyright 1937, The American Tobacco C 


HAL F x. 














HALF 


The Sage Pipe -Trbacce 


FOR PIPE OR CIGARETTE 




















You Have Always Wanted 


Specially designed by master craftsmen for hunting and 
fishing. Fine wearing quality and comfort. Moccasin 
type, no hard counter. As nearly waterproof as a leather can be 
Genuine Goodyear welt. 
sole. Finished with genuine Latigo leather laces. No Foot Fa- 

tigue Here After the Most Strenuous Day Afield! Come 

back to camp with your feet as rested and ews x 


made. 


as a 


t 
9-ineh 


early morning. Sizes 5 to 11, widths B to E 
, $8.00; 12-inch, $10.00; 15-ineh, $12.00. 
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“The Old Sportsman ”—The Boot 





Rough duplex gristle non-slip 





Soft, flexible. pliant— 
comfortable as old slippers. 


See how it will twist, flex 
and bend in your hands 








The Allen Bros. BONE-DRY Straight GUN CASE 


for 


Any Length Barrel 


Finest select leather— 


chrome finish-— weatherproofed— oil- 


treated—will minimize gun 


rust, even when gun is 


damp. Takes any length barrel without breaking gun down. 

Regular brief-case double handle, well-balanced, easy to carry. Chromium 
plated buckle on cover strap. Another exclusive Allen Bros. product, of world-famous Allen Bros. tannage 
and workmanship, At all sporting goods dealers, or direct from us, $5.00 postpaid. Address 


ALLEN BROS., Dept. FS, BUFORD, GA. 








Style 10 Hunting Coat 


Ask your dealer to show 
you genuine, trade-marked 
Duxbak Hunting Clothes. 

and see them today. 
For FREE Duxbak Style 
Book, write to 





a 


ENUINE Duxbak Hunting Clothes— 

America’s favorite make for over 30 
years—give you the unequalled protection of 
famous Duxbak fabric—waterproofed with- 
out rubber. First in styling too, with the popu- 
lar Duxbak Style 10 Coat—widely copied but 
like Duxbak fabric, never equalled. Giving 
same satisfaction, Duxbak Style 70 Breeches. 
Coat is double thickness except under sleeves; 
has genuine pivot sleeves, all best pockets. 
Breeches have double front over thighs and 
knees and double seat, with choice of short; 
medium or long in any waist-band size. Right 
protection for roughest hunting conditions. 
Comfortable to wear. Good-looking. Moder- 
ately priced. 

Duxbak jerkins, coats of all best styles, 
cuff breeches, long pants, vests, leggings, 
hat-caps and caps. The ful! range of styles in- 
cludes over 60, counting garments in other 
special hunting fabrics besides Duxbak. 


UTICA-DUXBAK Corp., 812 Noyes St., Utica, N.Y. 


, HUNTING 
' CLOTHES 


For Style, Fit, Comfort, Protection 
and Real Wear, Get the Real Duxbaks 


Style 70 Breeches 











Jhe DALY @mmander’ has Eveupthing 
ATi” PRICE 0/2” ORDINARY GUN 


Charles Daly offers to the Sportsman the 
“COMMANDER” Custom-built Gun, 


furnished from stock without 
the usual six. 
month delay. 


Model 100 


racy, fast handling, 
featherweight, equip- 

ped with Purdy type dou- 

ble cross bolt, straight line raised 





HOPPE’S 


GET your gun these 
A three friends. Fa- 
mous Hoppe’s No. 9 
Solvent to remove bore 
leading or metal foul- 


The guns are 


to prevent rust and pit- 


matted rib and automatic ejectors. ing, firing residue and 
$114.50 


Model 200 


Gauges 410—28—20—i6—12 
Barrels—Best Quality fluid steel, subject to rigid govern- 


ting. Hoppe’s Gun 
Cleaning Patches to 
apply No. 9—accu- 
rately size-cut clean 


Keep Your Gun 
Sweet With 


ment tests. 
Stock—Selected walnut, grip and butt finely checkered. 
Sportsmen, here is a gun that you will admire for its 
outstanding characteristics and distinctiveness that are 
only to be found in Guns selling for three times as much. 
Production Limited 
See this Gun at your local dealer or write us for des- 
criptive literature. 
CHARLES DALY INC. 
88 Chambers St. New York City, N. Y. 








canton flannel, in dust-proof carton; choice 
of 7 sizes. Hoppe’s Lubricating Oil to keep 
working parts wear-free and smooth work- 
ing; also to clean and polish. Buy them at 
your regular dealer’s. For SAMPLES: Send 
l0e for No. 9, 15e for Oil, 25c for Patches— 
state size. Cleaning Guide FREE. Frank A. 
Hoppe, Inc., 2310 No. 8th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











WESTERN 
LONG RANGE 


No $1,000.00 shotgun will outshoot or out- 
last it. Rugged as a Grizzly Bear. Nicely fitted 
and finished. Catalog for 6c in stamps. 


Western Arms 


Ithaca, N. Y. 





vinced me that this was indeed 
tagonist of the moonlight. Realizing.” 
difficult it so often is for excited hunters t) 
estimate the weight of big game, | shall 
simply say that it was quite an effort { 
Mac and me to carry the carcass of th 
wild boar to a spot where we Could cop, 
veniently remove the head. His tusks sai 
approximately six inches in length, and th 
hair on his head was long and wiry. 

Whenever I look at the fearsome heaj 
of the Black Devil my heart leaps at the 
thought of a lonely moonlit clearing, hoof, 
thundering over hollow ground, the flash of 
silvered tusks. Yes, the story might hay 
been different. 


FRENZIED FOREST FOLK 
(Continued from page 31) 


showed that the lion had come from th 
forest some distance up the vlei, and had 
attacked the cattle while the herdboy ly 
beside a small fire on the edge of the bush, 
The boy had apparently run away at sight 
of the beast stampeding the cattle, and the 
lion had left the cattle to follow him, He 
had caught and killed Sofihla, and had 
then lain down without attempting to eg 
the body, later leaving the scene at a fast 
trot. 

The peculiar features of the tragedy 
were excitedly discussed by the natives, 
The lion had attacked in broad daylight; 
had caught but failed to hold a you 
bull, and had then lain down as though 
exhausted after killing the boy. If he was 
old and weak and hungry, they asked, why 
had he gone away without eating? And 
why, if he were not, should he attack a 
such an hour? 

Then George forced himself to examine 
the gruesome remains closely, and across 
the blood-soaked chest and shoulder and 
in the woolly covering of the severed head 
he saw fragments of yellow-white saliva 
adhering to the blood. 

The natives had just decided that this 
was a were-lion, a wizard in lion shap. 
George pointed to the saliva and explaine 
that this beast was not bewitched at all 
as they thought, but was one afflicted with 
the same madness as the hyena which hai 
bitten Mlandu. He told them that animals 
so afflicted can neither eat, drink, nor 
sleep, and that this accounted for the 
lion’s fury, his weakness and apparent ex- 
haustion after the kill. 

He drew their attention to the retreat- 
ing spoors, and pointed out that there was 
no sign of weakness in the long, swift 
strides, explaining how fits of madness al- 
ternated with periods of exhaustion a 
the disease progressed. The natives lister- 
ed respectfully, and a majority agreed with 
his explanation. These volunteered to 90 
with him next morning in pursuit of the 
lion, fully agreeing with him when he 
said that such a beast was too dangerous 
to leave alive. 

Before dawn next day, George andé 
dozen men left the village, and before 
noon they came upon the emaciated form 
of a big lion, stiff and cold. His open jaws 
were still coated with dry saliva, and? 
swollen tongue of leaden color prot 
from a livid mouth. His ribs almost pte 
jected through his skin, and his paws wet 
raw and swollen. But none of these things 
had killed him. 

The dead beast lay in a patch of tra 
pled and bloodstained sand. His inte 
tines protruded from a gaping rent in the 
stomach, and skin and flesh had been stn 
ped from both shoulders. The spoors ofa 
lion and a lioness leading from the 5 
where the trio had apparently met, 
dicated that the wounds had been rece! 
in a desperate battle. 

Which beast had been the aggre 
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id never be known, but fearing that 
lion might have planted the 
seeds of a grim harvest in the veins of 
the victor, George persuaded the natives 
to help him hunt the beast. At nightfall, 
however, they slept on the spoor without 
having sighted lion or lioness, and as 
fyrther pursuit seemed hopeless, the hunt- 
ers turned back to Kuzwayo’s village. 

That night George laboriously wrote 
an account of the tragedy and sent it to 
the Chief Veterinary Surgeon at Zomba, 
asking him whether there was any dan- 
ger of the wounded cattle becoming rabid. 
Qwing to the absence of the Veterinary 
Surgeon on official duties, it was a month 
before the boy returned. But when he did, 
Tom Burroughs, the Veterinary Surgeon, 
came with him, having resolved to ex- 
amine the cattle himself. 

Two days before that, however, as the 
cattle were being let out of the kraal at 
sunrise, the big ox the lion had seized 
ran amuck. Rushing suddenly at a cow 
close by, he horned her savagely, and 
then followed her with obvious intent to 
kill. To save his father’s cow, the herd- 
boy ran to head the beast off, and the 
maddened ox at once turned on him. 
Scared by the ferocious aspect of the 
usually placid beast, the boy ran for his 
life; but before he reached the kraal gate 
a bloodstained horn pierced his back. At 
his scream of agony men seized their 
spears and ran toward the kraal. 


woul 
the dead 


IHREE assegais pierced the ox as he 

rushed out, but even then he did not 
pause or stagger. Charging at the nearest 
man, he drove his horn through his stom- 
ach and flung him into the air, then attack- 
ed the others without pausing. On a com- 
mon impulse the men fled for safety, for 
none had ever seen an ox display such in- 
difference to wounds or such implacable 
ferocity. 

Sitting outside his tent drinking coffee, 
a few hundred yards from the village, 
George Wright heard the uproar. When 
he reached the kraal, carrying his heavy 
express rifle, the ox was dashing madly 
round the village with three assegais 
quivering in his side and his rabid eyes 
glaring with the lust of destruction. As 
George raised his rifle the beast charged 
through a reed fence surrounding a hut, 
and my friend fired as he charged the hut 
itself, The ox dropped as his head broke 
through the mud wall, and the inmates 
fled through the door. They found his 
kicking body beside the wall, and then 
streamed after George to examine the two 
victims. The herdboy was already dead, 
anda few hours later the second man died. 

The first thing George did was to shoot 
the young bull the lion had mauled, and 
after the recent terrible events even the 
owner made no protest. Then he wrote an 
urgent report to Zomba, which was de- 
livered to the veterinary fifteen miles 
from the village. When Burroughs arrived 
next day and heard all George could tell 
him, he decided to hunt the neighborhood 
on the chance of meeting and killing in- 
fected beasts, starting near the scene of 
the battle between the lions. Aside from 
such useful destruction, Burroughs wanted 
data as to the probable extent of the out- 
break in the district. 

Soon after sunrise next day Burroughs 
and George set out with a dozen of Kuz- 
wayo’s best hunters. For a week they en- 
countered plenty of game without seeing 
anything unusual. Then they camped one 
aiternoon on the edge of a vlei, and sent 
two boys to fetch water. Two dogs went 
with them, and as they passed a patch of 
teeds a wart-hog boar charged suddenly 
upon the dogs. 

Torn and bloodstained as though by 

ttle, with shrunken flanks and protrud- 
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ing ribs, Burroughs recognized the boar’s 
condition at once. He warned George to be 
ready to shoot and as the boar pursued 
the dogs toward camp, utterly disregard- 
ing the men, they saw his small eyes 


glowing red, and saliva flying from his | 


clashing tusks. They fired together when 
he had almost caught up with the dogs, 
and brought him down before he could 
injure them. 

A careful examination convinced Bur- 
roughs that the boar had been suffering 
from the second stage of “furious” or 
“true” rabies, though how he became in- 
fected it was impossible to tell. For three 
days they huhted within a ten-mile radius 
of that vlei before they found more omin- 
ous signs. 

Crossing a narrow glade in the forest, 


they found the torn remnants of a lion, | 





lying on ground trampled by elephants. | 
He had come from the bush at a run, and | 
had apparently attacked the elephants. | 


That fact was sufficient proof of madness, | 


apart from the evidence which a dissec- 
tion of the skull revealed to Burroughs. 
The remains were fully a week old, but 
the lion’s broken spine bore signs of con- 
flict, and Burroughs remarked grimly that 
they might now expect a rabid elephant 
in the near future, unless the victor was 
immune. 

It was useless to follow such old 
spoor, and when a month passed with- 
out further sign of infected beasts, Bur- 
roughs decided to turn back to Zomba. 
Within a day’s march of Kuzwayo’s hut 
a native came with the news they had 
been waiting for. Late the previous night 
an elephant had attacked his village, 
smashed several huts, and trampled two 
people to death in the ruins. But his chief 
victims had been dogs; he had killed eight 
of them. The native told them the bull’s 
strange preoccupation with the canine 
refugees had given the people time to climb 
the kopjes behind the kraal, and had 
saved many of them from death. This fact 
indicated to Burroughs that this was no 
ordinary “rogue” elephant. Such beasts 
display antipathy to men, but to a rabid 
animal a dog is anathema. 


O he ordered pursuit at once, and late | 


the following afternoon they reached a 
patch of forest where many trees had been 
stripped of bark and broken. Fresh drop- 
pings were in evidence, but the elephant 
seemed to have eaten little or nothing, des- 
pite the destruction. The spoor led east 
toward a big plain ten miles away, and as 
it was late, Burroughs decided to camp 
until morning. 

They were still sitting round the camp 
fire that night when the sudden barking 
of all the dogs in unison was echoed by 
the swish of bushes and the thud of soit 





but heavy feet. As the men grabbed their | 


rifles a curiously cracked trumpet note 
sounded. In an instant they realized that 
the elephant had back-trailed, and George 
hurriedly suggested getting behind ad- 
jacent trees. They had barely taken cover 
when the bull’s giant shape broke from 
the bush and the dogs scattered from his 
path. 

The great beast swept after them, and 
caught one within a few yards. Hurling 
the broken body aside, he followed relent- 
lessly after the others, and in a few sec- 
onds had smashed one against a tree and 
trampled a third underfoot. In his pre- 
occupation with the dogs he had not 
seemed to notice white men or natives, 
but as he killed the last dog two bullets 
crashed into his side. He lurched and 
halted, swinging his trunk up to feel the 
air, and in doing so he gave a fair side 
shot. Two bullets found his brain almost 
simultaneously, and brought him down in 
his tracks. 











New, improved 


KODAK DUO SIx-20 


(SERIES II) 


NEW FEATURES: Handy plunger- 
type shutter release on camera 
body; bracket for Kodak Pocket 
Range Finder; new single-fin- 
ger bed release for easy closing; 
die-cast metal body, satin- 
chrome trimmed. But the price 
remains the same, $57.50. 


Eastman 


“Miniature” that 
takes album-size 
pictures 





i: 2 


ACTUAL SIZE (154 x 214) 


TRUE “miniature” in com- 

pactness, speed and versatil- 
ity—yet it takes album-size pic- 
tures. Its Kodak Anastigmat f.3.5 
lens, 1/500-second Compur-Rapid 
shutter handle “off-guard” snaps, 
action shots and rainy-day pic- 
tures with equal ease. Indoor 
snaps, too, under Photofloods. 
Price remains $57.50. At your 
dealer’s . . . Eastman Kodak 
Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


ONLY EASTMAN MAKES THE KODAK 
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Shoot a Browning this fall! Brownings cost only 
a little more than ordinary guns—not as much 
in the long run. The dependable performance of 
a Browning will add much to your shooting plea- 
sure, There is a Browning model for every shot- 
gun purpose, See your dealer and write us. 


Browning Arms Company, St. Louis, Mo. 








How old are you, 
Me. Sportsman? 


7” 


Last year we inquired about your 
size. This year we’d like to know 
about your age too—BECAUSE: 
whether you are definitely young— 
or pleasantly middle aged—or just 
graying “a bit at the temples— 
there’s a new thrill in store for you 
this hunting season when you try 
the L. C. SMITH FEATHER- 
WEIGHT GUN—built on a frame 
so light that weight is a minimum 
and a day in the field is a pleasure. 
Just the thing for skeet, too. Single 
or double trigger. Write us today 
for catalogue and details. 


HUNTER ARMS CO. INC. 


Fulton, New York 


Western Representatives: McDonald & Linforth 
420 Market St. San Francisco, Calif. 











And the Weck 
BANTAM STROP 


Both of these 
Regularly Sold 
for $1.50 





The New Streamlined Weck Bantam 
ts @ lightweight all metal SAFETY 
using replaceable Barber's Edge 
Blades; as light as your fountain 
pen. With Leather carrying case, 
reversible safety guard, and one 
blade. 


Take this ad to your nearest dealer, 
or mail it to us, and save 50c. You 
can get both Razor and Strop for 
$1.00. Regular price $1.50. 
KEEN Satisfaction Guaranteed — 
or Money Refunded. 


EDWARD WECK & CO.., Inc. 
138-m Fulton Street, New York 














Be Good To Yourself—Enjoy a 


W OODS onicina arctic pown 
SLEEPING ROBE 


OUR 3-Star Woods Robe, for all the way from freezing to 
sub-zero, will keep you warm in any hunting camp. For 
freezing and above, the lighter 2-Star. Draftproof. Insulated 
with Woods Everlive down from Northern waterfowl—many 
times more protection than kapoc or blankets. Pure wool 
lining. Covered with tough, light, pliable rain-repellent olive 
drab windbreaker fabric. Wonderfully soft, light, and cozy. 


Large size 3-Star $63.50. Medium size $55.50. Large size 2-Star $55.00. Medium 
size $46.00. Others for less. Your dealer. Or direct—no shipping charge in U. S. 


WOODS MFC. CO., Ltd., 3701 Lake St., Ogdensburg, N. Y. 


In Canada, Ottawa, Ont. 











Lyman offers a new scope of great luminosity 
SUPER-TARGETSPOT 10, 12, 15X, 34mm. objective 


Featuring twice the size field of scopes of same 
power. Bausch & Lomb superfine polariscope tested 
lenses. Spots shots to 200 yds. Simple parallax elim- 
ination. New 3-point suspension front mount. 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP.., 


Complete with circular beveled mill cut and hard- 
ened bases, taps, and drill, $75.00. Lyman 8 and 10 
power Targetspot, 11% inch objective, offers.same fea- 
tures. Complete, $60.00. Free folders on both scopes. 


70 West St., Middlefield, Conn. 
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TTHACA 


It’s 


sailing clay birds now—skeet and trap— 


but soon it will be real feathers bombing up 
ahead of you. Shoot an Ithaca—you’ll bag more 
of both kinds because “Ithaca Lockspeed im- 
proves your shooting.” 


Clay or Feather Ss ! Catalog of skeet, free, same guns, including the new re- 


peater—send 0c in stamps. 


Ithaca Gun Company, Box 11, Ithaca, New York 





On examination they found that the 
elephant was terribly gaunt, and that his 
tongue and mouth membrane were is. 
colored to a leaden hue. Next mornin 
3urroughs found characteristic virus jn ri 
cranial cavity, and in addition to the fs. 
tering wounds left in the trunk by a fion’s 
fangs there was a deep hole in the stomach 
apparently made by a horned animal, There 
was no doubt that this was the bull which 
had killed the lion, and that the latter haq 
left a grim memento with the victor, 

When Burroughs returned to Zomba he 
commissioned old George to hunt care. 
fully for further victims of infection, Ip 
the next few months George shot a baboon 
and a wild dog which manifested symp. 
toms. But the big bull was the last of 
the killers they ever found infected, 

George Wright ended the story by say. 
ing: “It was lucky for the kraal natives, 
and for us, that the disease made that ele- 
phant see dogs as his worst enemies, [f 
he’d looked for men as swiftly as he did for 
dogs, many of those at the kraal would 
have died. And perhaps I might not haye 
lived to tell you the tale.” In view of 
the great beast’s vindictiveness, I thought 
that highly probable. 


THE WHY OF THE 
BLACKTAIL 
(Continued from page 38) 


generations he has been a denizen of flat- 
ter lands, where he has had to out-strip 
the tireless wolf or perish. The wolf in 
the mountains and coastal West seems 
never to have been such a scourge to mule 
or blacktail. At any rate, a scared white- 
tail seems to get away from danger with 
much greater dispatch than the others do, 

But this may be largely due to brain 
power. When it comes to gray matter, 
the whitetail is undoubtedly the superior 
of any other big-game animal in America. 
He is intelligent and quick-witted, and 
always carries a plan in his head. On the 
other hand, mule and blacktail often ap- 
pear a bit stupid. Approach these on their 
beds, and like as not on hearing or see- 
ing danger they will rise and stand, or 
even move to higher ground to get a 
better view and make sure about it. Many 
a buck of both these kinds is shot because 
of this stupidity. 

But the whitetail, on the approach of 
danger, makes up his mind before he 
moves—and then he moves. He will either 
slip away silently like a gray ghost, or 
burst off at his best speed, flag waving 
defiance, but taking a course through the 
lowest land and thickest cover—following 
a route he had already planned to take 
in such an emergency. No mounting of 
knolls for him. He knows what to do and 
does it; and two to one he keeps a whole 
skin. He is the big-game animal of Amer- 
ica best fitted to survive new conditions. 

A distinctive feature of the whitetail 
is his whistle. To date, I have never 
heard such an alarm note from mule or 
blacktail. The blacktail buck, on scenting 
a foe, will often give a coughing grunt; a 
doe of this kind will snort or snuff in 
alarm. I have heard nothing of this sort 
from the mule, but that may be merely 
because I have had less experience with 
the species. 

The whitetail has an alarm note, a nose- 
blowing that is a loud whistling blast. 
It can be heard a mile. I have heard the 
challenge come drifting out of the Koo- 
tenay hills with much the same hall: 
musical, high-pitched tone of the “hurooo 
of a distant raven. I have wasted much 
breath on occasion trying to make af 
imitation of it, but I never could succeed 
in getting more than the pitch, and 4 
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The foregoing outline is an attempt to 
how 2 threefold working classification 
of our deer, their structural differences to 
be readily seen by the hunter and differ- 
ences in field characteristics to be noted 
in life. Ten races of the whitetail are 
recognized, but they are all bearers of the 
white flag, the forward pointing one-beam 
horn, the small shank gland. About half 
4 dozen mule deer are in the books, but 
except in the extreme Southwest, in Cal- 
fornia, where the mule and true blacktail 
tend somewhat to merge, the mules carry 
the ropey tail, the big ears, the long shank 
gland and the bifurcated or double Y 


rm. 
a for the Columbian blacktail, of which 
but three races are recognized, in his me- 
dium-sized gland, roundish black tail (up- 
per surface) and diminutive bifurcated 
beams he is rather midway between the 
other two. The blacktail in the Sitka deer, 
his smallest and most northerly race, 
denies tradition, for in mule and white- 
tail the most northerly races are largest. 

The whitetail is an animal of the de- 
ciduous woods or mixed conifers, the 
swamp and thicket covers. The mule loves 
the half-open hilly or mountain slopes. 
The blacktail holds to the more open parts 
of the dense, woodsy jungles of the 
coastal West. 

In field habits, the whitetail is a clever 
skulker of the deciduous woods and plays 
hide and seek with you; the mule is a 
big, simple-minded chump of the hills and 
takes his fate standing on a knoll; the 
blacktail, in his witless way, is a gray ghost 
of the Western conifers and waits for you 
in the shadows. But all may lead you a 
merry chase. As medium-sized big-game 
animals to provide sport for the ordinary 
hunter, all are the finest on earth. 


OLD MUGGINS 
(Continued from page 35) 


collars. For his part, Punch Dorsey fed 
him enough beef scraps to keep half a ken- 
nel, and all five men would have fought a 
sheriff's posse for him at any time. 

I began to wonder where I figured in 
the picture. It was obviously time for me 
to do a little friend-making on my own 
account. Muggins would call on me in due 
time, they had said, and sure enough he 
did. One October morning I found him 
waiting for me on the porch of the hotel. 
For the rest of the day he attached him- 
self unshakably to me, went where I went, 
and did what I did. He could not have been 
more adhesive had I owned him since 
puppyhood and had a fee simple title to 
him. And he refused to accept attentions 
from anybody else during his visit. That 
was the way Muggins visited. 

On the second day I had a carpenter 
build a comfortable kennel for him behind 
the hotel. Maybe I could get him into the 
habit of sleeping there. I also bribed the 
hotel cooks to pitch him tidbits from the 
back door. Perhaps a good hefty steak 
would make an impression on him, I de- 
cided, But as we entered the butcher shop 
and I pointed out an expensive cut to the 
clerk, Punch Dorsey’s voice hailed me 
from the rear : 

‘If it’s for Muggins, he’d just as lief 
have that round steak. Do him as much 
good as that 40-cent stuff. I’m here to sell 
meat, and I ain’t aimin’ to meddle; but if 
youre tryin’ to make an impression on 
Muggins so he’ll remember you later on 
— He shook his head good-naturedly. 

Ongrateful old cuss, sir.” 
1€n we went by the drug store and I 
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set him up to ice cream, I came in for 
more kidding. 




































D2 you hunt pheasants, quail, partridge, rabbits, squir- 
rels, or other upland game? Do you like to get 
out and run your dog? Do you hike? Are you a bait- 
casting fisherman? If so, you should have a pair of these 
original Russell Moccasin “Bird Shooters”, They'll put 
springs on your feet. They'll give you many extra, 
comfortable miles you didn’t think were in your legs. 
You'll find them the lightest, easiest-going footgear you 
ever put on your feet. Soles are non-skid. Finest, close- 
grain, waterproof Veal obtainable. Genuine Russell 
Moccasin construction, hand-sewed to your individual 
measure. It’s a_ perfect bird-shooting boot, and really 
not expensive. Write for a copy of our latest catalog 
with price list, showing full line of Russell Moccasins 
for men and women. 


W. C. RUSSELL MOCCASIN CO. 
929 Wisconsin St., Berlin, Wis. 
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ARE YOU HARD TO FIT? We have yet to find the man we couldn’t 
give a good, comfortable fit. We have had such remarkable success 
fitting irregular and troublesome feet that we can practically 
guarantee perfect results. All you have to do is draw the shape of 
your foot on a special order blank we’ll send you—give all other 
measurements and details requested—and you'll get a pair of g 
boots that will cradle your foot like an old-fashioned hammock. “2 


Give correct measurements, and we can’t miss. &. 
m the FACTO 


See Your Dealer... cr order f 




























































But there's no difference 
of opinion on 


_ REMINGTON 
SHELLS 


The scientific loading of Remington 
shells 2 all gauges guarantees a balanced 
Pattern and plenty of power to reach out 
and powder the targets. Kleanbore prim- 
ing in Remington shells banishes barrel 
cleaning because it prevents pitting and 
corrosion. Champions agree: “IF IT’S 
REMINGTON, IT’S 














ENTY of skeet shooters disagree on 
what gauge gives the most sport on the 
skeet field, but everybody agrees that Rem- 
ington shells of whatever gauge are the 
best all-round skeet performers. 
Here’s proof... the national champion 
skeet team used 12 gauge Remington Shur 


































Shot shells pre pre i e pif 
-410 short shell world’s .”’ Remington Arms 
record was made with Remington, Company, Inc., Bridgeport, 
Remington .410 shells. Connecticut. 







KLEANBORE and SHUR SHOT are registered trade-marks of Remington Arms Company, Inc. 
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HUNTER’S 
4, LIFE 


Waldo skinned 
the bear 


Oscar bellowed 
~ when Waldo 
dropped skillet 
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HUNTER’ 


Good old Absorbine Jr. is wonder- 
ful relief for just about every kind 
of trouble that befalls the camper. 
Soothing, antiseptic, healing, this 
fine old remedy not only eases pain, 
and reduces swelling in sore mus- 
cles, strains and sprains, it is also 
antiseptic against infection in open 
cuts, sores, burns and bruises. Toss 
a bottle into your kit. It'll come in 
mighty friendly. At all druggists’, 
$1.25 a bottle. W. F. Young, Inc., 
317 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 


ABSORBINE JR. 


For years a favorite remedy for relieving sore 
muscles, muscular aches, bruises, sprains, sunburn, 
ATHLETE'S FOOT 
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“Might as well save your money, Doc!” 
called out Will Coffin. “It’s been tried be- 
fore.” 

The whole town knew that I was mak- 
ing up to Muggins, and nobody seemed to 
mind. For his part, my guest accepted 
everything I offered him, including the 
kennel, with great gravity. In spite of the 
attentions I showered upon him, however, 
he unceremoniously walked off on the 
fourth day. The next I heard of him he 
had taken up with an outfit of wheat- 
threshers and was following them about 
the neighborhood. Then I heard that a 
highway encampment was building a 
bridge across Rough Creek, and that Mug- 
gins was bossing the job for them. A week 
passed without further report on his pere- 
grinations. One night a farmer dropped 
into the drug store for some medicine. 

“Saw Muggins yesterday,” he told Ned 
Farrabee. 

“What was he doin’? 

“Old war-horse was on the prowl, I 
reckon. Saw him clear over in Bucking- 
ham County.” 

So the vagabond was in another county, 
with the hunting season only a few days 
off. The report was a bit disturbing. 


” 


“C\UPPOSE he'll get back all right?” I 
asked, trying to sound disinterested. 
“Who, Muggins?” the crowd laughed. 
“Knows every pig-path and rabbit-gnaw 
this side o’ North Car’lina. Always goes 
off on a bender about this time of the 
year, but he'll be strictly business later 
on, Shucks, that old monkey knows when 
the season opens as well as you do. Liable 
to be squattin’ on his haunches out there 
in front and panhandlin’ us for ice cream 
tomorrow night,” offered Punch Dorsey. 
“Or sleepin’ in that $11 kennel of 
yours,” twitted Will Coffin. 

And he was. I was overjoyed to find 
him waiting for me the next morning, 
looking as patriarchal and grave as ever. 
There followed a determined campaign 
to make the dog feel at home. I danced 
attendance upon him. Enlisting the aid of 
the hotel cooks, I fed him on the fat of the 
kitchen. When the day before the opening 
came, Muggins and I were inseparable. 
Maybe the old hobo was settling down at 
last. Perhaps my kennet had turned the 
trick. The thought of having out-maneuv- 
ered Ned Farrabee, Will Coffin and the 
rest gave me a chuckling satisfaction. 

That night I met several farmers, in 
town for a Masonic meeting, who told me 
their places were overrun with birds. 
“We've had a tolerable wet summer,” ex- 
plained one, “and there’s plenty of vegeta- 
tion, which means the birds are in the 
open fields. More partridges on my farm 
than I’ve seen for years. Come out to- 
morrow and try your hand,” he invited. 

Arranging for an absence of several 
days from the office, I overhauled boots 
and gun, had the cooks pack a substantial 
snack for Muggins and me, and got every- 
thing in readiness for an early start the 
next morning. Just before retiring I went 
out to see whether Muggins was in status 
quo. There he was in the warm kennel, 
snoring like a trooper. 

Beating the alarm, I was up and dressed 
by daybreak. Grabbing coat and gun, I 
jumped into the car and called Muggins. 
No response. I called again. The old 
codger must be over-sleeping. I walked 
down to the kennel and looked in. For a 
minute I stupidly eyed the box before 
the full force of the blow dawned upon 
me. Muggins was gone! 

Left high and dry on the opening day, 
and a crispy November morning at that, 
with plenty of birds and no dog. Few mis- 
fortunes that can happen to a bird hunter 
are comparable to that. In chagrin I turned 
back and changed my clothes and went to 


the office. I would keep away from 
expert kidders at the drug store. But dup. 
ing the day I ran into Punch Dorsey gg 
the street. 

“What, you not huntin’ today, Doc 
he asked, a knowing twinkle in his eves, 

“No. Something developed at the office, 
and I couldn’t get off,” I lied. 

“Told you Muggins was a ongratefy| 
cuss. Know how you feel. Was up kind of 
early myself, thinkin’ maybe—but yoy 
can’t depend on that monkey. Fellow tol 
me he saw ‘im at Will Coffin’s house at 
daybreak. Two years hand-runnin’ now 
he’s hunted the openin’ with Will. Don 
let it worry you too much. He'll come 
around sooner or later.” 

But he didn’t come around. I waited” 
vainly for three weeks, while he took yp 


successively with Will Coffin, Punch Dor. A 


sey, Cliff Walters and the rest and h 
several days with each. Then he disap 
peared. Rumor had him on a rabbit-hunt 
ing spree. The old renegade had evidently 
marked me off his list; so I wired my 
sister, in Mississippi, to send the Llewellj 
pup. She would be better than no dog. 

Her telegram hardly restored my spir 
its: “Princess Anne down with distemper, 
Veterinary doing all possible but rec 
ery doubtful. Terribly sorry.” 


_Whoever invests his affections in a dog@ 
gives hostages to fortune, I reminded my. 


self. Not to be outdone entirely, I wi 
two other friends for dogs, only to pay 
charges on two wordy “regret” messages, 

Well, I would give up and take a long- 
deferred official trip to Washington. I had” 
my secretary arrange for an appointment 
and packed. But when I went out to get 
into the car, my eyes must have bulged in 
their sockets. There sat Muggins, as big 
as life, in the front seat. I gaped in- 
credulously, my bag dropped to the ground, 
He looked up and barked a throaty in- 
vitation. 

“Cancel that trip,” I called to my secre- 
tary. “Telegraph ’em I’m sick. Got the 
fever or something.” 

“What kind?” she called back, with her 
punctilious regard for details. 

“Any kind that'll take about four days 
to recover from. Walking fever might 
do,” I shouted and changed into my hunt- 
ing clothes. 

The next four days I shall not soon for- 
get. They were everything a hunter could 
wish, made doubly memorable by the 
crotchets of my homely but amiable com- 
panion. I soon verified what I had heard 
about him for months: that he had his 
own way of doing things. 


T the very outset he showed me who 

was boss, When we got out of the car, 

I started in one direction while Muggins 

shambled off in another. I stopped and 
called to him. 

“This way, Muggins!” 

He stopped, turned his massive head to- 
ward me, and waited. 

“This way, I say.” 

Swaggering a few steps farther, he 
turned and eyed me again. Then he emitted 
a guttural protest and trotted stubbornly 
on. He won the argument, as he won most 
of the others that arose the next few days. 
He did whatever I wanted him to do— 
when it was what he wanted to do, Not 
the scantiest respect did he show for any 
ideas I had as to where or how to hunt. 
To be honest, I soon discovered that he 
knew more about it than I did anyway; 
so I stopped trying to hunt him, and Ie 
him hunt me. i 

He didn’t do anything the way one would 
expect a seasoned dog to do it. His pomb 
ing, for instance. A short distance from 


the car he sniffed lazily and stopped. Di] 
n’t point. Didn’t do anything. Just stopped. A 


“Hi on, Muggins!” I ordered. 
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BASS 
QUAIL HUNTER 


Enjoy the com 
Indian sliopers, grees 
your feet in &enuine 
Moccasin boots, 
crackling, 
nersole, 


er. The Ba 
Hunter is g 
mile after mile of 
Snug comfort, Made 
of top-quality mate. 
tials, with famous 
ass workmanship, 
— by outfitters 
rom Coast to coast. 
Write for a free cata. 
log of footwear for all 
Outdoor use, Address: 


G. H. BASS & co, 
"Wiles, a 


ANIMALS, HEADS, FISH 


Learn at home to make trophies 

of Birds, Animals, Fish, tan hides 

and make novelties for pleasure. MAKE 
BIG MONEY mounting for others. No 
experience needed. New simple method 
makes Taxidermy simple as A-B-C’s. 
Complete, Seven Great Books cover 
218 subjects. 89 pictures, 62 lessons. 


SEND NO MONEY 
Just send name and address and pay post- 
man $1.00 plus postage complete. Or send 
only $1 now and we pay postage. All 
comes at once. Starts you mounting first 
day. Beautiful DIPLOMA FREE of 
any other cost. Positive MONEY- 
BACK if not satisfied. Send today— 
HURRY! 


| Schmidt School of Taxidermy, Dept. 92, Memphis, Tenn. 





Improves your shooting! 
King's Riflite Shooting glasses 
clear up the target—make the 
black blacker, remove haze. 
Used by all prominent shooters 
—Skeet, 
Trap, Rifle 
and Revolver. 
Send for cat- 


alog. 
F. W. King Opt. Co. 
508 Euclid Ave. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


tr 





BULL’S EYE AND SHARP- 
SHOOTER PISTOLS 


for spring practice. Insure good scores when 
you go on the range by preliminary practice 
with a Bull’s-Eye. Used by many of the 
best army, police and G Men. Will hit a 
housefly at ten feet. Tested by Olympic 
Team man, Satisfaction guaranteed. $1.60 
to $2.75. Circular sent on request. 


pat Pie aati Wyeng 
FREE! GUN CATALOG 





Bargains in Guns, Scopes, Sights, 

Reloading Tools, Sleeping Bags, Fishing 

Tennis. 

Weav- 

er Rifleseopes, Clubs! Free medal, trophy Catalog. 
J. WARSHAL & SON: 





Will not injure steel. $9 .00 
No heating is necessary. 
Restores the finish on 5 
guns in ten minutes for.... 


ay” 
New Method Gun Bluing Co. 
Box F. S. 50, New Method Bldg. 
Bradford, Pa, 





He still refused to budge, just seemed to 
be criticizing the landscape. Indignantly I 
walked up, and stepped into a thundering 
covey of birds. He was short on patience, 
too. If I was a bit slow in getting up, he 
would sometimes turn his head toward me 
and growl irritably : “Well, what’s holdin’ 
you? We ain’t got all day.” 

Valiantly and vainly I tried to make him 
retrieve. When the first bird fell and I 
insisted that he pick it up, he looked at me 
as if to say: “You're big as I am, Mister. 
Pick ’im up yourself. My business is to 
find ’em.” And when I got a little rough 
he went off and lay down in the shade. 
Later in the day, though, he puzzled me by 
making a prompt and unordered retrieve 
of a bird that had fallen across a creek. 
I soon learned he would fetch a bird that 
fell badly, but he refused to encourage my 
laziness by noticing one that fell near by 
or in plain view. 

In the field he was the pokiest and most 
ineffectual-looking dog I ever saw, wad- 
dling along as if he had nowhere in par- 
ticular to go and plenty of time to get 
there. He didn’t appear to hunt at all, just 
fumbled and monkeyed around; yet he 
could find more birds with less hunting 
than any dog I ever shot over. I would 
have sworn that he merely blundered into 
his birds; but the first day convinced me 
that, dropper though he was, he combined 
a really magnificent nose with that prized 
ingredient known as bird sense. He simply 
hunted where the birds were. 


HOUGH staunch as you please—if 

you accepted his idea of a point—he 
would not allow himself to be imposed up- 
on. During the second day we somehow got 
separated. When I located him fifteen min- 
utes later, he was complacently squatting 
on his fat haunches in the shade of a bush, 
with a covey feeding in front of him. And 
he had no apologies to offer. A comical 
spectacle he was, and I could not help 
recalling Punch Dorsey’s remark that “no 
gentleman would hardly put up with ’im.” 
On the last day of the hunt, however, an 
incident occurred that the old fellow did 
apologize for. Although it should have dis- 


gusted any self-respecting bird hunter, it: 


afforded me great amusement. And it was 
the only time I ever knew the old gentle- 
man to lose his dignity. : 

I had gone to the car for shells, leaving 
Muggins to his own devices. When I re- 
turned, he was not to be’ found. Calling 
repeatedly, I fired my gun,and circled the 
field, but without results. Half an hour 
later, while rambling about alone, I blun- 
dered into a tremendous covey of birds. A 
few yards beyond them was indisputable 
evidence that the flesh is weak: there lay 
Muggins, sound asleep in the noonday sun. 

Tired of standing, he had lain down on 
the job and dozed off. When I prodded 
him with my boot, he almost jumped out 
of his skin, and the droll way in which 
he rolled his red eyes in self-reproach 
made me instantly forgive him of even so 
gross an offense. 

But it is impossible to review that hunt, 
or to catalog Muggins’ individualities. Cer- 
tainly he was unlike any other dog I ever 
hunted with, and the four days I spent 
with him in those warm Virginia fields 
will always survive in a niche of my 
memory. ° 

It has been several years now since I 
hunted with Muggins. Somehow I could 
never quite manage another trip to the 
little courthouse town. Likely enough 


; Muggins has been gathered to his fathers 


long ago, and other dogs, of an ancestry 
less ignoble, have succeeded him. But of 
all the dogs I have ever known, it is of 
that hard-bitten and uncompromising but 
companionable old dropper that I think 
most often. 





MOSSBERG 


ANNOUNCES 
the first mayor 
improvements 

S1120C€ scopes Were 
used on rifles 
NOW, for the FIRST TIME 


D W 


Selective Double Reticule 


Cross Hair and Post Type 
Patents Applied For 


Either cross hair or post type instantly available 
without tools by merely reversing reticule tube. 
The reticule not in use fades out of view. This new 
idea is an imp imp tt in scope con- 
struction. For, by providing both types of reticules 
in one scope, it meets the individual shooter’s re- 
quirements under varying light conditions for target 
or game. 





Selective Power Tube 
Any Power from 2'x to 6x with a 
Twist of the Finger Tips 
This ingenious new idea meets a definite need long 


recog _by ot by providing the exact 
power required for various distances. 





New Features 


In Various Combinations 


No. 6C—4-power, quality instrument complete with 
mount and eye-cup. Fits practically all small-bore 
rifles. Easily mounted with two screws—no fit- 
ting. Practical side mount permits scope to be 
raised, lowered or removed. Micrometer click 
adj for windage and elevation. Superior 
five lens optical system affords excellent definition 
and magnification. Also available in models for 
loft thawed wifes... 6 id ge ot Oe 

No. 6A—No. 6 Side Mount with click micrometer 

dj ts and Selective power tube $13.85 

No. 6R—No. 6 Side Mount with click micrometer 
adjustments. Selective Deuble Reticule $7.45 
0. 6R&E—No. 6 Side Mount with click micrometer 
adjustments and new Selective Double Reticule 
in combination 4 and 8 power scope tube $11.95 








No. 7C—Conventional two point top-mounting. 4- 


power. Half-minute click adj 
for windage and elevation. Complete with drill, 
tap, screws, dovetail bases and shims $6.85 
No. 7A—No. 7C Top Mount with new Selective 
Power Tube Ormeau ae ee eee 
No. 7R—No. 7C Top Mount with new Selective 
Deubls Meticule .. .. « ss « sree 
No. 7R8—No. 7C Top Mount with new Selective 
Double Reticule in bination 4 and 8 power 
scope tube ere a ie mee yee 
SEND FOR NEW CATALOG OF RIFLES 


O. F. MOSSBERG & SONS, INC. 
329 Green Street, New Haven, Conn. 














PROTECT YOUR GUNS 


Since 1894 sportsmen have used 3-In-One Oil to clean 
gun barrels, inside and out, to prevent rust and pit- 
ting—tokeep working parts in tip-top shape—because 
3-In-One Oilresists gumming and does not evaporate. 


3-IN-ONE OIL 


LUBRICATES*CLEANS*PREVENTS RUST 















ANY CHOKE WANTED 
—With Only One Barrel! , 


PRICE FITTED AND 
DELIVERED 
NOW $16! 


Ask for 
Folder FS 







Change 
the pattern 
of your pump 
or automatic in- 
stantly—with your fingers—to suit condi- 
tions! Makes any barrel right for all shoot- 
ing. NO TOOLS—NO LOOSE PARTS. 
THE POLY CHOKE CO. 
FRANKLIN AVE. HARTFORD, CONN. 











AIRO MATTRESS} 


Supreme Comfort anywhere! | 


On the ground, under canvas, in cabin or cottage, 
trailer or boat — the famous double- 

tufted air cells give full resilience \ 
without that trembling wobble. No 
springs needed. Light, tough, easy 
to inflate. Lasts for years. Moder- 
ately priced. We also make cushions 
for autos, boats, camps, etc. Book- 
let FREE. 


TRAILER OWNERS: Ask for special booklet de- 
scribing “Dual-AIRO” the marvelous new trailer 
mattress. Don't wait; write TODAY. 


K & W RUBBER CORP., Dept. FS93 Delaware, Ohio 























FREE FALL 
CATALOG 


Just Off the Press 


Showing Hunting 
Footwear, Clothing, and 
forty other leather and 
canvas specialties of our 
own manufacture for 
campers and hunters, 


L. L. BEAN, Inc. 


80 Main Street 
Freeport Maine 
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French Walnut $ 
Stocks of other 


1, Cn ees 48) | 







Send $5 for Stoeger Peerless Walnut Stock for Enfield, 
Springfield. Krag. Completely finished Stock $12, 
xtra. Quality and fit guara 

rifle available. 








<g> £507 Filth Ave 
| De Oh awn kN Y 
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REQUIRE ASOUT | 
ONE DAY TO FINISH 


Now gentility and obedience in a dog 
are fine traits; but if a man likes a little 
devil in the horse he rides and the woman 
he marries, he can put up with a little in 
the dog he hunts. There are times when 
one tires of sweet compliancy. Speaking 
for myself, there are times when I wish 
for another hunt with a dog like Muggins, 
who knew nothing about the niceties and 
proprieties of the game and cared less; 
Muggins who was his own man, who knew 
what he was about, did what he wanted to 
do and didn’t care whether you liked it 
or not. 


THE OLD WARDEN 
QUOTES CONNECTICUT 


(Continued from page 23) 


sport and reasoned it could be made just 
that much better by heavier plants. So they 
planted heavier. For five years, from 1928 
to 1932, they done just what a lot of lads 
cheered ’em for. They planted heavier’n 
heavier, with the Department considerin’ 
it a little five-year plan of its own, to see 
what would happen. 

“In 1928 they set loose over 15,000 pen- 
raised birds which cost the license buyers 
$18,000 more than they'd spent for stockin’ 
in 1926. In 1929 they let loose almost 
17,000 birds, half of ’°em cocks but—and 
get this—fifty-two per cent of the hunters 
only reported killin’ 4,300 more cocks than 


the number liberated ! 


“Get it? In 1926, plantin’ 6,000—after a 
4,700-plant in 1925—they kill 14,000 more 


| than the number liberated. In 1929, after 
| liberatin’ 32,000 in a two-year period, they 


only kill 4,300 more than they let loose. 
Keep those figures in your head, if you can. 
They’re right interestin’. 

“Now, in 1932 they got to their peak. 
They turned out 23,000 man-raised ring- 
necks that year, 10,000 of ’em cocks, and 
of that number of roosters, 8,000 were let 
free right before huntin’ season. That was 
an increase of 275% of the 1926 plant and 
the increase in the bill was somethin’ like 
$34,000. For that year 62% of their 
licensed hunters killed 26,500 cocks. In 
1926, remember, 6,000 released; in 1933, 
a total of 23,000 released. But the 1933 
kill was only 6,200 bigger than that in 
1926. In other words, it looked as if a 
whole lot of money had just been tossed 


| right out the window. 


“That’s what they commenced to figure 


| down there: that they wa’n’t gettin’ value 


| received 


for the money they’d been 
spendin’. So they took a new tack. They 


' commenced to haul in their horns, or to 
| deflate or somethin’. 


“Those were bad years. Depression 


| years. They would’ve had to cut down 


whether they wanted to or not. But they 
were ready to hold back a little on re- 
leases from what they’d learned. They let 


| loose somethin’ over 18,000 birds in 1933 
| and about the same in ’34. Next year they 
| dropped to 15,000 and in 1936 down to 


| 


| 


nteed. Immediate delivery. | 


| only 3%. 


11,500. 

“Now, Mr. Clark’s got up what he calls 
an efficiency factor. That’s the percentage 
of birds killed over the number of birds 
planted. In 1923, this efficiency factor was 
3y 1926 it had got up to 
228%. By 1929, when for the first time 
they’d released over 15,000 birds, it had 
dropped to 26% and in 1932, the year 
when their rearin’ farms hit the peak, 
a here efficiency factor was down to 
4%. 

“The funny part is that as quick as they 
commenced to slow down on the stockin’ 
thing, up goes this efficiency factor again. 
It jumped back to 84% in 1935 and still 
looks like she’s climbin’. 

“I don’t aim,” he said, “to harangue 
you boys on cover management. They’re 
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goin’ in for that in Connecticut, 
mighty careful where they 
birds, now; they pick their cover awiyl 
close, and encourage farmers to improy 
environment and all those things, : 

“But the point I want to make is this: 
that if these Connecticut figures megs 
anything at all they mean that you don't 
always get back the dollar you put ints 
propagation. Not by a long shot! And 
when lads like you come out and have 
kind of a bad day and get wishin’ things 
was better and grabbin’ for an easy = 
swer.... Why, then, I figure, it’s time tg 
look into things like this report I reag 
last evenin’, 

“Shucks,” he said, “I don't know hoy 
many pheasants per square mile country 
like this could carry. Mebby somebody 
does. Mebby it would carry a few mor 
than we start out with each season, And, 
on the other hand, it may be right up to 
the saturation point and if you put in, say 
a hundred dollars’ worth of birds next 
year, you might get only twenty dollary 
worth of increase back. Is that business? 
I ask you that,” he said to the red-faced 
man, “is that business?” 

The other shook his head. 

“No,” he said stoutly. “It'd be bad 
business. But I don’t consider hunting 
business ! I consider it fun. And I’m ready 
to pay for it.” His color began to come 
up again and he talked a bit louder, Ey. 
dently, being proven wrong did not go with 
the grain. 

“When I come out after pheasants” 
he said, rising to his feet, “I want to 
see pheasants! Whether I can hit ’em 
or not, I want to see ’em!” The Old 
Warden rose, too, pulling slowly at his 
mustache. 

“It’s the one kind of hunting I go in 
for,” the other explained vehemently. “And 
there may be better pheasant hunting 
than I had those three years in Connecti- 
cut but I’ve never seen it. And if it 
wasted money it was too bad, but whos 
money was it? The pheasant hunters, 
aaa it? And they gave ’em something 
or eowe 

The Old Warden had turned sharply 
and cocked his head, listening. 

“Hear something?” the red-faced man 
asked. 

“T did,” replied the old fellow. “Yes, 
sir, I heard something. It sounded like 
somebody calling me,” he said, and as he 
walked away he tried not to let his shoul- 
ders sway with irate, dignified disgust 
He went thirty rods, perhaps, back to 
ward his parked car before he made a 
sound. Then he snorted lightly and re 
marked aloud: 

“Some days,” 
man just can’t seem to lay up a cent 

But he grinned a moment later and 
looked back at the men and their dog 
plodding back the way they had come 
Anyhow, he thought, it was a nice little 
springer... . 


PADDING THE SOD 
(Continued from page 29) 


logical as well as physiological abot 
keeping the chest up; it makes you fe 
less tired, more capable. Actually, there 
is a definite physiological reason for it. It 
tires the muscles less when you walk 
itually in the erect position, Edwin Che 
ley, a muscular marvel from Philadelphia 
said, many years ago, that a walker sho 
always hold the crown of his head high 
that it gave him more speed and 
stride. ; 
Most city men going on a hunting 
accustomed to walking just from the strét 
car or automobile to their offices, go 0 
fidently to the field and set out on a twefilf 
mile walk. No wonder they play out 
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: ‘+. days these same men would- 
pat atti A 50-yard dash without 
of careful preparation beforehand. 
i’s the same with walking. Walk- 
ic an athletic event. If you want to 
walk satisfactorily you have to do a little 
4 start two or three weeks be- 
trip and do some special walk- 
ag by WaY of preparation. In place of 
ain the car to work, walk. Walk home. 
a Sunday take a five-mile hike. The 
next Sunday increase that to ten miles. 
Boost it to fifteen, as the date of leaving 
years. Then when the woods or mountains 
are yours to enjoy, you wont be handi- 
capped by being unable to keep your guide 
Be had anything to say yet about 
those most important adjuncts to good 
yalking—the feet. I’m coming to them. 
No man outdoors is better than his feet, 
vet many outdoorsmen suffer from bad 
jet every year. 
aloe of this suffering is brought about 
by improperly fitted boots or shoes. When 
you buy your outdoor footgear, as you ve 
often been warned before, make sure it’s 
plenty big, one size larger than your city 
hoes, a half size larger at least. As you 
walk a long distance more blood is pump- 
ed into the feet than in your usual, daily 
fife and they swell. Shoes that fit fine in 
town become tight, and pinch, in the 
ils, 
i you wear shoes with arch supports 
at home, have arch supports in your out- 
ing boots. If not, don’t have them. If you 
wear heels in your daily work, don’t go 
ihelless to the woods or you will walk 
ight into trouble. In general, shoes with 
heavy soles and rubber heels are the best 
muting shoes, because they most nearly 
mpproximate the shoes to which you're 
accustomed. If your feet are hardened to 
e use of moccasins, fine, wear them. 


framing. 
Say yo 
fore your 


OW I want to give you a little counsel 
about the care of the feet. A simple 
atter, important, but often neglected. It 
comes from Weston, who used his two 
serviceable feet over 150,000 miles of 
roads and trails and never once faltered 
because of foot trouble. If the feet are kept 
properly hardened you'll never know what 
blisters are, and blisters are the bane of 
a walker’s life. 
Directions: From your grocer or drug- 
gist obtain a ten-pound bag of rock salt, 
¢ kind used in freezing ice cream. Take 
a good big double handful of it and put 
t into a foot-tub, or bucket, half filled 
with boiling hot water. Allow the salt to 
dissolve while the water cools to room 
emperature, 
Now take this tub or bucket and put it 
derneath your bed or in the corner of 
he sleeping room. Every night before you 
0 to bed, stick your two feet into the 
brine. Soak them for ten minutes or long- 
tr, Start this treatment two weeks before 
fou go On your trip and you won’t know 
jou have a pair of feet along. They'll 
become so hardened that, like Weston, you 
an walk barefoot over stones if you like. 
Other secrets I learned from this grand 








ld man of the roads will likewise serve 


you. The first is the use of a wide belt 
0 alleviate fatigue. That probably never 
curred to you, did it? But Weston al- 
Ways wore a wide leather belt around 
his middle when he was on a long trip. 
¢ said that it did more than anything 


tlse to help him break records. It was a 





nting tp 
the stret 
s, go cor 
a twenty 
Ly oUt. lb 











s"dport when he was tired. He didn’t 


€p it buckled tightly around him, but 
= It loose and then “I kind of lean 
a against it and walk.” Weston’s belt 
= one of those wide things you see 
oncho busters or motorcycle riders 
(Continued on page 79) 
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Me ONEIDA... 


A pry AND 


2[E 


COMFORTABLE ALL DAY 


~ 
Here's a shoe that’s ideal for marsh- 
land or for wet or snowy weather. It is 
all-rubber, light, flexible, good -fitting, 
comfortable, 15 inches high and water- 
proof to the top. Its special tough 
rubber upper and long-wearing sole will 
stand plenty of hard wear. The Oneida 
is a real sportsman’s shoe. See your 
Ball-Banddealer. Write forspecial folder 
describing the Oneida and other styles 
of Ball-Band footwear for sportsmen. 


MISHAWAKA RUBBER & WOOLEN MFG. CO 
490 WATER STREET: * MISHAWAKA, IND. 


LOOK 
FOR THE 
RED BALL 
TRADE-MARK 











Lyman Sights 


are made for your gun 


You'll find remarkable improvement in aim- 
ing when you hunt or shoot targets with the 
correct sights both front and rear. See your 
dealer or write us for.informa- 
tion, giving make, model and 
caliber of gun. Lyman Sights 
are the recognized standard to 
produce best results. 


64 page illustrated catalog 
10c. Free folder. 





THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
70 West St., Middlefield, Conn. 


Acai SLEEPING HE 





GREATEST SLEEPING BAG VALUE IN AMERICA, 
Highest Quality Gray Duck Down filled. Warm, waterproef, 
windproof. IMPROVED Sleeping bags, 100” Zipper with 
windflap, 72” x 84” when open for Robe. 36” x 84’ when 
used for sleeping. Special features: air mattress pocket, side 
wall head flaps on shelter-half, compact. can be rolled in 30 
seconds. Regular $37.50 value, Special $21.50. Same bag with 
Warm Western Wool filling, regular $17.50 value, $10.95. Ship- 
ped C.0.D, Write for circular. ALL BAGS GUARANTEED. 


im ALASKA SLEEPING BAG CO. 1410S.WHARRISONST. PORTLAND.ORE 7 











Solid HEATING 
COMFORT on: 


USE NEW RADIANT ANYWHERE 
IN HOUSE...CLEAN, QUICK 
HEAT AT A FINGER TOUCH! 
Nothing like it! Amazing. new 
Radiant heater gives ‘ 
many hours of sunlike, 
healthy heat from few 
ints of cheap liquid 
uel. Finger-touch 
heat regulation. 
Instant opera- 
tion. Heatsevery ‘ 
corner of a big 
room even in 
zero weather! 
REPLACES 
STOVES...COST 
LESS TO USE! 
Why fuss with 
dirty stoves, coal 
or wood, tang- 
ling cord or tube | 
heaters when this 
beautiful Radiant 
pee you more heat 
or less money, 
needs no bulky fuel, 
leaves no dirt or 
ashes, is portable, 



















BURNS 96% AIR 
and can be used ONLY 4% FUEL! 
anywhere. 

30-DAY HOME TRIAL IF YOU ACT NOW! 
On our special introductory offer, you can get the new Radiant for 
$0 days, to know why thousands of owners praise its remarkable 
heating efficiency and economy. The special low price amazes al!! 
Write TODAY for full details! 


A t = pare time, with 
AGENTS! 2.iryiting conplied Bat peu mua write et once! 


AKRON LAMP & MFG. CO., 1219HIGH ST_, AKRON, 0. 


GUN 


FOR ALL PURPOSES 
New 320 PAGE STOEGER CATALOG 
& No. 28. A manual. 
13,250 items, 4,100 illus. Latest prices. 
All Guns & Ammunitions. Parts, Ballistics, 


etc. 
%& Send 50c in Check, M. 0. Coin or Stamps. 
A.F. STORER. pat 












FRESHLY caught fish is a thing 

of beauty. I think all fishermen 

are agreed on that, and we can 

proceed without further elabora- 
tion on the point. But there is nothing 
beautiful about some of the photographs 
of fish that come to our notice. I am not 
referring to the excellent pictures of fish 
which are made in aquariums. Some of 
these are masterpieces of photography. 
Nor am I referring to the grand motion 
pictures that have been made. I am talk- 
ing now about the picture that John Doe 
gets of his twenty-pound lake trout, or 
his seven-pound bass. 

John does it like this: He thrusts the 
fingers of his left hand under the gills of 
his fish, holds the fish aloft, and away goes 
another good film. When the picture is 
printed, John appears to have in his 
possession, some sort of a fish-shaped mon- 
ster equipped with a horrible 


Photographing Your Fish 


By 
H. J. VAN VALKENBURG 


the plan shown on these pages—a plan 
to make a dead fish look alive and graceful. 

It is very simple, although you will not 
be able to work it to perfection if you 
are too far from civilization. You will 
need a’ few props, and some of these may 
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not be available in the deep woods. Try 
to find a board large enough to hold your 
fish. If it is light in color, fine. If not 
tack a piece of white paper over it, A 
newspaper will do if nothing else is avail. 
able. If you are back in town with your 
fish use a sheet of white blotting paper, 
Lay the fish on the board and drive q 
small-headed nail through the inside of the 
upper jaw. Stand the board upright, and 
the fish will hang down in a natural pos- 
tion. The nail in the snout will have 





A small nail of 
this point allows the 
fish to hong in a nat- 


ural position. 


a tendency to throw the mouth open 
a bit as the fish hangs downward, 

I don’t suppose a fish always travels 
about with his mouth open, because 











distorted head. The picture il- 


lustrates the fact that he caught back of the ven- 
a large fish, but what a fish! tral fin 





Another nail 


I have been fishing many times when 
the fish wouldn’t open their ‘mouths 
at all, not even to take a choice lure, 
but photographing the fish with his 
mouth open a bit seems to make him 
look more alive and active. Now tack 
a small brad through the first spine 

of the dorsal fin—first 











John would do better to put 
a glove on that left hand, to 
protect his fingers from the 
teeth of the fish, and hold the 
fish up by its upper jaw. This 
will not give Mr. Doe a per- 


pulling the fin into an 
erect, natural position. 
Another brad in the ven- 
tral fin straightens that 
one out, and still another 


Hold the dersal fin 
in an erect position 
with a nail back of 
the first spine. 











fect picture of his fish because 
the fins will probably be tight 
against the body, and to my 





Place a small block 
of wood under the 
pectral fin. 





eee 





way of thinking the fins are 
the “plot of the piece.” But the 


Kos 





head will not be distorted and 
that will be a big help. 

I once belonged to the dis- 
torted-head school of fish 





The anal tin ts 
held in position 
by o nail here 








photography, but becoming dis- 
gusted with treating a fine 
fish that way, I worked out 


A bass in position to be photographed. 
Below, the finished photograph as it will 
appear enlarged and framed 








in the anal fin takes care 
of that one. Place a small bit of wood 
or a small stone under the pectoral 
fin to raise it away from the body, and 
straighten out the caudal fin, or tail, 
by wetting it. The water will cause 
this fin to stick to the blotting paper 
in any position you place it. 


OU are now ready to “shoot” 
the picture, but before doing 90 
wet the entire fish with a well-damp- 
ened cloth. This is very essential, be 
cause if the fins and the scales are dry, 
they will photograph with that dy 
look. Try to place the fish in sucha 
position that the strongest light hits 
the dorsal side of the fish as he hangs 
in this upright position. This puts 

the shadows where they belong. 
lf you can get a commercial photog: 
rapher to help you, he can make a large 
negative, say an 8 x 10. (Very few fisher- 
men will have as large a camera as thls 
available.) The reason for the large size 
negative, when possible, is to enable yo 
to paint out the background around the 
fish which, by this time, has become co 
siderably mussed up—the background, mt 
the fish. Trim the print in such a way tha 
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fish will ei headed downward. = 
rd angle gives more zip to the 
dare than if the fish is horizontal. 

It will be necessary to spot out the nail 
heads on the photographic print, or have 
them retouched out in the negative. If 
you work on the print, a camel’s hair 
hrush and some gray water-color paint 
will do the trick, and match the tone of 
the photograph. Sometimes the eye of the 
fsh will not please you. There is nothing 
<9 dead looking as the eye of a dead fish; 
so it is generally necessary to touch up 
the eye, giving it a highlight with white 
water color. The eye of the bass in the 
diagrammatic photo is unretouched. In the 
fnished picture the triangle highlight in the 
eye can be retouched to advantage. 

If you have an enlargement made to 
life size, let your conscience be your guide. 
A 20-inch trout is supposed to measure 
% inches on the enlargement, but your 
friends will not believe you anyway; so if 
you want to cheat a bit and boost it up 


A searobin. His wings taut and vibrating 


to 25 inches, who am I to question your 
right to do so? This is one of the ad- 
vantages of photography over mounting. 
Good photography shows the markings of 
the fish truthfully and permanently, and 
it is not expensive. This enables one to 
acquire a collection of fish photographs, 
life size, which will be highly prized, and 
which will settle many an argument about 
the markings and other details of the dif- 
ferent species and varieties. And you will 
find it easier to remember the character- 
istics of a fish—where the fins are placed, 
the shape of the head, the contour of the 
body, and the markings, after you have 
made a close-up photograph of it. It is a 
fascinating hobby, I assure you. 

Then there are the so-called candid 
camera pictures—shots snapped the minute 
the fish is out of the water, with all his 
fins abristle. You will need a camera that 
will focus sharply at 3 or 3% feet, to get 
a lair-sized picture, and a lens fast enough 
to stop the rapid movement of the fins. A 
Sth of a second will handle most of them, 
but as you are very close to the fish you 
will want a lens with a speed of £.4.5, at 
least. Nearly everyone has a candid camera 
these days, and here is a chance to try it 
out. The results are very satisfying. 

Just a word or two in conclusion about 
transporting your fish to preserve their 
coloring until you can photograph them. 
A few of the fish are difficult to trans- 
Port—the Eastern brook trout for ex- 
ample, But most of the fresh-water fish 
will come through all right if you keep 
them cool and wrapped in wet newspapers. 

he photograph of the bass illustrating this 
article was made after the fish had been 
out of the water more than 48 hours. 






MORE MUSKIES 
By Arthur Hawthorne Carhart 


MONG fresh-water game fish, Old 
Man Muskie is just about King. 
Along with this, his natural range covers 
a lot of territory—most of the Upper Mis- 
sissippi, St. Lawrence, Ohio and Hudson 
Bay drainage. In addition, there probably 
are other lakes that could gtow muskies, 
or at least seem to be little different from 
those in which this species is found. 

Now maybe you’ve wondered too, why, 
when you want to go out after ’em, you 
find that muskies are limited to fairly re- 
stricted areas. Perhaps you've asked, 
like I have, why don’t we get busy and 
develop a reasonable amount of additional 
muskalonge territory—plant the old cuss 
and his cousins or at least restock some of 
the lakes where he was head man a. few 
decades ago? 

A while ago I was in the middle of 
muskie range and I asked these questions. 
Information I received should interest 
every fisherman who gives thought to 
stocking any species of fish. 

In the first place, the food question must 
be given consideration. If the food isn’t 
there, it’s no use stocking. Talking with 
Custer Smith of the Minnesota Game and 
Fish Department staff, I got a slant on 
what the muskie wants for lunch. In a 
series of stomachs examined, Smith found 
almost no other food during the long sea- 
son but fresh-water herring. A perch or 
two and a few sunfish were found, but al- 
most wholly herring. This does not mean the 
muskie does not eat other types of food; he 
does, probably, but it does show that to guar- 
antee your planting of muskie fry, it would 
be good planning to develop a fair supply 
of herring in those waters for a year or so 
before. Particularly, this indicates that the 
question of prerequisite food supply may be 
one of the keys to any successful stocking. 

Before we get to the actual rearing of 
baby muskies, I want to bring out another 
point. In some waters where muskies were 
plentiful, they have disappeared. Natural 
spawning has not kept them up. Yet, the 
number of fish caught cannot account for 
their disappearance. 

After rooting around, I have come to 
this conclusion: In many of the lakes 
where muskalonge formerly thrived, there 
are now spawn-eating fish, introduced by 
man with the idea of increasing the variety 
of take from those water$. These spawn- 
eaters may be some of the bass family or 
other introduced species. Crappies and sun- 
nies were caught congregating on natural 
muskie spawning grounds last spring. They 
were just too plentiful to make a person 
suspicious of why they were there. If this 
is true, then the answer to re-stocking 
waters that have lost their muskie popu- 
lation because man has introduced spawn 
destroyers, lies in artificial hatching and 
some early nursery-pgnd protection for 
the muskie fry. 


Forte angle suggests itself. With 
man going hog-wild in spots over 
the draining of lands that never should be 
touched, but rather should be zealously 
guarded to protect the general water table, 
we have experienced radical fluctuations 
of water tables in lake regions that before 
were fairly stable. Result—spawning beds 
and the potential muskie crop on them 
were left dry before the hatch was pro- 
duced. Here again we have the answer in 
artificial planting. 

Now, how about producing a muskie 
crop? One authentic record shows that a 
string of lakes noted for muskalonge has 
a naturally-produced crop only once in 
about five years. The fish spawn every 
season, enthusiastically, but one of the 
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factors I have just mentioned, or some 
other obscure reason, prevents the con- 
tinuous year-after-year replenishment. 
Now, can we plant them? 

Of course, to do this you first have to 
hatch the fish. And here we present some 
excerpts from history dealing with trying 
to man-hatch muskies. 

One of the early efforts to guide muskies 
into producing more of their kind con- 
sisted of herding a gang of both sexes 
into a chicken-wire inclosure and letting 


The spawn tray staked out in sluggish water 


nature take its course. It did! The fighting 
was something to see. After a goodly share 
of the fish had been badly gashed and 
ripped, the whole batch was turned loose. 
That ended that. 

Trout have been so successfully hatched 
by certain methods that the initial at- 
tempts to rear all fish are likely to follow 
trout technique. That is, strip at the water’s 
edge, fertilize there, then remove the eggs 
to trays in clear, cool, running water, rogue 
out bad eggs and keep fungus down. That 
was the next move in this trial-and-error 
business relating to muskies. 

Eggs stuck together, they rotted in the 
trays, they delayed in hatching and pro- 
duced puny fry. 

Now here is the vital difference between 
spawning of trout and spawning of musk- 
ies. The latter is a lake fish; the former 
a stream spawner. Water must be cold, 
aerated and flowing to hatch trout eggs. 
But the muskie, under natural spawning 
conditions, seeks shallow bays, mud _bot- 
toms and almost stagnant water. 

This brings us to what developed at the 
Minnesota hatchery in Park Rapids on 
the Mantrap Lakes during the season of 
1933. It looks as though it came near 
pointing the way to how to produce muskie 
fry that can be used to stock waters where, 
when and to what extent we wish. 


N a shallow bay of Belle Tain Lake 
there were typical mud beds suitable for 
muskie spawning. Other fish were cleaned 
out and kept away by a wire-screen weir. 
Then Custer Smith, Ballard and some 
of the other local conservationists, went 
out after breeding stock. They had a two- 
boat rig, the second devoted entirely to 
transporting breeders. It had a stock tank 
on it. The breeders were located, seined, 
put in the stock tank and, when the tank 
had a load, the workers took their catch 
to the protected bay and turned them loose. 
In the case of trout, it takes but one 
male to fertilize eggs from four mature 
females. But each female muskie requires 
two to four males to fertilize her eggs. The 
big muskies generally are females. The 
males of Belle Tain averaged about eight 
pounds, while females reached thirty 
‘pounds or more. One big female will 
produce from 100,000 to 300,000 eggs; so 
it is not hard to figure how reasonably easy 
it may be, if they can be hatched and fry 
reared, to stock any waters selected. 
The muskies paired up and “worked” 
that bay. It is estimated that a quarter of 
a million little muskies were hatched from 
that limited group of muskalonge gather- 
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ed and placed in that one small bay. Im- 
mediately after spawning was completed 
the breeders were removed to the main 
lake. The fry were given full protection 
and the hatch showed it in the number of 
little fellows inhabiting that bay after the 
hatch was completed. 

Parallel to this open-water, but pro- 
tected and directed spawning, two other 
lines of action, were followed. The first 
was the stripping of eggs into soupy mud 
to prevent their sticking together, the fer- 
tilizing of these eggs, their transportation 
to the Park Rapids hatchery and there, 
hatching in the tray and running-water 
equipment of the hatchery. This was the 
most successful hatch ever recorded at 
that place, using these methods, but it 
was a relatively low per cent of the total 
eggs handled in this way. Thermometers 
showed that hatchery water coming from 
the deep Fishook River was around 45 
degrees Fahrenheit; that of the bay on 
Selle Tain was 56°. The hatchery-bred 
fish were two or more weeks later and not 
so strong as the bay-hatched fish. This in- 
dicates that some failure in hatching 
muskies artificially may be traced to too 
low a temperature in the hatching trays. 


HE other parallel activity was the 
hatching of artificially-taken and ar- 
tificially-fertilized eggs in a queerly shaped 
tray with rocker-like sides. The bottom and 
ends of the tray were of 32-mesh copper- 
brass screen. The eggs were stripped into 
soupy mud, fertilized, then placed in this 
tray. The tray was staked in the edge of 
the bay where a sluggish current could 
move through the screen. This method 
was entirely successful and may point the 
way to the best scheme for producing fry 
to be transported from the home lake to 
new waters. On the other hand, it may 
be that first stripping eggs into muddied 
water, fertilizing them, then transporting 
them in a bucket to be placed in such a 
rocker tray will be the better method. 
Whatever the variation of technique, 
these two facts seem to me to stick out 
like sore thumbs: First, that muskie 


plantings have not been made here and 
there because we have had nothing in the 
way of small fish to plant. Second, this 
protected-bay type of natural-controlled 
spawning, with the variation of the rock- 





ie 


Close-up of rocker-shaped spawn trays 


er-sided tray, seems to definitely blaze 
the way toward producing muskalonge 
babies in any quantity. 

No sportsman who knows the water 
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wolf, the rapaciousness of the mys; 
would advocate indiscriminate plant; 
But there are re-stocking projects where 
natural spawning has failed to keep up 
the population, and there are some new 
limited, especially adapted waters tha 
might well be developed as muskie 
grounds. In the success of this Park 
Rapids work is fair promise that any 
waters with adequate feed may be devel. 
oped to carry the optimum muskie pop- 
ulation and held there consistently, 


BASS BUG FANTASIES 
Pager pa bass-bug tiers have found- 


ed a new school of thought in Orange 
and Sullivan Counties, New York. We'l 
call it the Inquisition School, for they 
specialize in making tortured, entomologi- 
cal atrocities. Or, in everyday language 
some gosh-awful looking lures. 

Jim Storms, Police Chief of Fort Mont. 
gomery, founded the school. Dissatisfied 
with ordinary lures—too small, he said— 
he made his own out of cork and bucktail. 
He used a jug cork and about half of an 
eight-point buck, and the finished product 
looked like something that Noah wouldn't 
have let into the Ark. But it caught fish, 
Nothing less than a 2-pounder could man- 
age it, and the old mossbacks in Palisades 
Park lakes tried to crack it wide open. 
These big fellows were greedy —their 
mouths were larger than their bellies. 

About a year after Storms’ bugs went 
into use, a fisherman in Newburgh won- 
dered why he couldn’t find big bass at 
Yankee Lake, a nearby stump pond. He 
knew big ones had been taken there—one 
of them a Firetp & StrEAM Contest win- 
ner. With that in mind, he worked ona 
bug that would please a man-sized bass. 

The bug he made was bigger than 
Storms’. It had dyed bucktail, guinea hen 
feathers and eyes—big solemn glass eyes 
that must have been plucked from a stuffed 
owl. The bug appeared in the last stages of 
heart disease. Small bass must have died 
at sight of it, but big fish evidently thought 
it their duty to put the wretched creature 
out of misery. The first largemouth that 
smashed it weighed an even 6 pounds. 

A fisherman, like a woman, considers a 
secret worthless if it isn’t told. News of 
success with these China Clipper bugs soon 
got out. That started the tiers around 
Gardnertown on a bigger and broader bug 
campaign. Their stuff, made of a cork hid- 
den in a mass of spread-out bucktail, look- 
ed like spent-wing Malay fruit bats. The 
fish, however, thought they looked like a 
breakfast food. Use of these lures threat- 
ens to depopulate the smaller bass ponds 
on the outskirts of Newburgh. 

Anglers who used out-sized baits dis- 
covered that they couldn’t handle them ef- 
ficiently on light rods. They changed to 
heavier rods—6-ounce, 9-foot outfits at 
least. Light salmon rods came into favor, 
and with these powerful weapons the 
sportsmen began not only to raise big bass 
in the stumps and pads but to boat them as 
well—something they rarely did with their 
trout rods. Last year they caught 6-, 7- 
and, yes, even 8-pound bass in_ ponds 
where the presence of these fish was never 
suspected—and in midsummer at that. 

The big bug idea is no fad. Bugs are now 
being made entirely of bucktail to take 
care of the weight problem. The all-hair 
bug, if properly tied, is a killer. A fish 
doesn’t eject it as rapidly as he does 4 
cork-bodied lure. It feels like an honest-to- 
Izaak, squashy, live insect. i 

The big bait men defend their tactics 
with simple logic. They say: “A hungry 
fish is like a hungry man—he won't pick 
up crumbs if there’s beefsteak on the table. 
Or something like that.” 

Marvin DEVERS 
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A FRIEND OF MINE SAYS— 
By Bill Baxter 


ISHERMEN the world over have 
queer beliefs regarding fishing charms. 
In Sweden, fishermen do not mention to 
e during the course of the day how 
many fish have been caught. They believe 
¥ the catch is mentioned any further at- 
tempt at fishing would be useless. Negroes 
telieve that when one is fishing, he must 
not speak loudly for : . 
“When you don speak sof 
Your bait comes off — s 
And the fish jes’ swim away. 
Cw 
He wishes his optimism could reach the 
height of most of the Fish and Game 
Commissioners regarding the number of 
trout planted each year, since most ang- 
lers claim to have had poor fishing. What 
happens to the trout ¢ Where do they go? 
What becomes of them after they are plac- 
ed in the streams ? 
CwD 
German scientists have been investi- 
gating the age of various kinds of fish 
with the object of discovering which live 
longest and, therefore, are most nourish- 
ing. A 12-year-old salmon, for instance, 
is ten times as nourishing in vitamins as 
a 4-year-old, it is claimed. Carp are said 
to be the longest living fresh-water fish, 
often reaching the half-century mark. 
Trout reach old age between 15 and 30 
years. Salmon at 14, and eels at 40. 
Cw 


Not satisfied to learn only the ages of 
fish, some of these German professors 
have been trying to teach fish to read. 
lhe first step in their efforts is to train 
the fish to distinguish various colors by 
placing their food in the water in bags 
of different hues. The fish soon learn to 
go toa bag of a certain color and to open 
it by pulling a string to get at the food. 
Letters were then attached to the various 
bags and finally different letters were used 
in bags of the same color. It was not long 
before the fish learned to choose the bag 
containing the food from the letter at- 
tached to it. They even acquired the abil- 
ity of choosing between letters so similar 
as “B” and “R”. These were probably all 
school fish, 


anyon 


CwD 
_ Anartificial sponge which recently made 
its appearance in various shops is far bet- 
ter than the natural product. The arti- 
ficial one wears much longer and is en- 
tirely free of foreign substances like sand 
and bits of shell. Its power to absorb is 
also greater than the natural sponge. 
Cw 
That salt-water anglers along the North 
Atlantic Coast get very much excited 
about a few individuals catching more fish 
than they can use or in keeping the little 
iellows. If these same people would in- 
quire into the tremendous damage done by 
the pound, set, trawl and gill nets of the 
commercial fishermen and then band. to- 
gether to do something about it, their ef- 
'orts would at least be directed toward 
the real causes of salt-water fish decline. 
Cw 


ame lucky woman angler fishing Nova 
hae 9 waters this summer is going to 
a tuna that will win for her a ster- 
'ng silver punch bowl which is the trophy 
offered by the world renowned fishing 
guide Captain Herman Gray. Captain Gray 
cn been fishing advisor to the Nova 
atin Government for the past two sum- 
the f =~ winner of the trophy must catch 
rae i under the usual club rules which 
re hi any person other than the angler 
ching the tackle while the fish is on. 
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NO CODDLING NEEDED— 


It's the new Elgin for Sportsmen 


Handsome, sturdy, moderate in price! No need 
to coddle this fine timepiece! It’s born and 
bred to all outdoors . . . with a fine knack of 
disregarding rough usage and rainy weather. 
Timed to the standard of the stars . . . with 
extra-large jewels, coarser screws, sturdier 
plates to keep it accurate. Runs 45 hours 
on one winding. Asks only the care you give 
other fine equipment. Your jeweler has it. 
15 jewels, un- 
crys- 


breakable 
* * ‘ tal, embossed 
Pace. or luminous 3- 
*< figure index dial. No. 


Spor t Watc h 1801, gold-filled, thong, 


$32.50. No. 1802, non- 
magnetic Veritas metal 
case, strap, $25 





YOUR GIN 
should be 
GOOD ENOUGH 
TO DRINK STRAIGHT 
or it isn’t 
GOOD ENOUGH 
TO MIX! 


A’ Swallow tells 
the difference 
HUMIDOR-AGED* 
berries and roots 


make! WA 
SLO 


WORLD-FAMOUS SINCE 1770 


Burnett's Londo Gin, 9€ (Square . Also try $ e De Luxe dis in, 90 
Bottle) both distilled from grain. AlsoBurnett's Sloe Gin, 60 proof. At the best bars and stores. Browne Vintners Co.,Inc.,W.¥, 












NATURAL 
MINNOW 
5"N2° 500 


Killer for 
Casting and 
Trolling 


For the first time, you can 

purchase, made in the United 

States, this type of formerly im- 

ported and correspondingly expensive 
minnow. Now priced within the reach of 
every angler. Made from PYRA-SHELL 
in a variety of colors. Scale finish. 


The Bill De Witt line covers a complete 
assortment of baits for casting and trolling. 
All made from PYRA-SHELL. Colors are 
permanent and cannot chip. 


Write for Catalog No. § 
If your dealer cannot supply you, order direct 


Bitt DEWITT Barts Div. 


Shoe Form Co. Inc. 


AUBURN, N.Y. 








Don’t Take A 


BAY WINDOW 


FISHING! 


Most men allow their waist- 
lines to stray outside the 
boundaries of good form sim- 
ply because they do not under- 
stand 


It's simplicity itself to have a 
ship-shape figure just slip 
into Form-N the new woven 
man’s garments that 1s both a 
reducing garment and an ath- 
letic supporter Woven of two-way stretch light- 
weight, seamless, form-fitting and comfortable as 
your oldest hat Ideal for sports, business and 
social occasions 





Mail your measurements, 
along with $2.50, to 
Form-N, Pawtucket, R. I. 
Dept. A 
To get correct size, measure abdominal circumfer- 
ence at larges! point, outside of trousers. 


SUNSET LINES 


“MARINA”? CUTTYHUNK 
De luxe Linen Line 


Made in U. S. A. of 
Super Quality Irish 
Linen with a firm twist 
and a hard lay. All 
sizes from 6 to 72. 
Strongest line for its 
size made. 
three pound per thread, 
wet. Perfectly balanced 
-—will not kink. Send 
for Circular 27. 


SUNSET LINE & TWINE CO. 


564 Sixth Street, San Francisco 
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LEAD SECTIONS 










SINKES 


A NEW TROLLING RIG 


and tends to overcome the drag of the sink. 


N deep-water trolling for lake trout, 

land-locked salmon and other bottom- 
feeding fresh- and salt-water fish, much 
valuable tackle has been lost through the 
fouling of either the sinker or the lure. 

In this type of fishing, it is necessary 
that the lure travel through the water at a 
given distance from the bottom and yet not 
actually foul. This can be done through the 
use of the float and sinker illustrated. 

The float prevents the lure from sinking 
to the bottom while the sinker prevents it 
from rising. The distance of the lure from 
the bottom is regulated by the length of the 
line used in attaching the sinker to the main 
line and in the length of the leader between 
the float and the lure. It can be used either 
with swivels or a triangle rig. 

The float, which can be made of cork or 
buoyant wood, should be in two or more 
sections to allow for variations in weight 
of lure and depth of water. The sections 
ae be joined with wooden plugs w hich 

fit tightly into the next section. The sloping 
face of the first section adds to the buoy- 
ancy when being towed through the water, 


er and 


The sinker, which tests have shown tobe 
practically non-fouling, is made of a piece 
of round lead 5% inches long and 3 of an 


lure. 
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FLOATING LINE 
on eT oe 
: a — SINKER 


LINE 3hFt, 






inch in diameter. One end is bent at an 


angle of about 65 deg rees, to which is at- 


tached a piece of %- inch rubber tubing 4 


inches 


long. 


the line is tied. 


The sinker can also be built in two or 
more sections joined together by drilling 
the ends and tapping to fit a 4g-inch brass 
The weight can be in. 
by using a larger 


machine screw. 
creased, if 


piece of lead. 


The advantage of the sinker is that the 
top end, being buoyant, stands obliquely 
upward when drawn through the water 
with the result that the sinker bounces over 
rocks without fouling. 

Although patents for this device have 
been applied for there will be no objectionif 
anyone wishes to try it out Std his own use. 
Dr. W. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


PROPAGATION OF CRAWFISH 


Can you give me any information regarding 
the artificial propagation of crawfish in a small 


rearing pool, or how crawfish can be kept in- 
definitely in a pool where they may be easily 
captured again. What should they be fed; how 
should the pool be constructed, etc. 


E. G., on 

Ans.—Frankly, I have never yet heard of any- 
one who tried to propagate crawfish artificially. 
If anyone has attempted it, they have never told 
us about it. Offhand, it wouldn’t sound at all 
practical to me because of the habits of these 
crustaceans. They are found most, frequently, as 
you probably know, in fairly swift streams, and 
they are almost entirely nocturnal i in habits. They 
spend a large part of their time in burrows in the 
sand or under stones. They feed primarily on 
tiny forms of aquatic life. 

How you could reproduce all these factors un- 
der artificial conditions is a little bit difficult for 
me to see. I have used plenty of crawfish myself 
as bait and I have both hunted them up and 
bought them from bait dealers, but nobody, as 
far as I know, has ever tried to keep them on 
hand for more than a few days—a week or two 
weeks at the most. The way they do it is simply 
keep them in a bucket half filled with lukewarm 
water and containing some aquatic plants. 

Another thing that is against you _is the fact 
that the critters are so cannibalistic. If you have 
ever kept little ones and big ones in a bait pail 
you have probably found out what has happened. 

I suppose if I were going to experiment my- 
self, I would get some sort of a pool with clear, 
running water and a sandy bottom, with aquatic 
vegetation growing in it, then collect a supply of 
crawfish, put them in this pool and see what 
happens. Perhaps some of our readers have sug- 
gestions. 

Fisu1nc Epiror. 


TROLLING FLIES FOR SMALL-MOUTH 
BASS 


I have read with interest for many years the 
articles in your magazine on the varicus meth- 
ods of catching bass, but never saw this method 
described. 

After I took up fly fishing for trout, I noted 
rising bass night after night on our lake and saw 
they were taking insects. I tried my trout outfit 
on them but it was so windy I found it almost 
impossible to cast and did not have any success. 
As I laid my rod down to maneuver into better 
position, I let the line trail along and got a 
strike, gr rabbed the rod and hooked him. I tried 


again with the same success and found by lay- 
ing my rod heside me across the seats and letting 


the flies trail bass would take them 


readily 


I key 


noiselessly 
light and on moonlight or 
good 


can 


line, 


time. 


twenty 
in this 


get a strike, 


take 
methods fail. 
use 
leader and 


; along 
in rough water. 
t experimenting 
like a canoe 
bass. with 
a light fly 

trout flies. 


inches, 
manner. 


necessary, 


the 


found by 
and very 


adie 


rod, six-foot 


dines or 


I usually 


The other end of the tubing 
has a wooden plug with a ring to which 


Story Foster, 


as I keep covering the same ground. 


If you do not think it’s fun, 
lake is soncste: 
r. 


dark nig 


ANS.- 


trolling flies for small- conalli bass. 
known and very effective method of taking bass. 
FisH1nG Epitor. 


tht when the 


-Thank you for 


» interesting 


try it alone some 


. REYNOLDS. 


COMMON DRUM FISHING 


T will appreciate your 


by using crabs for 


ing in 
When 


ANs.- 


gonias € 


shores. It is characteristically a sluggish 
feeds almost entirely on the bottom. The barbes 
under its chin aid it in finding 
consists mainly of crustaceans, 
forms of shellfish. 


favorite food. 

bait 
weight from 
caught in 


There are two varieties of fish in your 
locality called drums. One of these is the channel 
bass. However, from your letter I gather that you 
are referring to the common or black drum (Pe 
This common drum inhabit 


-romis). 


shallow 


furnishing me with any 
information you may have relating to the drum 
commonly found in this, vicinity (Georgia). I am 
particuls irly interested in the habits of this fish 
and _ its 

We have been fairly successful in catching them 
the ones caught rang 
35 up to about 80 pounds. 
water, they show 4 
degree of gameness not ——— accorded them. 


McInros#, JR. 


drifting 
slowly at twi- 
darkest nights, | 
when _ other 
I keep out a fairly good length of 
light trout 
eights are the 
best sizes and should be in fairly plain colors 
I use three flies and once took three at one time 
but was a long time tiring them. 
two-pound bass and a large perch at the same 
On another occasion I got two bass. 

I usually fish alone and mostly from an hour 
before sundown up to eleven o'clock. It is great 
sport to hear them jumping out in the dark ona 
light outfit with everything in favor of the bass. 
I have also taken small walleyes, pickerel up to 
perch of good size, and white fish 
drift around until | 
which may mean miles and hours, 
but after I get the first one I usually get more, 
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beds as it can crush the oyster shells quite easily 
with its heavy teeth. ; fist is 
The only practical way to fish for drums is 
ith the ait directly on the bottom and the best 
w 


haits, 1 believe, are crabs or_ shrimps. 


FisHinG EpiTor. 


USE OF LEADERS 


Would you advise the use of leaders (gut or 
yire) in casting with artificial minnows, plugs, 


spinners OF spoons? Or would you advise for 
tical purposes tying the plug, minnow, spin- 
vos or spoon directly to the silk casting line? 


Epwarp F. Curte. 


Ans.—The use of leaders in casting an artificial 
jure such as a plug, spinner or spoon depends a 
good deal on the type of fish you are after. In 
fshing for pickerel, pike or muskalonge, it is 
almost essential to have some type of wire leader 
shead of the lure, as the razor-like teeth of these 
fch will often cut the silk line. In this case a 
jader of 6 or 8 inches would be sufficient for 
ordinary fish. For bass, trout, etc., such a leader 
js not necessary in bait casting. . : 

In fishing with a fly rod, however, with light 
spinners or artificial minnows or flies, it is a very 
good idea to use a gut leader. This is not only less 
visible to the fish than the casting line but it also 
improves your casting and the action of the lure. 
FisHinG Eprror. 


ARE ROD WINDINGS NECESSARY? 


I am writing to obtain information which will 
settle an argument between myself and my fish- 
ing partner. 4 4 

| do my own rod work—in an amateurish way 
_sych as re-wrapping, refinishing, re-cementing 
the ferrules and straightening up the sections of 
my rods after a season of hard use. My friend, 
at my suggestion, has recently started doing his 
own rod work, too, but has the idea that he must, 
if he wants to have a strong rod, place his wraps 
about one-half an inch apart, and wrap his guides 
on with about an inch of silk on each side of the 
guide, I have made the statement that it is not 
necessary to have any wrappings on a good rod 
except enough to hold the guides in place, and 
alittle at each end of each section. 

Is it not true that wrappings are for looks— 
and do not in any way pec 3) to the strength of a 
good rod? Or, should they add slightly to the 
strength of the rod, is it not true that this added 
strength is more than offset by the added weight 
and lack of balance which will be the result of 
having the natural whip and action of the rod 
spoiled by so many wraps? 

N. C. Macpnalc. 


Ans—You are absolutely 100% right. On a 
good rod, as you say, the only purpose served by 
windings or wrappings, or whatever you want to 
call them, is as decoration. If they were essential, 
there would be a lot of things happening to some 
mighty fine rods on the market today, as many of 
the best made contain no windings whatever ex- 
cept at the ferrules and, of course, to hold on 
the guides. I have heard of people putting a lot 
f{ windings on their rods in order to stiffen the 
action, They do serve the purpose here in the 
case of willowy rods, but this is only a make- 
shift. As far as adding weight is concerned, 
which you mention, there is nothing to that ex- 
cept in the case of rods that are heavily wound 
from butt to tip, and I have seen quite a few of 
those. Here again that is done principally for 
lecoration purposes. A fine, heavily wound rod in 
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brightly colored selection be a_ beautiful 


thing to look at. 


may 
FisHinG Epitor. 
ARE CARP HARMFUL? 


Our local fish association is hooked up in an 
argument with the state game department. The 
local streams (ideal bass waters) are overrun 
with carp and they are getting more numerous 
all the time. The bass fishing has declined until 
there are almost none left, where formerly the 
bass fishing was good. Briefly, we claim it is 
to a large extent due to the carp for the following 
and other reasons: carp keep the water muddy 
and prevent the eggs of more desirable spe- 
cies from hatching; they eat the eggs of more de- 
sirable species; bass will not stay in waters where 
carp are, The only answer they give us is that the 
carp minnows furnish valuable food for the bass. 
What is your opinion of the effect of so many 
carp on the bass fishing? 

Ratpw L. VAUGHAN. 

Ans.—There is no doubt whatsoever in my 
mind that an over-abundance of carp is very 
detrimental to bass fishing. Most of the game com- 
missions realize this and go to a good deal of 
trouble in an attempt to eliminate them. A few 
carp can absolutely ruin the season’s spawn for 
a large number of bass; and this being the case, it 
doesn’t matter how much food they supply in 
the form of young carp as in time there will be 
no bass to eat them. 

The same argument is propounded in favor 
of the sucker and possibly with some basis, as the 
old suckers do not destroy the bass spawning beds 
in the same manner as the carp, while the young 
suckers are excellent food for the older bass. 

It is often good practice to plant additional 
food fishes in bass waters, as these fish must have 
food, and lots of it, to be at their best. However, 

do not know of a single instance where the 
planting of carp in game-fish waters lias met with 
success. There are other fish which supply an 
equal amount of food, yet do not destroy spawn 
to such an extent. 

So far, the best method of removing the carp 
is by seining. Shooting, spearing, gigging, and 
fishing for them with doughballs get a few of 
them, but it is pretty slow work. 

FisHING Epiror. 


WHAT IS THE DIFFERENCE? 


IT would be very grateful if you would answer 
this question. What is the difference between a 
fly rod and a hait-casting rod? 

Haro_p BLUMBERG. 


Ans.—There are several differences between 
the average fly rod and bait-casting rod, but the 
primary difference between the two rods is the 
location of the reel. All bait rods have the reel 
seat above the grip, while in fly rods the reel is 
below and behind the grip. 

A bait rod is designed to cast a weighted bait, 
while a fly rod is designed to cast a fly with prac- 
tically no weight to it, and the distance is achieved 
by taking advantage of the weight of the line 
rather than the weight of the lure. 

A third difference is in the length, as most bait 
rods are from 41%4 to 5% or 6 feet long, while 
fly rods start at about 7 feet and for trout and 
bass go up to as long as 9 or 10 feet; while for 
salmon they may be 14 or 15 feet long. A bait 
rod is quite stiff, while a fly rod is comparatively 
limber and the action of the rod is used materially 
in casting. 


FisuinG Epttor. 
(END OF FISH AND EFJSHING) 
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"Give me fine shirts 
and fine tackle” 


au fey 


Whether fishing for the Great Mako shark under 
a tropical sun, cr for trout in north woods 
streams—Zane Grey wears a Pendleton Shirt. 

He finds—and so will you—that there is 
nothing that equals it for outdoor comfort, no 
matter what the weather. You will find the 
Pendleton Shirt a real body insulator. And that’s 
mighty important whether you're fishing or 
hunting or engaged in any other outdoor activity. 

The 100% virgin wool fabric stops heat. 
When the sun is beating down on your favorite 
fishing retreat, the Pendleton Shirt keeps you 
cool. It keeps the sun’s heat away from your 
body, and it absorbs perspiration, further cooling 
you. When the weather turns cold, the superior 
wool fabric holds in your body heat. 

In the Pendleton Shirt you get fine styling 
and handsome tailoring. The strong Western 
wool gives you extra wear. Discover the thrill 
in wearing a Pendleton—and enjoy the comfort. 
At the finer stores, $5.50 to $10.50—Pendleton 
Woolen Mills, Portland, Oregon. 





Pendleton Woolen Mills 
Portland, Oregon 


The Choice of Champions 


Please send illustrated shirt catalog, swatches and aame of 
nearest dealer. 


Name__ aot 
Address___ 


City State 


First International Fishing Matches 


HROUGH the generosity of the 
3oston sportsman and follower of 
big-game angling, Alton B. Sharp, 
salt-water fishing is about to enter 
the select group of international sports. 
Mr. Sharp has presented a_ beautiful 
trophy to be fished for by two teams, one 
representing the United States and the 
other the British Empire. The winning 
side will hold the trophy for one year, and 
each of its members will 
be given an engraved 
plaque as a memento. 

The event will be 
called “The Internation- 
al Tuna Angling Cup 
Matches.” The — scene 
will be the famous Lob- 
ster Bay tide rips off 
Wedgeport, Nova Sco- 
tia, 16 miles from Yar- 
mouth and overnight 
from New York, Bos- 
ton and Halifax, and a 
day longer to the lead- 
ing eastern Canadian 
cities. The dates will be 
Saturday, Sunday and 
Monday—September 11, 
12 and 13—and the rules state that 
teams must fish for a full three-day 
period in the contest. 

Knowing the part that luck plays 
in catching fish, many anglers may 
wonder how it will be possible to 
stage a competitive fishing contest 
of this kind. However, if you have 
ever visited the Lobster Bay tide 
rips, you can easily comprehend it. 
Tuna by the hundreds—probably 
thousands—of all sizes, are in this 
water. Never have I seen more fish at any 
place where I have wet a line. Naturally, 
not all of them will strike every bait trolled 
from a power boat, but by using a whole 
mackerel, which is perfectly prepared 
and sewn on the hook by the capable 





A typical tuna angling scene in the famous tide rip at Wedgeport, Nova Scotia 


INTe: 





Famous anglers to compete 


for the Sharp trophy 


Wedgeport guides, a great number of 
strikes will usually be forthcoming. 

In these swirling waters—which move 
so swiftly that, even with the engines be- 


Trl 
ALTON a JAgy THOPHY 

INA ANGLING CUP Thay 
f-NOYA scotia 


NATIONAL 








WEDGEPORT 





ing run at high speed, the fishing boat 
scarcely moves—tuna that weighed from 
55 pounds upward to the record of 727 
pounds have been caught. The big fellow 
last mentioned was taken last summer by 
B. Davis Crowninshield of Boston. At no 
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other spot known to fishermen can so 
many large and small tuna be found, nor 
so many taken by trolling. 

Another feature that decided the Board 
of Governors in their choice of this tide 
rip is the fact that there is plenty of room 
here and the water is deep enough so that 
a very large spectator fleet can view the 
spectacle at close range. Also, the Eastern 
Steamship Company will undoubtedly run 
an excursion from New 
York and _ Boston, as 
they do for the Amer- 
ica’s Cup Races off 
Newport. 

The first Sunday that 
Michael Lerner fished 
there (and it was he, in- 
cidentally, who caught 
the first tuna in those 
waters), a dozen craft 
carrying more than four 
hundred people were out 
to watch him. When his 
guide, Captain Tom Gif- 
ford, drove home his 
gaff into the head of one 
of these great blue tor- 
pedoes and pulled him 
into the boat, the cheers that went 
up and the noise from the whistles 
of the fleet were almost deafening. 
In fact, I really thought for a mo- 
ment that I was off Newport watch- 
ing the Rainbow lead the Endeavour 
over the finish line; so great was 
the enthusiasm. I know many fisher- 
men from all over the country who 
will welcome the opportunity to 
watch a pair of master anglers like 
Lerner and Ernest Hemingway, not 
to mention the kick they will get out of see- 
ing this duo battle one of the big three of 
the world’s great game fish within a couple 
of hundred yards of them. 

The Board of Governors for the cup 
matches is comprised of the Honorable 
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s MacDonald, Premier of Nova Sco- 





rage & is Honorary Chairman; the Hon- 
orable Gifford Pinchot, Colonel C. H. L. | 





Jones, Alton B. Sharp, Van Campen Heil- | 
ner, Lynn Bogue Hunt, L. S. Mowbray, | 
Kenneth McCall, Julian Crandall, the 

Honorable George Warren, Jr., and the 
Honorable Lindsay Gardner. The Execu- | 
tive Committee, consisting of Messrs. Heil- | 


ner, Hunt, McCall and Crandall, has de- | 








or cided upon the following tackle to be used 
oo by both teams in the three days’ fishing : 
” “Line: No. 36-thread; no restriction on 
the yardage. Rods: Any wood, tips to 
er weigh 23 ounces, and these may not be 
shorter than 5 feet. Rods with steel cores 

are barred. Butts may be as long or short 
as as desired and may be made from any 


* 


wood. Reels: Any type or size. Double 
fine: Line may be doubled to the extent of 
15 feet from the swivel. Tapered lines are 
not allowed. Leaders: Leaders of standard 








tuna wire will be permitted but these may ; yf) 
not exceed 15 feet in length. ss a : : / 
The Committee has declared that the THE WORLD'S GREATEST FISHING THRIL 

be ia matches would be conducted under the fol- 
nd, nor lowing rules and regulations : IN i A 

« 1—Anglers to draw for opponents, boats 
| ion and guides the night preceding each day’s 
rp Ya g age eBiacrag e gh cig 7 me F ALL the big game fish in the world, none gives finer sport than the Atlantic tuna. In the 

c ) : : ‘ 
So that the. elke sadkias ak Will, exten. harbors and estuaries of Nova Scotia you will find tuna in abundance to the end of 
Sa the Forty-two points to represent the maxi- September. 
ray veda — by a team. pees sinh Tuna fishing in Nova Scotia is convenient and inexpensive. You don't need to bring any 
; udges for the three-day competition are : ‘ : : 

m New ~ Ss selected alr thee pa ok oak equipment—fully equipped boats, manned by experienced captains, can be rented easily and 
“AK, a5 day’s match, and will be chosen from the cheaply. 
be ee | personnel of pr Board of vac — Comfortable Eastern Steamship liners sail from New York to Yarmouth August 23, 26, 30, 
; Regulations of the contest: All tackle to September 3, 7, 10 and 14. (See time folder for sailing times.) Sailings daily except Saturday 
| be used must be weighed and approved : : 5 
ay that by the Executive Committee at Nova Sco- | from Boston to Yarmouth to September 12 inclusive, then Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays 
hag: tia one day prior to the start of the com- , thereafter. Restful staterooms and fine food at fair prices. 
he, in- es “gus ay a 

gx petition; the use of a “flying gaff” is | one round 
catight strictly prohibited. A broken rod, hand- | NEW YORK to YARMOUTH $15 2, $25 “i, 
1 those lining a fish, any person other than the | ae aaa 
n crait angler handling rod, reel or line until the | BOSTON to YARMOUTH $9 $] a. 
an four boatman can reach the swivel will result | y P 
ere out in instant disqualification for the day. | LOW RATES FOR AUTOMOBILES ACCOMPANIED BY PASSENGERS 


wg Harpooning, shooting or otherwise muti- | 

om his lating a fish before it is ready for the gaff EASTERN STEAMSHIP LINES 

ne his i ‘ : RS EPC | 

| of one will also bring disqualification, | For fish and ” bulletins, guide lists, fares and plet hedules. apply Pier 18, North River, New York; 
or | E. 44th St., New York, telephone COrtiandt 7-9500; 78 Boylston St. (Little Building) LiBerty 3830; 50 Franklin 











ue tor- HE British Empire Team will be se- St LiBerty 5586, or Central Wharf, Boston, HANecock 1700. 
. = lected by a committee which includes 

; Colonel C. H. L. Jones, L. S. Mowbray of 
vhistles Bermuda, Verner Bower of Yarmouth and Compact—Safe—Comfortable 





— Elliott Campbell of Halifax. The teams | “INFLATEX” Rubber Boat 


will be comprised of seven men each, with 























watch- tt : Why bother witl bers heavy and table boat 
hree alter ‘ 5 ny bother with a cumbersome, heavy and unportable boa ; 
leavour Th re nates, ee a ten-man squad. when the new and improved “INFLATEX” is yours for $28.50 * 
at was € American anglers were selected by —complete with oars, pump and case. ‘= 
; a committee consisting of Thomas Aitken This easily inflated, non-sinkable boat is sturdy, well balanced. leak- 
Roe — Donald Stillman of New York: Erl pon Aga comfortable—ideal for fishing and hunting trips or water 
: omar q i i .) j . Imagine being able to carry around a practical boat weighing only 
nity to Ed f of Miami, Florida ; and Robert 15 Ibs.—one that can be rolled into * case 24” ae ee ae will easily 
ors like “age o aes New Jersey. The men who carry two adults and will float 750 Ibs, 
one were pic ced were chosen on their past rite for descriptive cireular. 
ay not records and all-round ability. AIR CRUISERS, INC., DEPT. F7, Clifton, N. J. $28.50 Complete 
be i. Invitations have been sent to the follow- Capit ntrere 1870 -o- cowaomens with. core, SomD and eae, 
0 5 - . 
pie = ~ —* and a squad of ten will be 
: chosen trom those who are able to accept. 
ni Their names and a short résumé of their GENUINE AL WILSON WHICH WAY TO 
1e cup fishing careers follow. / , ROUTE 30? 






norable Henry Strater, President of the Maine 


Tuna Club, who pioneered the fishing off 
the Pine Tree State and has caught tuna | Famous Lures for Tarpon, Muska- 





Haven't you, too, often been  - 








fr tions, losing © 
Pe om York Harbor to Casco Bay, as well longe, Bass, Salmon & Trout precious time and costly miles? This valuable 
; as marlin, sailfish and tarpon in Bimini, | Sample offer—Trolling and casting spoons. 2B ee as ee ee oie Legg mgotie | 
: . 2 (Olan __ Fae ne Z Ries 8 st reads, s y 8 

at Cay and Florida waters. & 3B—25c; 4B—35e; 5B—50e > 544B—60c; cost of only $2.95 at your dealer. Two-piece 


: are 6B—65c. Free catalog. Mention your Dealer. 
- Davis Crow ninshield, who holds the Do not take imitations. The Genuine manufac- 


W edgeport and Lunenberg tuna records in tured only by 


model $1.95. Write for circular. 
HULL MFG. CO., P. 0. Box 246-L4, WARREN, OHIO 




















Nova Scotia, and who has caught count- | 1559 p,ygq AL,WILSON COMPANY SFREAMEINE 
as marlin, sailfish and tarpon for many nbsccge tosis SAN FRANCISCO [| 
> &F years in Florida, besides having pioneered | AUTO COMPASS 





the great tuna fishing grounds off Ipswich, 
Massachusetts, in 1936, 
. am Blumenthal, who has caught 
Gua. Weighing over 600 pounds in Nova 
Scotia, and marlin over 300 pounds at 
of as well as a 462-pound broadbill 
ns ontauk, will fly the colors of the 
“Montauk Yacht Club. 

ugo Rutherfurd, the only man on the 


FR ee 
To All EE: LUMINOUS! 


Fishermen! Sportsmen! 2 for 25¢, 1.25 Doz.; 


FILSON’S use with bait 


Outdoor Garment Guide | 
Get Your Free Catalog Today 


| C. C. FILSON CLOTHING CO. 
(001 2nd Ave. Seattle, Wash. 


New 1937 Our Latest Edition 








Works on same principle as Jack Light. 
Send U,. S. coin, money order, or stamps. 


Van Nostrand Mfg. Dept. {73, Shur. $- 































YES, IT'S A SHAME TO THROW 
AWAY SUCH GORGEOUS PLUMAGE. 
IM GOING TO WRITE TO THE N.W 




















HELLO, BILL —SAY, 

THOSE SPECIMENS 

ACTUALLY LOOK 
Auve? 


B YES, RAY, (T'S THE GRAND- 
EST HOBBY IN THE WORLD. 
COME UP ANO 
SEE MY ODEN. 










IVE DOUBLED my FUN FROM 
HUNTING AND FISHING AND | 








YP AND YOU TANNED THIS 
FOX SCARF YOURSELF? 
> BILL, YOUR DEN LOOKS 
GREAT. I'M GOING TO 
START LEARNING TAXIDER- J 
RIGHT NOWS 














WE CAN 


Great Fun and Profit. Send Coupon for marvelous 
Free Book. It tells <x shout taxidermy — how you can sake 
Money eat fun and fascination moun’ Birds 
Hy Save e Jour ea —— - mount for others. 
=f ag rabbits 
to humorous and use: a groups — — bi igbly én interest: 
ing zand ei areigtt Wild-game Not necessa omen, 
Boys learn qui Mail. Marvelous business, send coupon. 
Turn your spare time to 5 
BIG PROFITS! Besides Taxidermy learn also to 
Tan Leather, Tan Fine Furs and make om into scarfs, 
etc. We — you Genuine Chrome method—never pefore ze 
ied. 250,000 atudents endorse this old re! liable school 
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Atlantic Coast who has caught two marlin 
weighing over 500 pounds, has taken big 
tuna at Nova Scotia, as well as giant 
marlin at New Zealand, besides having 
fished the waters of the Philippines, Tahiti, 
Cuba and all of Florida, will represent the 
Manasquan River Marlin and Tuna Club 
of Brielle, New Jersey. 

The Beach Haven Tuna Club of Beach 
Haven, New Jersey, will have its president, 
Francis Low, on the team. Low holds the 
record for the largest fish ever taken in 
United States waters, and has caught tuna 
in Nova Scotia, blue marlin at West End, 
a broadbill at Montauk and other fish in 
New Jersey and Florida waters. 

Paul Townsend, who opened the great 
white marlin grounds off Ocean City, 
Maryland, will represent that place. Town- 





marlin at Bimini, mako sharks off Long 
| Island and all of the Florida varieties. 
| Michael Lerner will be the Miami repre- 
| sentative of the Bahamas Marlin and Tuna 
| Club, of which he is vice-president. Holder 
‘of the North American broadbill record, 
Lerner has caught three of these fish, all 
| weighing over 450 pounds, countless giant 


|tuna in Nova Scotia and thirty-one blue | 


| marlin at Bimini—the record. 

| Thomas Shevlin, of Cat Cay, B. W. L., 
will represent the Cat Cay Blue Marlin 
Club. This angler, holder of the world’s 
blue marlin record, has taken great num- 
bers of marlin and big tuna in the waters 
that border the western edge of the Great 
Bahama Bank. 

Ernest Hemingway, the president of the 
Bahamas Marlin and Tuna Club, who 
makes his home in Key West, is certainly 
a worthy representative of the southern- 
most city of the United States. He holds 
the North American mako record, has 
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caught marlin and tuna weighing over 500 
| pounds, holds the Cuban record for blue 
| marlin and has caught more white marlin 
| than any other man in the United States. 

The Catalina Tuna Club, pioneer fish- 
ing neo of this country, has been 
asked to name three or four men who will 
be able to make the trip, and it is hoped 
that George Thomas III, former holder of 
the North American broadbill record, will 
come, as well as R. C. Mankowski, Andy 
Martin, former president of the club, and 
Max Fleischmann. 


ROM the Middlewest, Dr. Richard Sut- 





FARLOW’'S 
English Fishing Tackle 


BEST QUALITY—COSTS NO MORE 


Nymphs, Creepers, Spent Winged Dry Flies 
$1.50 per dozen 
Hewitt Semi-Invisible Leaders 
The Genuine Article 
7% ft. Tapered Trout from 50c each 
FOLDER OF ALL SIZES FREE 


Ask your dealer for FARLOW Tackle 
or write direct. We are actual manu- 
facturers with 100 years’ experience. | 


C. FARLOW & CO. Ltd.7"¢, 45 


PANTON STREET LONDON SW1, ENGLAND 











EVERY PENN REEL 







Has the Exclusive “One 
Shot Lubrication” Fea- 
ture. 







’ Big Game 
5 00; 600 yd. 

—$50.00. The sensation at re- 
cent Sportsmen’s Shows. Oth- 
ers from $2.00 up. Ask your 
dealer or write 


Penn Fishing Tackle Mfg. Co. 
Phila., Pa 


























9 W. Leh gh Ave 





ton of Kansas City, who has fished Nova 


| Scotian, Mexican and New Zealand waters, 


hopes to be on hand; and Dr. J. R. Brinkley 
of Del Rio, Texas, holder of the North 
American tuna record, may also be present. 

Other Eastern anglers to whom invita- 
tions have been extended are Bertram 
Work of New York, who has two or more 
of all the major species to his credit; 
W. Goadby Lawrence of Seabright, New 
Jersey, who has caught many large tuna; 
Jay Holmes of Manhasset, Long Island, 
who has fished up and down both coasts, 
}catching all kinds; the Francis Geers, 
Senior and Junior, who have caught broad- 
bill, mako and many tuna; and Alois Men- 
schick and Charles Lehmann of Long 
Island, who between them have eight 
broadbill swordfish to their credit. As the 
writer has caught them all, he has been 
asked to be present and will represent the 
Atlantic Tuna Club of Block Island, 
Rhode Island, senior fishing organization 
of the East Coast. 

This contest will undoubtedly bring to- 
gether the greatest gathering of crack fish- 
ermen in one place at one time that the 
world has ever seen. There is no reason 
why anglers will not fish for the Sharp 


|trophy for many years to come, and it 
| should take its place beside the Davis, 


Walker, Ryder and other cups which are so 
keenly competed for today. K, F. 


send has taken tuna at Wedgeport, blue | 
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SPIRAL WIND REELS 





REMEMBER!!! 
Only Spiral Wind Reels have 
SPIRAL LEVEL WIND 
ANTI-BACKLASH HANDLES 
PATENTED THUMB SPACE 


See them at your Dealers, or write for Catalog, 


SPIRAL WIND FISH REEL CO., Inc. 


752 Military Road Buffalo, N. Y, 














No nightmares! Sweet dreams! Comfort! Sleep and 
rest in our Abbielite Robe. Rolls small, fits in your 
pack with your clothes. Lambs wool quilt, hand tufted, 
lined with camel hair and wool peanet, full Talon 


Straps and bag cover included. 
Best merchandise value ever offered—$27.50 
Send for free 64 page catalog FS9 
Sh lete line ing outfits 















David T. Abercrombie Co. 


311 Broadway New York City 












YOU WILL ENJOY 
FUR—FISH—GAME 


a big, attractive, real sportsmen’s 
magazine that is different. Packed with 
experiences galore by men living in 
ascinating, educational, 
thrilling true trips and adventures, 
ractical articles on hunting, fishing, 
Mepping. Sur farming, guns and am- 
munition, camping, trailers, woodcraft, 
on and fox aap fur markets 
Edited by well-known out- 
. V. Harding. 64 to 100 pp. 
ed price 15¢ on newsstands, 
or $1.80 a year, Save by sending your 
order TODAY for 


SPECIAL OFFER 
6 months only 50c 


(saves you 40c) 
Clip ad, attach address and gene ud with 


ash, stamps or M. 
FUR-FISH-GAME, 184 E. Long St., 


Flies and “Bugs” 
£or Bass and Pan Fish 


Take more fish this autumn! Have more fun! Com- 
plete equipment, valuable hints, timely suggestions. 
All in my big, illustrated catalog. Write today, 
sending de in stamps. 


8065-1 Grand River Ave. 
Detroit, Mich. 












Columbus, Ohio 





paur wn. WVounc 








Headquarters for Fine Fishing Tackle 





Rush Lage today 
for this 100 page book 
full of v ais able informa sage 
ideas and suggestions for niler buyers, atte 
and users. Tells how to build "Tops. pee ee 
etc. All about Electric Light and 
Floor Plans, et 
onelneg 
?um ts. 
ely for build- 
(coin) today 
‘paaiti ively gua: 


TaAiLEL SUPPLY co., Box 438-E, Wausau, Wis. 








: ts Hew aud 
Used Glam! 
sport and hunting field glasses; 
all makes, sizes and powers, $3 upw 
Telescopes, spotting and _riflescopes. Mi- 
croscopes and magnifiers $1 upward. 
Passes, Repair work. Glasses excuse 
Catalog Free. Goods on approval. A 
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LORING, OWEGO, N.Y 
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PADDING THE SOD 
(Continued from page 69) 


wear, No need to go to that extreme. 
Merely get a wide belt, say three inches 
wide, and use it for holding up your 
trousers. That extra support will help like 
everything after the twentieth mile. 

Another thing he taught me was how 
to treat swollen hands. Carry the hands 
suspended long enough and the veins are 
ooing to become distorted. Your hands 
will feel hot, puffy, uncomfortable. It’s 
the blood rushing into them. The remedy 
is simple. Carry something, and change 
it from hand to hand. Weston always took 
along a light riding crop. ; 

When you’re dead tired, so tired you 
feel you can’t go on another step, here is 
another Weston secret. Take the riding 
crop, or the stick, or the gun you carry 
ora fishing rod, or anything, and thrust 
it through the elbows and across the back. 
Put your hands in your pockets and 
“ride. It sounds absurd, but it’s true and, 
as Weston told me, “You just sit down 
and ride as you walk.” 

The endurance of a trained walker is 
an amazing thing. Imagine a man walking 
50 miles a day for three months, day in 
and day out. Weston did it. So did John 
Ennis. Weston once walked 1,058 miles in 
30 days. He walked 200 miles in 44 hours, 
112 miles in 23 hours, 41 minutes, and 400 
miles in four days, 23 hours, 22 minutes. 

He is no exception. Jim Hocking, New 
York business man, when past seventy, 
walked from New York City to Phil- 
adelphia, 97 miles, in one day. Dan 
O'Leary, also past seventy, walked 503 
miles in six days. 

So, if a five-mile walk tires you and 
aten-mile walk seems beyond the powers 
of human endurance, remember these fig- 
ures, It’s all in the way you do it. 


GREASED-LINE FISHING 
(Continued from page 27) 


After much fuss and ill-timed advice 
on the part of her husband, the “some- 
thing” proved to be a 414-pound square- 
tail. 

“Well,” she said, “that was a pleasant 
surprise. I think I'll try it again.” 

“Don’t be silly,” said her husband. “That 
wouldn't happen again in a hundred 
years.” Whereupon she duplicated the per- 
formance in less than five minutes with a 
four-pounder—the only two fish of the day. 
_Another instance of trout taking a sta- 
tionary fly happened to a friend of mine 
who was fishing from a raft in one of 
the crater lakes of the high Sierras. He 
had tried all the methods he knew, with- 
out effect, and finally, discouraged, had 
placed his rod on the raft beside him 
while he filled and lighted his pipe. Only 
by good fortune did he save his rod from 
being pulled overboard by a two-pounder 
which had taken the motionless fly at 
considerable depth. 

Having an inquiring mind, he repeated 
the process and was rewarded with an- 
other two-pounder. Then he began to ex- 
periment. He found that motion of any 
kind imparted to the fly was detrimental 
and no fish would be taken. Only by al- 
lowing the fly to hang quietly at a depth 
of from twenty to thirty feet below the 
raft did he take any fish. In that way he 
could take all he wanted. Even jiggling 
the fly up and down as it hung beneath 
him in the deep water seemed to do more 
harm than good. The trout apparently 
found the motionless fly more to their lik- 
ing and would have nothing to do with a 
y that was moving. 

But this is only one phase of greased- 


line fishing, It has many advantages and 
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may be utilized to meet a great variety 
of conditions. I have employed it quite 
successfully on the long, shallow flats of 
the upper Delaware. There it has a definite 
advantage over the sunken fly method of 
submerging both line and leader. 

With the floating line the fly, if it 
touches bottom, will bob up and over the 
rocks, seldom becoming snagged. In the 
case of the submerged line, the fly drags 
over the rocks, frequently catching be- 
tween them and either ruining the cast or 
causing the loss of the fly. In addition, 
fewer strikes are missed with the floating 
line, since the line itself acts in the same 
capacity as a cork float, submerging when 
the fly is touched by the fish. 


HEN using an artificial nymph, the 

effect of a rising nymph may be cre- 
ated more readily with the floating line 
either by drawing the line toward you after 
the nymph is well down in the water or by 
allowing the cast to swing across the cur- 
rent below you as it reaches the end of 
its free drifting range. This particular 
method is exceedingly effective when the 
line is allowed to swing across the tail 
of a pool, causing the nymph to rise to 
the surface as it does so. In upstream- 
fishing with a wet fly in fast water, not 
only is the floating line easier to handle, 
but it also allows fewer strikes to be 
missed, for by sinking it tells the angler 
of each strike. 

Since the introduction of the dry fly, an- 
tipathy has been built up, on the part of 
many anglers, toward the use of the wet 
fly. Many times have I heard the remark, 
“Well, I suppose I do waste a lot of time 
using a dry fly, but I enjoy casting one 
enough to justify taking fewer fish than 
I probably would with a wet fly.” 

In other words, a man will deliberately 
use a method which he knows is not in- 
dicated because he gets ample pleasure 
from the actual tasting of the dry fly. He’s 
having a good time whether he gets any 
fish or not. It seems to me that the 
greased-line method was invented for the 
special benefit of these individuals. It is 
the happy compromise which allows the 
application of dry-fly usages to wet-fly 
fishing. 

In the first place, greased-line fishing, 
like dry fly fishing, is best done while 
casting upstream. While not essential, a 
false cast or two is useful to shake the 
water from the line in order to insure 
its floating qualities. The angler may fish 
broken water with the same ease and as- 
surance that he enjoys with the dry fly, 
as he can see what is happening at all 
times. The proper casting of the greased 
line is just as important and as ‘varied 
with the wet fly as it is with the dry fly. 
Currents must be studied and drag should 
be avoided—in short, the method might 
well be called ‘‘wet dry-fly fishing.” 

Unlike dry-fly fishing, the greased-line 
method is effective throughout the entire 
season. Here again it should have a strong 
appeal to the dry-fly man, who, at present, 
does not come into his own until the sea- 
son is several weeks old. With the 
greased-line metliod the “purist” may 
stoop to the use of the lowly wet fly and 
keep his conscience intact. 

A useful variation of greased-line fish- 
ing in fast water, which embodies all of its 
principles, is the so-called ‘“wet-dry” 
method. This consists of attaching a fuzzy 
dry fly to a dropper at the mid-point of 
the leader and a nymph or wet fly at the 
tail. Here again the floating line is used, 
the dry fly serving the double purpose of 
lure and bobber. 

The greased-line method may some- 
times be used successfully in lake fishing. 
In this case the use of a long leader is 

(Continued on page 83) 








JUST TOUCH BUTTON- 
LATEST 20-TUBE 


MIDWEST TUNES ITSELF 
“ELECTRIC MOTOR! 


Only Midwest's Direct-From-Factory 
Policy Makes This and Other 


Sensational Features Possible At 
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ERE’S today’s radio sen- 
sation! Just touch an 
electric button (on top of 
radio) . . . its corresponding 
station zips in... and the 
dial STOPS ITSELF 
automatically on thestation. 
All this happens in 4 
second with Midwest 
Perfected ELECTRIC 
Tuning: (1) You touch 
button—electric motor speeds dial 
towards corresponding station; (2) Colorful 

Bull’s Eye darts across dial and locatesitself behind 
station; (5) Station comes in at exact center of 
resonance. Zip... Zip... Zip... you bring in 
9 perfectly tuned stations in three seconds! 


20 TUBES FOR PRICE OF 10 
Why be content with an ordinary 10, 12 or 14-tube set, when 
ou can buy a 20-tube Super DeLuxe ELECTRIC TUNING 
Midwest for the same money! It will surprise and ight 
you with its brilliant world-wide reception on 6 bands, You 
save 50%—and get 30 days free trial in your own home— 
when you buy direct from the factory at wholesale prices. 
You are triply protected with Foreign Reception Guarantee, 
One- Year Warranty and Money - B Guarantees, 
TERMS AS LOW AS 50c A WEEK 
You have a whole year to pay for your Midwest 
on the easiest and most convenient credit terms. 
MAGIC MOVIE DIAL 
Now, you can delight in the world's finest 
six-continent overseas reception with 
a range of 12,000 and more miles (125 to 
20,000 KC.) Note that chassis dial 
shows only broadcast band, Then flip 
6-wave band switch, and, instantly, 
five additional bands are : 
projected on the dial. 
Send for FREE 1938 Catalog 
Service Men! Join nation-wide Midwest 
service organization, Write for free details. 
MIDWEST RADIO CORPORATION 
Dept. BB-134 Cincinnati, Ohio 


PASTE COUPON ON I* POSTCARD...OR WRITE TODAY. 


MIDWEST RADIO Dept. BB-134, Cincinnati, Ohio 
CORPORATION 
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Photo courtesy Bender Body ¢ ompany 


The end of a hard day a-stream, and a cool, cozy home for the night 


Fuels for Your Trailer Heating Plant 


OTHING quite equals the dry heat 
of a coal or wood fire for keeping 
the trailer snug and livable during 
the fall months. Any one of the 
dozen or so makes of small heating stoves 
developed solely for trailers will enable 
you to use your outfit well into the winter. 

However good a stove may be, you must 
use correct fuels to secure utmost satis- 
faction. At least five different fuels pro- 
vide dry heat, the only kind which will 
combat troublesome condensation in cold 
weather, Fuel-oil burning outfits installed 
in small trailer heating stoves have worked 
satisfactorily only when burners intended 
especially for that service have been used. 
House range outfits fall down because 
they are designed for being kept constantly 
level, an impossibility aboard a trailer fre- 
quently moved from location to location. 
Constant level valves on some makes of 
trailer heaters permit locating thc fuel 
tank well away from the stove itself, a 
feature that encourages cleanliness and 
saves space. Other makes draw through 
a floor opening so as not to deplete oxygen 
from the air inside the trailer. The aver- 
age oil burner will use either range oil 
or kerosene. Twenty-four hours’ use con- 
sumes from one to three gallons, accord- 
ing to the volume of flame necessary, 
and oil costs from six to twelve cents a 
gallon. 

Wood has equal advantages and dis- 
advantages as a trailer heating fuel. It is 
almost impossible to secure it in lengths 
correct for these small stoves when parked 
in lots or tourist camps, although in south- 
ern cities small bundles can be bought. 
When in the country or beside a stream, 
wood is usually plentiful but seldom of 
decent burning quality. Dead timber has 
little if any heat value; down trees, if 
not rotted, can be cut into short lengths 


By JIM EMMETT 


to burn satisfactorily. Stowing wood is 
always a difficult problem unless one is 
stopping for some time in one spot. Per- 
haps the best plan is to keep three or four 
clean cotton feed bags especially for wood. 
Fill these whenever convenient and hoist 
them inside the trailer door when moving 
out. 

Wood is preferable in weather that is 
merely cool; a few chips and_ small 
branches thrown in the stove at night or 
in the morning drive off the chill. No 
other fuel heats a cold trailer as quickly 
as a few sticks of very dry pine or cedar. 

Logs made of sawdust and shavings 
bonded together under pressure can be 
secured in the larger cities and often in 
trailer camps. They are especially popu- 
lar in the western states and wherever 
coal prices exceed ten dollars a ton. This 
fuel offers all the advantages of wood. 
It usually comes in eight-pound logs a 
foot long and four inches through, either 
loose or a dozen to a carton. They are 
clean to handle, and stow compactiy in 
comparison to the heat they give because 
moisture has been extracted through kiln 
drying. One broken-up log will last an 
evening in a small heater and when slow, 
uniform heat is desired a large piece holds 
fire well. In using, avoid giving too much 
draft from beneath, let a few ashes col- 
lect over the grates and try to control the 
fire with the damper in the pipe. A few 
ashes sprinkled over a well lit large chunk 
will help it hold overnight. 

Briquettes of pressed charcoal burn 
efficiently in the average trailer heating 
stove, but are generally hard to secure 
and usually priced high. They are rather 
messy to stow because the paper bags in 
which they come are so often broken; 
one should have a small metal-lined locker 
into which the bag can be emptied and 


use a scoop or pair of canvas gloves to 
feed them into the stove. Their advantage 
lies in their easy starting and quick heat. 

For steady cold weather burning it is 
doubtful whether any fuel equals coal if 
one uses the correct grade and learns to 
manage it. It is not suitable for the occa- 
sional fire at night because it takes too 
long to die out, often overheating the 
trailer. 

For utmost satisfaction it is important 
you use a suitable grade and size coal. 
Most small heaters work best on nut or 
number three size. Do not use soft coal; 
it is dirty to handle, its fumes are offen- 
sive and it throws off greasy black soot. 
Too hard coal does not catch easily, but 
in between these extremes are many sult- 
able grades. The best plan is to try sev- 
eral grades to see which burns most 
satisfactorily in your own stove. 


HERE is little if any danger from gas 

when burning coal in a small trailer 
stove fitted with the usual outside stack. 
The damper in the pipe should be, and 
nearly always is, of a size and shape which 
does not completely fill the pipe; there 1s 
plenty of room to permit gas to escape 
even if the damper is accidentally left fully 
closed when you turn in. 

These coal stoves are not dusty or dirty 
if handled properly. In most models ashes 
can be worked through from beneath with 
a poker to avoid rocking the grates. It is 
this rocking or shaking which throws 
dust. Always open the damper in the pipe 
when poking or emptying ashes so dust 
will be drawn up and outside. 

The trick of banking a fire for all-night 
holding is easily learned. Well before bed- 
time work ashes through the grates into 
the pan. Open all drafts to burn out half- 
dead coal left in the firebox. Then fill the 
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gove to the correct height with fresh coal 
a leave drafts open until a crackling 
und tells you at. 15 igniting. Rake dead 
wer through the grates again and close 
* for the night. To be on the safe side 
oe the pipe damper slightly open. Other | 
raft openings should be closed unless the 
night is exceptionally still, or if you are 
ysing a very hard coal. Then the ash pit 
door can be left slightly open. In banking 
, fire for the night work on the rule that 
itis better for the fire to go out because 
of insufficient draft than to have the coal 
burn up too quickly and overheat the 
Woodwork about the stove should al- 
ways be insulated with asbestos or some 
jreproof material, preferably metal-cover- 
ed so as to be more easily kept clean. 
When laying this, nail down one inch 
square strips of wood first; then tack the 
asbestos atop these to provide an insulat- 
ing dead air space. Some types of stoves 
have a built-in heat-deflecting screen about 
them. 


} 
N efficient smokehead should be fitted | 
A atop the stack outside. This may be | 
4 conical fitting set up on three upright | 
galvanized iron straps or an oval-shaped | 
hod adjustable to different wind veloc- | 
ities. I have found a Liverpool type smoke- | 
head will draw under any condition of | 
wind or weather. It costs around five dol- | 
lars. Whatever is used should not extend 
to an unsightly height above the trailer | 
roof, Remove the head and fit a cap over | 
the stack stub when negotiating bushy 
roads, and carry a two-foot length of pipe 
to raise the smokehead well up when stay- 
ing for a time in one spot. 
Make sure the stack is carried through 


per”, 
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Stewardess Martha Bonnell, of American Airlines, sees to the 
comfort of her youngest passenger, just seven weeks old. 
Another American Airlines passenger iSee.e 





ee e Judith Allen, star of the Republic Picture, "Bill Cracks 


the trailer roof correctly. The metal fit- Down", who finds real comfort in a spacious berth on an 


ting should have a flange sufficiently large 


to permit cutting the roof well away from overnight flight. American Airlines relies on... 


the pipe; two inches clearance is not too 
much, and asbestos insulation should be 
wed at doubtful points. 

If there is any choice at all, place the 
stove directly on the floor. The lower 
down it is the better it will heat. The 
floor is the hardest part to heat; you will 
have no trouble high up. If your trailer 
has a small hatch in the roof, keep it 
slightly open in cold weather. A filled 
teakettle kept on the stove helps condition 
the air; but do not attempt cooking on a 
heating stove. They are not designed for 
that purpose. 

On particularly cold nights keep the 
pipe damper nearly closed and provide 
draft from beneath through the ash pit 
door or other openings. Keeping the pipe 
damper open permits too much heat to pass 
outside, 
_ Hold-down screws through holes bored 
in the legs, or turnbuckles from the sides 
of the stove to eyes in the floor should 
be used, not only for the sake of safety, 
but for cleanliness. No matter how smooth 
your trailer travels, slight jars shake up 
ashes inside and cause dust. If there is 
no play between the stove and trailer floor, 
this will not happen. 





A SERVICE 


Reasonable questions will be an- 
swered within forty-eight hours by 
the editor of this department. Ques- 
tions such as the names and ad- 
dresses of the leading trailer and 
accessory manufacturers, game and 

ish laws and regulations, ques- 
tions in regard to insurance on cars 
and trailers, etc, 

Address all questions with en- 

stamped envelope to Editor, 


Trailer Department. 

















|e ee aircraft grade Sinclair Pennsylvania Motor Oil ex- 
| clusively to lubricate its fleet of 56 transport planes. 
|This is the same motor oil sold... 





eee by your nearby Sinclair dealer for your car. See your 
nearby Sinclair dealer today, and ask him to drain and ree 
,fi11 your crankcase with Sinclair Pennsylvania Motor Oil. 









































































Photo courtesy Auto Cruiser Company 
A trailer iourist makes a stop at Mission Inn, Riverside, California 
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Photo by United Automobile Trailers, Inc. 
Above, a new interior design featuring an electric log stove 


“Well, come on Joe—what are you waiting for?” ; 
Photo courtesy Bender Body Company 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR 4 
PLEASANT TRIP 


HE sign on the little back-road bridge 

read: “Unsafe for Loads Qyer > 
Tons”, and meant it. But Mr. Smith, oy 
for his first joyous trailer tour, and ob. 
livious to such extraneous twaddle, wasn't 
to be confused. Back in former years he 
had safely driven more than one heayy 
car over similar bridges and had observe 
that the signs were generally a ton or gy 
out of the way—the right way. 

It was unfortunate on this occasion that 
Mr. Smith temporarily forgot he had 4 
trailer in tow. Half-way across the bridge 
there was a creak, a rumble and a sicken- 
ing crash, and the next thing the Smith 
family knew, their car suddenly assumed 
a 45-degree angle, and stopped. Back of 
it, neatly folded down between the girders, 
half in the creek and half out, was their 
trailer. The sign had been more or less 
correct, and the Smith family trailer tour 
was at an abrupt end. 

Unlike Mr. Smith, pay attention to 
highway signs. It is far better to go out 
of your way than to risk dropping your 
trailer into a brook, or to attempt to 
squeeze under an overhead that can’t be 
squeezed under. 

Carrying passengers in the trailer while 
en route isn’t to be recommended. There 
are several states, in fact, that forbid this 
practice. And like the mariner, “batten 
down your hatches” before starting ona 
trip. Close the cupboards, and keep all 
liquids securely covered and packed. 

Observe the ordinary rules of safe driv- 
ing, and supplement them with the precau- 
tion of making allowance for necessary 
clearance when passing a car and pulling 
back to your side of the road. Slow up for 
all curves, and be particularly watchful 
when backing up or swinging the trailer 
on busy highways. Wet weather driving 
calls for considerably slower speed than 
you would normally use with car alone. 

Braking systems may not be a legal re- 
quirement in your state, but it is sound 
policy to have your trailer so equipped, 
particularly if it is one of the heavier 
models. Make sure that such added safety 
features as rear-vision mirrors and lights 
are in perfect working order at all times. 
And don’t over-load your trailer when you 
are packing for a trip. 


RDINARY safety practices observed 

in the home should be applied to 
trailer travel. Fire is a hazard that should 
be reckoned with, and it is advisable to add 
a small extinguisher to your equipment. 
Inspect your electrical and gas systems 
regularly to assure yourself that they are 
in proper working order, and if you have 
occasion to use gasoline or other inflam- 
mables for cleaning, or for other purposes 
where these fluids are exposed, do it out- 
of-doors. Don’t experiment with wiring 
or electrical connections unless you know 
what you are doing. ; 
The general run of people you meet in 
trailer camps are honest, law-abiding cit!- 
zens who will respect your property and 
rights and hope for theirs to be respected 
in turn. You may catch some of them 
peeking inside your rolling home the first 
time you turn your back, but they are gen- 
erally prompted only by curiosity. Unfor- 
tunately there are others inclined to more 
purposeful inspections during your ab- 
sence. Petty thievery is annoying, but los- 
ing the bigger portion of your essential 
equipment and supplies can ruin a trip 1 
one fell swoop. Most of the better con- 
ducted trailer camps are properly policed. 
Even so, lock your door and windows 
when you leave your trailer unattended. 
(END OF TRAILER DEPARTMENT) 
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GREASED-LINE FISHING 
(Continued from page 79) 


ten advisable, depending on the depth 
the water. By casting well away from 
‘ canoe and allowing the leader and fly 
pees considerable water may be fished 
by stripping the line slowly through the 
oaides, being careful to disturb the sur- 
‘ace as little as possible in the process. 

One of the difficulties in using. the 
oreased-line method is the frequent ob- 
“inate refusal of the leader and fly to 
sink, Therefore, in rigging your tackle, 
care should be taken, after dressing the 
jine, to wash the hands thoroughly be- 
jore attaching the leader, in order to re- 
move all line grease and dry fly oil. At- 
tach the leader and fly while the hands 
are still wet. In the case of a dry leader, 
sh slime, glycerine, saliva and mud are 
all good sinking agents, but the best I 
have found is a small piece of soap, mois- | 
tened and liberally applied. Soaking the | 
fy thoroughly in the mouth is a a 
way to insure its sinking. : | 
In view of the fact that the line, and | 
not the fly, is the object of the angler’s 
attention, it is more practical to use a 
light-colored line with the greased-line 
method. To be sure, a dark line will work 
just as well, but under most light condi- 
tions a yellow line will be more easily 
seen. 





dency of the leader and fly to pull the end 
of the floating line under the surface. 

An interesting feature of the method is 
the manner in which the fish take the fly. 
Some, of course, take with the usual 
characteristic rush, but the majority of 
your strikes are, in reality, not strikes at 
all—“nibbles” would be more accurate. 
Many of these could easily pass unde- 
tected unless the angler is watchful for 
the slightest indication of activity. Often 
the end of the line will disappear slowly, 
as though sinking of its own weight; but 
if the angler tightens at once, he will 
frequently hook his fish. 

As I mentioned earlier, we are over- 
supplied with methods. On the other hand, 
fishing is no longer just a way of obtain- 
ing an inexpensive meal for your family 
and perhaps your neighbors. It has long 
since passed into the realm of sport, and 
i, in reality, a restful and fascinating 
game. Thus another method which may 
” to its variety may not be amiss, after 
ail, 

The greased-line method often will solve | 
an angling problem which may be han- | 
dled in no other way. Try it sometime 
and see, 





FREDERICK 
(Continued from page 33) 


the ninth morning, as we started out, I| 
sipped a thick slice of bacon in my pocket. | 
George, paddling stern, guided the canoe | 
to the west shore where a maze of fallen | 
spruce and precipitous rocks made the | 
Water absolutely ideal for bass. But ten 
mmnutes were enough to convince me that 
lor the ninth consecutive day those Fred- 
trick Lake smallmouths were not yielding 
‘0 temptation. In fact, we saw neither fin 
hor flash of anything like a fish. 

100k the bacon out of my pocket. 

“My God!” said George. “You, too?” 
a €ep your shirt on,” I said, “and your 
“*s open. I am about to show what a 


eee thing the human brain is—my 


| 
| 
BRAINWORK ON | 
| 
| 









ey - 


2 
For greased-line fishing, particularly in 
slow-moving or still water, the use of a | 
small fly is preferable. Not only do the | 
fish seem to prefer the smaller sizes, but 
also the lack of weight reduces the ten- an 





WITH MOBILOIL 


F YOU’RE THE KIND of aman who 

keeps his guns and fishing gear in 
perfect condition...you’ll certainly 
like Mobiloil! 

For this oil makes it easy to keep 
yourengine atits peak.Clean.Quiet. 
Quick-acting! Economical! 

Mobiloil, you know, is the oil 
made by Socony-Vacuum’s famous 
Clearosol Process. It never causes 
sticky valves, power-killing carbon. 
It stands up under highest heats. 
Saves money on oil...on repairs! 
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Aobilol 


socony-VACUD! ? 





Stop today at the Red Gargoyle Sign 
for Mobiloil—the world’s largest- 
selling motoroil. You'll findit’s more 
sport to ride behind a perfectly lu- 
bricated motor! 
SOCONY-VACUUM OIL Co., INC. 





USE MOBILGAS, TOO! 
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—and what a thrill it is to throw off the 
cares of this busy world and hie away to 
the cool and refreshing atmosphere of the 
woods. The longer you use a Kozy Coach 
the more you will appreciate its many 
unique conveniences and refinements. It’s 
the choice of experienced tourists who insist 
on home comfort and a construction that 
can stand hard usage year after year. Send 
for brochure that pictures the famous Kozy 
Coach Models priced completely equipped 
from $739. to $1260. 


KOZY COACH CO. 


911 E. Michigan Ave. 


pe Fone rve CALLING 


YOU AND YOUR... 











Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Push beyond those places where everyone goes! Fish 
the streams few men have ever tried; plunge into the 
real wild country for a taste of life you’ll never forget. 
Wherever you can drive your car, your Autocruiser 
will follow—a cosy, thoroughly enjoyable home com- 
pletely equipped for comfortable living however long 
you want to stay. Be free of transportation schedules 
and staggering travel expense. Autocruiser is a strong, 
expertly designed home-on-wheels—surprisingly rea- 
sonable to buy, extremely economical to operate—and 
it will last for years. Don’t delay another minute; get 
complete details today. 
Branch Showrooms, 1850 B’way at 61 St., N. Y. C. 


AUTOCRUISER 


COMPANY OF AMERICA INC. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 





VAGABOND COACH 
the Coach for you 








Sturdy construction and the “Safest Hitch on 
Earth”; the conveniences and comforts of home; 
full size luxurious beds;—are some of the rea- 
sons why VAGABOND is the coach for your 
trips. Write for descriptive circular. 


‘VAGABOND COACH MANUFACTURING CO. 
520 GRAND RIVER NEW HUDSON, MICH 


GINEERED SAFETY 


hs. 


TRAVELCAR TRAILERS 


have knee-acting wheels and exclusive bridge-truss 
welded-steel frames. Nine years’ experience have 
proved Travelcar the most durable trailer to with- 
stand the shocks of wilderness trails. Write for 
free booklet. 














e 14 Ft. Coach—for 4 
COMPLETELY EQUIPPED 
(16’1” Overall) 

ALSO 16 FT.—18 FT.—20 FT. 
MODELS 
ALL UNBEATABLE VALUES 


Tak ihaecas: saber. 





A THE COMFORTAn0 LONVENIENCE 
OF HOME 


Complete Dining Room—Kitchen—2 Bed- 
rooms (bath and lavatory most models) 
—every convenience for happy, care- 
free living at finger tips are yours in 
an Elear Trailer, INVESTIGATE 1! 










Beautifully illustrated 
catalog sent gladly 


TRAILERIZED 
on request. 


Dept. A-6, Elkhart, Ind. 
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I had been casting with a twin-spj 
bucktail. Very carefully I rubbed the ct 
tail and the bacon together unti{ Gen 
hair glistened with the grease, " 

“Watch papa, Georgie!” 

I cast almost to the bank. I reel : 
slowly. Sure enough, lo and beholdty, 
very respectable bass followed the hu 
almost to the canoe. They did not tl 
it; so I cast again, a few feet to the rh, 
This time three or four more, also tite 
respectable, came along behind. Qp va 
third cast I tried reeling in more rapid. 
ly; but while another curious bass taggel 
along after the bucktail, he refused ty 
strike at it. Strangely, too, after coming 
into view every one of them stayed jj 
sight. 

“See, Georgie?’ 
“Brains!” 

3ut George gave me the dull ep 
“What do you do now—reach down anj 
smack ’em with a paddle?” 

I tried again. When the spinner cane 
into sight, there were half a dozen fish 
within easy striking distance, but no Soap, 
I cast again. And again. And again, Then 
I jiggled the spinner on the surface by 
all those bass did was stare xt it stupidly, 

“What a brain! Yes, siree, what—a— 
brain!” 

“T brought them around, didn’t 1? | 
defended. 

“Period,” said George with emphasis 


+] 


I said triumphantly 


SAT for a moment thinking. The buck. 

tail hung motionless a foot under the 
canoe. While it hung there three or fo 
bass moved up to it. Suddenly one of then 
lunged in, took hold and started for th: 
bottom. I set the hook. In the next in. 
stant I was rocking the canoe in my ¢- 
fort to hang on to 2% pounds of muscular 
nitro-glycerine. 

“Period, huh?” I tossed the bacon back 
to George who had been using a red ani 
white spoon. “Smear some flavor on the 
spoon, and let’s catch us some fish!” 

George let the bacon lie. “Nuts, That 
Was just an accident.” 

He made a short cast or two, but nota 
fin followed the tasteless spoon. 

I cast again. One big bass slowly fol- 
lowed along a foot behind the bucktail 
but stopped a yard from the canoe. I moved 
the lure back and forth across his nos, 
without result. The bass stayed right 
there; so as before, I let the lure hang 
motionless over the side. He looked a 
it for a whole minute without batting a 
eyelid, and then very deliberately driitel 
in and wrapped his lips around the bacor- 
flavored hair. Zip! I let him have it, and 
that was that—three pounds of it. 

“Brains, that’s me!” 

“You win, Socrates,” George admitted, 
“but I can’t see any difference catching 
’em like that and plain  still-fishin’ with 
bacon itself.” 

I detached the bucktail and substituted 
a red and white plug, to which I also m- 
parted the greasy flavor of bacon. But the 
bass paid no attention whatever to th 
plug; so I switched to a No, 3 mother-o 
pearl spoon, liberally “baconized.” 

Two bass came in, but would not strike 
3ut when I let the spoon hang idle for a 
little while, both fish made a sudden dash 
for it. The one that got there first mat 
his last mistake. 

That was the craziest fishing I hat 
ever experienced. My theory was right 
enough: those bass wanted flavor. But 
the insane thing was, they did not wall 
their flavor in motion, By still-fishimg 
with either the bucktail or the mother-0 
pearl spoon I got a number of g ss 
but even the bacon taste did not help while 
the lures were in motion. Moreover, ® 
other lures, tasteless or baconized, wet 
utterly impotent. 

George stubbornly declined to stoop” 
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e bacon back 
1g a red and 
lavor on the 
1e fish!” 

“Nuts. That 


ized-bucktail method. 
J aca said. “It ain’t only crazy, 
w's downright deceit.” : 
. Since fishing never was anything but 
deceit, MY conscience did not trouble me; 
the bacon flavor did not alter the fact that 
| was taking my bass on artificial lures. 
But I was disturbed; the whole, dizzy 
pasiness did not make sense, 
Nor was that all that did not make 
nse. Most fishermen swear by the dark 
of the moon; but that same night a slim 


m0 


new moon arose, and from then on there’ 


yas nothing to it. Those temperamental, 
idiotic bass began once more to behave 
like bass should behave in an unfished, 
virgin northwoods lake. They began to 
crave action, and the splash of a plug or 
q spinner meant a swift, smashing strike, 
Strike, not bite. Strike! Action! Git up 
and git! 

As I said, the new moon brought those 
pass back to their senses. Any time- of 
day, with almost any type of lure, any 
place on the lake, George and I could have 
taken enough bass to feed an army. But as 
amatter of fact, we let each bass go and 
didn't feed anybody. Our tenderfoot pals 
did the feeding. And every bass they fed 
ys was taken on greasy lumps of bacon! 

That was the nuttiest, most exasperat- 
ing thing of the whole trip. To the very 
last day the blooming play-babies insisted 
it was more fun to sit still, dangling a 
chunk of pork over the side of a canoe, 
where they could see their victims, than 
it was to guess where and how to cast a 
spoon, To them a bite was just as exciting 
asa strike. More so. But as George said 
on the way home, “Fish and people. You 
can't tell a darn thing about them.” 


OUTSMARTIN’ ’EM 
(Continued from page 21) 
was still excited when we arrived home, 


- and there I brought from hiding her new 
| outfit. She was thrilled to say the least. 


That was only the beginning. Of the 


| next few weeks a hundred stories could 
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be told; fun, heartaches, thrills, disgust, 
but always she went back for more. Many 
tines I wondered if it was worth the trou- 
ble, and often I asked myself, ‘Son, what 
have you started?” 

This thing I had set out to do was real 
labor, and I must make any sacrifice 
necessary for its success. I know that I 


' must emphasize one point, that she could 


soon fish successfully and unaided, and 
above all that she would like it when the 
lessons were completed. It would have 
been far better to put up with unhappy 


| home life during the summer than to 


| have her become a pest on the stream. 
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One important point that had to be fig- 
ured out was one which almost any man 


» would have to work on: she would not 


bait her own hook. That gave me some 
more trouble and worry, and again I had 


| © use strategy. Shortly after starting to 
| fish one day, we came to a very good 
| pol, I started her fishing, and then set 
| the bait can down on the bank while I 
} made the excuse of going back to the car 


for cigarettes. : 

When I got behind some bushes, I sat 
down very quietly and watched. Soon she 
ad a nice strike and lost her bait. She 
called, but I did not answer. Due to her 


/ excitement and hurry to get to fishing 
| that hole again, she baited her own hook, 


and that was that. 

Throughout May and well into June, we 
at fished the small streams. I devoted 
ot the time I could to helping her, telling 
er the things I knew, showing her where 
trout would hide and where they would 
‘ed, talking about game laws, stream 
‘tiquette, and the whys for all of these. 
(Continued on page 87) 
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“WE CHALLENGE THE WORLD” 
For Design, Engineering and Price 


The perfect Deluxe three-room Kitchenette Apartment on wheels. 
e The Latest and Last Word in Trailers e 








| We Challenge all Finance Plans for Lowest Terms 


Two years to pay. 6% interest on unpaid balance. Fire insurance 
only. Delivered to anyone anywhere in the United States. 


Kitchenette in separate room 
Large Door and 100% streamlined 
| Large living room converting into two separate bed rooms at night. 
Electric fireplace converting into Dresser at night. 


IRANI ITS 
We are financed for a $700,000 production and can make immediate 
deliveries. We will negotiate with only the most responsible dealers. Send 
for catalog. 


UNITED 






AUTOMOBILE TRAILERS, INC. 
Fisk Building, New York City 



























































Equip Your Trailer RIGHT! 






oe) (Sikela 


Instant Gas 


Appliances 


TRAILER 
STOVES 


No. 390L Coleman 
Trailer Range 
shown at right) 


TRAILER 
HEATER 


Here’s the newest in a 
circulating heater de- 
signed especially for 
trailers, It’s compact 
—powerful. Circulates 
3860 cubic feet of 
warmed air per hour. 
Easily regulated— 
heats rapidly. Beauti- 
fully finished in Duro- 
plastic Enamel that 
will not crack, chip or 
peel, Fitted with rust- 


proofMetalFuel Tank, Provides all the 
easily removed forout- conveniences of a 
side filling. Equipped city gas range 
withSafetyFuelDrain in your trailer 
which automatically home. Makes and 
drainsawayanyexcess burns itsown gas 
fuel—no flooding. —lightsinstantly. 





Also 2- and 3- 
burner hot-plate models for trailer use. All are com- 

* L A N T E R | 8% @ pact, stardily-built, ready in an instant with gas- 
cooking service. Equipped Se Rustproof — 

‘or outsid i 


—"The Lights of 1000 Uses” Fuel Tanks, easily ng. 


Coleman PressureMantle Lantems GS ELF-HEATING IRON 


- indispensable white tonriae, ‘ 
unting, camping or ing. y A i ) . 
pour out a brilifant flood of white, pinche ber ebaesdbnse'g Hi a_\, 

Lights instantly ... heats \ (oO 


—— uence in ~~ kind of 
weather. Easily do a lighting job itself ...no waiting. Costs 
only %¢ an hour to use. An 


impossible with ordinary lantern. 

Genuine Pyrex glass globe pro- 
tects mantles from eh rainand easy gliding motion pro- 
ti G | duces perfect ironing 
results every time. 


and 
—And remember—more than 30,000 Coleman Dealers in the United 
wherever 
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models, priced to fit any budget. 


SEE YOUR DEALER ~Sriceer ene are ready to serve you. you go. 


H Send for beautifully illustrated literature describing Coleman Trailer 
Get FREE Literature Stoves, Trailer Heaters, Gas Irons and Lanterns. Mail postcard today ! 


THE COLEMAN LAMP AND STOVE COMPANY 
Dept. FD-544, Wichita, Kans.; Chicago, lll.; Philadelphia, Pa,; Los Angeles, Calif; Toronto, Canada (7544) 



























IHAPPYDAYSIN A Folding Puncture-Proof Canvas; 


Sturdy—compact—light. Tuck under your arm, carry through thick oat. 
woods—dense swamps to unfished lakes and streams. Ten minutes and you're 
ready to fish. Safe, non-sinkable, purcture-proof, stronger than wood. Used 
by Governments and noted explorers. Oars—motor—sail. All sizes. Catalog. 
KALAMAZOO CANVAS BOAT CO., 491 Harrison St., Kalamazoo, Michigan 


Most compact folding 
boat made 


























INTS on photographing canoes, 
boats, waterfalls and waves. 
Use panchromatic film, prefer- 

ably of the slower speed variety 

with medium or light yellow filter. Use a 

low camera position, especially if working 

close to the subject. This adds height and 

gives better perspective, whereas a high 

position will flatten out waves. Use a sun- 

shade and avoid having the sun behind the 

camera. Work early in the 

morning and late in the 

afternoon (not between 10 

A. M. and 2 P. M.). Don't 

be afraid of mist and fog 

—heautiful effects can be 

secured. If people are in- 

cluded, have them busy do- 

ing something—not looking 

at the camera. Arrange the 

spacing so that there is 

more room in front of the 

boat than behind. Avoid full 

broadside views—an angle 

approaching the camera is 

more effective. When taking 

wave or waterfall shots use 

a slow shutter speed of 1/25 

of a second or less in order 

not to freeze the water and 

produce a stiff, artificial ap- 

pearance. 


Ques. J am going on a 
hunting trip this fall. Never 
have taken any pictures ex- 
cept with a simple box 
camera but now think I 
ought to buy something bet- 
ter and have been experi- 
menting with a rather high- 
priced camera. Now here's 
my question: 

I have always heard that 
it is best to have the sun 
squarely at your back in 
taking a_ picture. Is this 
true, and will I get best re- 
sults taking all my pictures 
in this way? (A. R. N.) 


Ans. No, that’s an old 
idea. The sun in back of 
the camera usually produces 
what we call flat or front 
lighting. What I mean is, it 
produces a poor separation 
of the planes and poor 
modeling of features. It is 
much better to have the 
light coming from one side. 

The sunlight coming from either side 
at an angle of 45, or even 90, degrees 
usually gives the most effective lighting 
@nd results in the best pictures. 

Sometimes we even take pictures with 
the sun coming directly toward the camera. 
Pictures like this are of the silhouette or 
semi-silhouette variety. Direct sunlight 
should not strike the lens, however. 


Ques. I want to take Kodachrome 
natural-color movies of a duck shooting 
trip this fall. In the color movies I have 
seen the bright blue sky is so strong that 
the entire picture seems to have a bluish 
tint. What, if anything, can be done to 
overcome this defect? ‘¢ O R. 43) 





Ans. You probably saw some of the 
earliest color film. However, it has been 
greatly improved and now you will find it 
is very true to color. 

You can darken the blue sky with a 
new device recently put on the market 
called a Pola-Screen. It is the only known 
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made with a new miniature camera, | 
examined the negatives with a magnifying 
glass and found that they are not sharp it 


is an expensive camera with built-in range 


method of producing a dark sky with 


Kodachrome film. 
The Pola-Screen consists of a patented 











i 


material cemented between two pieces of 
elass and mounted in front of the camera 
lens so that the screen can rotate. It should 
always be used with a sunshade, and com- 
plete units of Pola-Screen, rotating mount = mean? 
and sunshade can now be purchased to fit 
practically any movie or still camera. 

The Pola-Screen has the power of cut- 
ting off all light rays except those com- 
ing from one direction, thus polarizing 
light. This eliminates reflections. When 
using the screen the normal exposure must 
be doubled (next larger diaphragm stop 
or one-half the shutter speed). 


Ques. | have just returned from a fish- 
ing trip and have a large number of photos 


finder and I was careful in focusing, The 
results are very disappointing. What had 
I better do? 


(J. Cag 


Ans. My guess is that you moved the 








Photo by Robert H. Wessman 


Quartering shots generally produce more pleasing results than those 
taken from full broadside 


camera. Either you used too slow a shut. 


ter speed for hand-held ex- 
posures, or you jerked the 
camera. The shutter should 
be squeezed off slowly like 
a rifle trigger. F 
Try several exposures 
with the camera on a rigid 
support or tripod and com- 
pare them with your hand- 
held exposures. If there js 
still a lack of sharpness 
send it to the manufacturer 
for test and correction, 


Ques. I am about to buy 
a camera to use on a hut- 
ing trip this fall. I know the 
type of camera I want but 
am confused by the expres- 
sion “lens speed’, What is 
lens speed? How fast a 
lens should I have on the 
camera? (A. F. W,) 


Ans. Lens speed refers to 
the maximum light-admit- 
ting ability of the lens. The 
more light a lens will admit 
the faster it is. 

The most common meth- 
od of showing the speed of 
a lens is called the “f” sys- 
tem. A fast lens is general- 
ly marked by a series of 
diaphragm openings, such 
as: £. 2.8, £. 4, £. 5.6 £.8)e6 
Such a lens would be known 
as a 2.8 lens, as this is its 
maximum speed. Generally 
speaking, for each succeed- 
ing diaphragm opening on 
the scale, only one half as 
much light is permitted to 
pass. I- recommend a lens 
with a speed of about f. 45 
for your outdoor work. 
There are few occasions on 
a hunting trip where a fast- 
er lens is necessary. 


Ques. J recently read an article on pho- 
tographing birds and game, The author 
recommended using lenses of long focal 
length for this work, What does this 


(B. H. J.) 


Ans. The focal length determines the 
size of the image on the film at any givél 
distance. For example, at the same distance, 
a lens of 4-inch focal length will give a 
image on the film twice the size ol that 
given by a 2-inch lens, This means that 
with a lens of longer focal length you ca! 
be further away from the subject without 


sacrificing the size of the image on 





film. A long focal length lens can be coi 
pared to a telescope for the camera. 
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THE GREATEST DOLLAR FOR DOLLAR 
TRAILER VALUE 


Big De Luxe 
TRAILERS 


with all 

the modern 
conveniences of the 
Ideal Trailer Home. 


Move right up to the front 
door of your favorite lake! 
Let this luxurious mobile 
shing or hunting trip one to be 
RITE: TODAY for our beautiful 
“ on wheels’. WRITE TODAY for our beautifu 
ee ihowing models, furnishings and fixtures. Prices 
start at $560.00 (Shell only). 


U8. CLUB CAR TRAILER CO. “*anzsi 


U. S. CLUB CAR TRAILERS 


Leica Contax 
Cameras 


And Aceessory Lenses. 


AN OUTSTANDING LIST OF 

BARGAINS IN BETTER MINIA- 

TURES IS NOW AVAILABLE. 

Liberal Trade-In Values on Your 
Used Equipment. 


SEND FOR LIST NO. 24 


FOTOSHOP. INC. 


136 West 32nd Street, New York City 
Dept. F.S. 
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80—70—60 
YARDS? 


OW far can ducks be killed consistent- 

ly? One of the greatest of wildfowlers, 
whose experience goes back fifty years, 
says that in his opinion deadly execution is 
limited to under sixty yards, even with the 
10-bore. Read H. L. Betten’s THE ART 
OF PASS SHOOTING, in the 


October 


Field v 
Stream 


If you want to know what kind of ducks 
and geese you’ll be allowed’ to shoot this 
year, and where and when and how many, 
grab a copy of this October issue as soon 
as you see it on the stands and read the 


Migratory Bird Laws 
for 1937-8 


They’re all there—and also Complete Game 
Laws for the United States and Canada. 


“My father was a bird hunter himself,” 
says Hart Stillwell, in PANCHO—DOL- 
LAR DOG. ‘“ ‘Son’, he would say, ‘don’t 
ever steal anything, except maybe a bird 
dog along toward the opening of the season. 
... Don’t feel too hard on a man for steal- 
ing a bird dog, son. It’s sort of like steal- 
ing a girl away from a fellow’”’. So, when 
his dog was stolen Hart just felt sad about 
it and bought him a dog from a Mexican for 
one Peso. How that dog could find the birds! 


And in CARRY ME BACK, Elmer Ran- 
som says it’s dangerous to strike a Channel 
Bass with your mouth open, because your 
heart might jump right out. For this fellow, 
Says Ransom, is the fighting gentleman of 
the sea. Even little fellows, when taken 
on fresh-water bass tackle, will give you 
the fight of your life, out-scrapping any 
vo small-mouth bass of twice their 


There’s a lot more in this issue that we 
haven’t space to tell you about....A 
really great issue that you will think worth 
ten or twenty times what it costs you. 








Don’t miss it: tell you newsdealer NOW 


'0 save a copy for you—or, better still, send 
us a dollar and a half for a full year’s sub- 
Scription. 











OUTSMARTIN’ ’EM 


(Continued from page 85) 


Then came the dry-fly fishing. I found 
the worm business child’s play compared 
with keeping her in leaders and flies the 
first few days. However, she was no longer 
clumsy when it came to handling the rod 
and line. After only a few days of prac- 
tice and coaching she was casting a short 
line with a six-foot leader and a bivisible, 
and doing it nicely. 

Then came the day when all I did was 
follow along the river bank and explain 
to her the differences in the water and 
where to try for rainbows and where for 
brooks. I had decided this would be my last 
day as tutor. She took four trout that 
afternoon and cleaned them herself. 

I must tell you about that cleaning. She 
was standing in the stream, in water that 
was a trifle more than knee-deep and very 
swift. She had cleaned three and saved 
the largest until last. It was a slick brookie 
of which she was exceptionally proud. 
Just as she was finishing it the finny crea- 
ture slipped out of her hands. She grabbed 
at it, catching hold near the tail with a 
death grip but getting the same result as 
if she had squeezed a cake of wet soap. 

Downstream shot the trout, and right 
behind it in a very unladylike manner 
went the girl, plunging, yelling, getting 
hold of the trout only to lose it again. 
When I reached her, she was standing at 
the head of a deep pool, drenched from 
the head down, using exceedingly bad 
language and almost in tears. But her 
hero went to the rescue. The trout had 
lodged on some brush in the hole. With 
the aid of waders and dip net he brought 
it back to repose with the other three. 

A year has passed since she started 
trout fishing. Never did I have more fun 
than while teaching her. Now she selects 
her own flies and leaders; she fishes alone, 
dresses her own fish, and is a swell camp 
cook, 

There is just one thing that has me wor- 
ried a little. I’ll never get a chance to 
lie around the house and rest on a sum- 
mer day. 


RECORD TALES 
(Continued from page 39) 


First Prize winner weighed 12 pounds 
2 ounces. The lure, as’ he states, was an 
Al Foss Shimmy Wiggler; the rod was 
a True Temper ; the reel a South Bend and 
the line was a Gladding Invincible. 

A former winner in our Contest, Major 
G. A. O’Connell, took the Second Prize 
with an 11l-pound, 6-ounce largemouth 
from McKellars Pond at Fort Bragg, 
N. C., on the opening day of their season. 
His story follows: 

**Tomorrow is the opening day of the 
bass season.’ I remarked to my youngest 
son, Courtenay. ‘What do you say?’ Be- 
ing true to his rearing what else could 
he have said than, ‘Fine! What time shall 
we go?’ ‘About four-thirty in the morn- 
ing, so as to be on the water and ready 
to begin casting at daylight,’ replied the 
perennial fishing nuisance of our house- 
hold. 

“The next morning, May 11th, we 
arrived at McKellars Pond, in good time. 
Day was just breaking and thin curtains 
of mist were rising from the lake, only 
to be swept clear by a faint breeze. It was 
a wonderful morning. Early morning hours 
with their myriad wakening noises have 
always held for me a charm all their own. 

“After we had made several strikeless 
casts, we approached a long diving plat- 
form built out over the water. Beneath the 

(Continued on page 91) 
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Only movies can keep the 
action and the color of never-to-be-for- 
gotten outings. But only a good camera can 
make really good movies. That’s why Filmos 
are made with the same 10,000th-of-an- 
inch precision as the Bell & Howell profes- 
sional equipment preferred by Hollywood. 

Filmo uses the new, inexpensive 8 milli- 
meter film ... gives you movies in life-like 
color or brilliant black-and-white at still 
picture cost. Easier to use than still cam- 
eras. The scene is always clear in the spy- 
glass viewfinder, and what you see, you get. 

Palm-sized, carries in a pocket. Fine 
F 3.5 lens, good for indoor as well as out- 
door work. Only $49.50 at camera stores 
everywhere. Other models to $1155. 


FREE BOOK: How inexpensively 
and easily any beginner can 
make good movies with the 
precision-built Filmo is told in 
*‘Howto Make Inexpensive Per- 
sonal Movies.” Mailthe coupon. 


BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 
Chicago © New York © Hollywood © London 
Established 1907 
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BELL & HOWELL COMPANY FS 9-37 
1810 Larchmont Avenue, Chicago, Illinois | 


| Please send me the book. 


BELL & HOWELL 
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HE quest for a perfect pack is a 
long one—a search that will never 
lead to a single end—for the ideal 
pack that is equally suitable under 
all circumstances does not exist. One must 
study and experiment to determine just 
which model is best suited to the need at 
hand, remembering that what is suited to 
one set of conditions would fail to serve 
any practical purpose in another, and that 
the use of a tump line by an overnighter 
would be as ludicrous as a featherweight 
rucksack on a Northwoods carry. 

Until late years most of the packs on 
the market had the same glaring defect— 
the shoulder straps were attached at the 
extreme upper corners of the pack and 
brought down over the outer, weaker part 
of the shoulder, nearest the arm. Recent 
and better practice is to have both 
straps arise from a common point 
a little below the upper edge of the 
pack and near the center of the 
back, and pass over the shoulder 
close to the neck, where the 
spine and the large muscles 
adjacent to it can help carry 
the burden. 

This idea seems to have 
come to us from abroad 
with the rucksack, a type of 
pack admirably adapted to 
the tramper whose plans 
call for night stops in huts 
or camps, and has need to 
carry with him only a lunch, 
poncho, toilet kit and the 
like—a total load not to ex- 
ceed fifteen pounds. 

Basically, the rucksack is 
a simple bag of waterproof 
cloth, closed by a puckering 
string and a flap to exclude 
rain. Webbing straps spring 
from a single point near 
the top and pass down to 
buckles on the lower corners. The straps 
are worn rather loosely and the pack hangs 
low and close to the body. Some feather- 
weight rucksacks weigh as little as eight 
or nine ounces. 

In the Northwoods the pack basket 
woven of oak or hickory splits has been 
much used, but is not greatly favored else- 
where. Other than that its stiffness pro- 
tects the back of the bearer from contact 
with sharp corners and abrading edges it 
has little to offer, for its weight is greater 
than other packs of like capacity, and its 
rigid construction precludes its adapting 
itself to any bulky objects. 

The Indian packers of the North bring 
us also the tump line, the greatest aid yet 
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What Pack? 


By 
PAUL M. FINK 


devised for the human beast of burden who 
must carry excessively heavy loads. Sim- 
plicity itself in design, the tump is a strip 
of soft harness leather 2%% or 3 inches 
broad and 18 inches in length, with a long, 
flexible thong attached to either end. 
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The Bergan, or Norwegian pack, with rear view showing 
the construction of the harness and tubular steel frames 


Buckles rather than permanent attach- 
ments facilitate minor adjustments. 

The pack is made by spreading the pack 
cloth flat and placing blankets and other 
equipment neatly in the center in a compact 
pile some two feet wide. The edges are 
turned inward and then the remainder 
folded snugly ahout it. One thong of the 
tump is tied tightly about each end of this 
bundle, and at such length that when the 
centerpiece is placed across the front of the 
head the pack will hang with its bottom 
slightly below the waist and even with the 
hips. Thus, by leaning forward, the greater 
part of the burden is supported by the 
lower back, pelvis and hips. Additional 
duffle bags can be piled on top. Supported 
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solely by the band over the head, the tump 
can be discarded instantly. 

A load packed entirely in duffle bags 
may be piled side by side and the thongs 
tied about the ends of all, into one big 
pack with a tump line. 

The weight a man can carry with a 
tump line is almost unbelievable. Any able- 
bodied man in fair trim can cross a portage 
under a hundred-pound load with no 
strain; while professional guides and pack- 
ers manage several times that figure. 

The pack and pack carrier as used in 
our Army is entirely unfitted for sporting 
use, no matter how well adapted to mili- 
tary purposes. It lacks capacity to accom- 
modate camping gear and in addition is 
somewhat complicated to assemble. 

Equally unsatisfactory is the blanket 

roll, resting on one shoulder and 
draped back and front across to 
the opposite hip, where the ends 
are tied together. With only 

a blanket to carry it is a 
makeshift, and if other gear 

is wrapped inside it is par- 
ticularly cumbersome, _ hot 
and binding across the chest. 

A type of pack which has 

long been deservedly popular 

is the one known variously 

as Poirier, Duluth, North- 
western, Woodsman, et cet- 

era, and to be found, with 
only minor changes in_pat- 
tern, in the stock of every 
outfitter. Basically, it is a flat 

bag some 20 x 30 inches, with 
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a long flap secured by leather straps, thus 

rmitting adjustment to a large or small 
joad. Shoulder straps spring from the cen- 
ter of the back, and at the upper corners a 
{ump is sewn, affording means of dividing 
the load or of shifting it entirely from ‘one 
set of muscles to another. It is commodious 
and easy riding, and thousands of woods- 
men have found it very satisfactory. 

In the West, the packboard has recently 
heen greatly in vogue. Several types are 
on the market, but in the main all consist 
of two flat vertical hardwood strips, con- 
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Europe gave us the rucksack idea 


verging slightly toward the base and joined 
rigidly by horizontal members riveted to 
them. The uprights are warped both ver- 
tically and laterally to fit the back on 
either side of the spine. This frame is 
suspended by straps affixed to the upper 
crossbar, passing over the shoulders and 
down to attach to the lower ends. The load 
is lashed to the frame by thongs or cords. 

The great advantage of the packboard 
is that a load of any conceivable size or 
shape can be carried, so long as it can be 
lashed on. Objects of hard and irregular 
contour can be packed without the dis- 
comfort of sharp corners digging into the 
uncushioned spots of one’s anatomy. 

The easiest riding pack that ever rested 
on my own back is the Bergan Meis or 
Norwegian pack. In this, by a unique 
method of construction, the weight is 
divided between the shoulders, back and 
hips, and at the same time the bag is held 
away from the back. Ventilation is made 
possible, and the heat and perspiration of 
a pack close to the body are eliminated. 

The distinctive feature of this outfit is 
the frame to which the knapsack is at- 
tached. Made of light but strong steel 
tubing, the lower part of the frame spreads 
into a bow, between the ends of which is 
stretched a broad band of heavy webbing, 
to rest on the hips just below the small of 
the back, From the ends of the band leather 
straps run up the back, to cross at the 
shoulder blades, where they are attached 
to the frame, then over the shoulders and 
down to fasten at the ends of the hip yoke. 

Carrying this, one can walk or climb 
with less effort than with any other pack. 
So well is it balanced that one walks 
erectly and the arms swing free. With the 
Weight off the shoulders the use of axe, 
gun or fishing rod is made easy. The sole 
‘riticism the writer can level is on the point 
of capacity. When one’s outfit comprises a 
sleeping bag, small tent, cook kit, grub 
and other supplies for a week or two, the 
wk Is greater than the sack can well 
accommodate, Straps are provided to lash 
a blanket roll on the outside, but the re- 
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The popular Duluth type pack 


sult is rather voluminous and objection- 
ably bulky. For the skier this type of pack 
is ideal because the bulk of the weight is 
carried low near the hips and the pack 
clings securely to the body. 

The writer’s own particular needs call 
for a pack to be used in a rugged, brush- 
covered terrain, and commodious enough 
for a complete outfit for two weeks. Ex- 
periments have proved that the duffle bag 
and pack harness, with tump added, best 
fill the bill. All available pack straps had 
some slight objections, so a local harness 
maker built one that has served well for 
years. The main difference lies in that, 
with the exception of the crossing of the 
shoulder straps in the center of the back, 
no straps are sewn together, but pass 
through loops sewn in others. Thus the 
straps encircle the pack, go through tun- 
nels in the back straps, and in turn bear 
loops for the tump line which is made long 
enough to pass completely under the back, 
supporting the weight better than if at- 
tached to the top of the harness. 


The packboard of the Northwest 


Avoid light fabrics for shoulder straps. 
They have a tendency to wrinkle, cutting 
into the shoulder and abrading the skin. 
Leather is the better material, and under 
no circumstances should these straps be 
less than 1% inches in width. Even wider 
is more comfortable. Heavy felt pads on 


the straps will cushion the shoulders. 
(END OF CAMPING & WOODCRAFT) 
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SLEEPING COMFORT 
in Cabin, Tent or Open Air 


Ta-pat-co Sleeping Bags are de- 
signed for comfortable sleeping 
anywhere. Are ideal for all camp- 
ing trips or use at home. Have 
tent tops, waterproofed covers, 
sheets or wool blanket lining. 
Choice of Kapok or Wool filling. 


| Just slip in and zip bag closed. Can 
| be equipped with carrying har- 


nesses and patented bug-proof 4g 
attachments. Styles from $5.40 to j 
$44.75. (Model shown, $12.50.) , 


OTHER TA-PAT-CO PRODUCTS: Eskimo 
Parkas, Ponchos, Air Mattresses, 
Camp Mattresses, Fishermen’s 
Shirts, Duffel Bags, Hunting Coats. § 


FREE FOLDER! Write for our folder ] 
describing and pricing all Ta-pat- 
co Equipment. You will want to 
have it for ready reference. 


THE AMERICAN PAD & TEXTILE CO. 
Dept. 2A-9, Greenfield, Ohio, or 3 State 
St., New York City 


Tapatco 
SLEEPING BAGS 
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WOODCRAFT 
BEGINS WITH 
LEATHERGRAFT” 


—and leathercraft 
begins with proper 
leather care. Use 
Snowshoe Leather 
Dressing to keep 
your leather things 
in good condition. 
Apply it regularly 
to your boots, shoes, 
holsters, straps and 
belts to keep them 
soft, pliable and 
always ready for use. Snow- 
shoe contains the basic natural 
ingredients leather needs ;makes 
it waterproof, prevents cracking 
+ and dry rot. It makes leather 
look better and last longer. 
Colorless, stainless, pleasant 
odor, easy to apply. Shoes 
waterproofed with Snowshoe 
take polish readily. Three sizes 
—3 oz. 25c, 7 0z. 50c, 24 Ibs. $2.50. 


AA SNOWSHOE 


aS i THE SCIENTIFIC 

‘ee LEATHER DRESSING 

SNOWSHOE LABORATORIES, Box 1022-F, Portland, Oregoo 
Enclosed is $0c. Send me trial 7-0z. can of Snowshoe postpaid. 








Name 


Address. 


GOKEY BOTTE SAUVAGE 
u. s. poll? Pog 


REG. F. 
“The best the world” 
Manutactured Since 1850 

Water - Proof, Genuine Pac Moccasin, Hand 
Sewed, Made to Measure. A pound or two 
~ oy than the average boot; easy to put on and 
off; no to catch, Ankle strap holds 

boot in place, and also acts as ankle suppor 


Write for measure blank and Footwear Catalog. 














GOKEY COMPANY 
8 St. Paul, Minnesota 











The Best Time for the Boat 


IME was, before power-driven 

craft and magnetic compasses ap- 

peared, when doughty masters of 

sailing vessels made long voyages 
to far ports and returned home by the 
stars. Then every voyage was an adven- 
ture, and the sense of adventure, I think, 
underlies the varied pleasures of boating 
even today, with our modern means of 
navigation, well-charted waterways and 
plainly indicated channels. 

In my own case, I had enjoyed sev- 
eral seasons of strenuous boating before 
I realized that I was getting only a small 
part of the pleasure my 
boat could give me. 
Daylight cruising in 
the hot hours of the 
summer day is, of 
course, a great relief 
from the sweltering 
routine ashore, al- 
though the glare may 
give one the “squints”. 
But use of the boat in 
the evening, whether 
for an aimless little 
cruise, or to reach 
some appointed ren- 
dezvous in distant wa- 
ters, is to me the most 
enjoyable phase of 
pleasure boating. 

All this may seem 
obvious to some boat 
owners, but I find that 
comparatively few use 
their boats after dark. 
Why? Nobody seems 
to know. There are 
many folk who spend 
their evenings on the 
porch, looking out over 
the water. A few oth- 
ers may row out to 
their boats and sit on the bridge or in the 
cockpit for an hour or two. But few boats 
in any fleet I have ever known are used for 
distinct evening cruising, despite the fact 
that evening is the time when one’s friends 
can most easily respond to invitations 
to enjoy the boat with you. And once 
you have learned the pleasure of boating 
by moonlight you will find yourself won- 
dering why you used to spend your eve- 
nings on shore. 

The beginner in the sport, however, 
should not undertake night cruising until 
he is familiar with the use of his boat 
and the waters he will cruise. Then it is 
advisable to take an experienced comrade 





Evening cruising multiplies 
the dividends of pleasure 


along, especially if there are distances to 
be covered in which compass steering may 
become necessary. However, you will grow 
accustomed to consulting your charts when 
cruising by day, and the aids to navigation 
in nearby waters will become familiar 
sights that will prove of ready value. 

If you are to be confronted with ad- 
verse tides or currents on an evening 





cruise, you should make allowance for 
the reduced speed of the boat if you con- 
template reaching any particular point. 
You probably won’t do this at first, but 
one or two experiences will make you 
realize its importance. 

One soon comes to a full appreciation 
of the value of light buoys and light- 
houses when he cruises at night, although 
at first he may find some little difficulty 
in distinguishing these aids to navigation 
from the other lights on shore. He must 
also learn to judge almost subconsciously 
the general direction of another boat the 
running lights of which he sees at a dis- 
tance. This is of real importance. 


t o 
Photo courtesy Evinrude Motors 


Homeward bound in time for supper, and with speed to spare 


The Pilot Rules, issued by the U. S, 
Department of Commerce, give ample de- 
tail on lights and other aspects of naviga- 
tion on federal waterways. My advice to 
all boatmen is to study these rules, even 
though they do not operate their boats 
on waters where they apply. 

Later it becomes a fascinating pastime, 
when night cruising, to try to identify 
the various types of vessels by their lights 
as shown under federal maritime reg- 
ulations. There is one set of lights in 
particular one should learn at once if he 
uses federal waterways or other lines of 
commercial _ traffic. 
They are the vertical 
white lights on_ the 
staff of a tug boat 
when towing scows or 
other boats far astern. 
A careless skipper 
could collide with the 
stretched cable be- 
tween and have real 
trouble. 


IKE daytime boat- 
ing, there is re- 
markably small hazard 
to night cruising, al- 
though the rules of 
common sense still de- 
mand observation. For 
instance, if your boat ts 
fast you should take 
extra precautions and 
know the significance 
of every shadow ahead. 
Personally, while I do 
a lot of night crursing 
and have done so for 
years, I don't believe 
in driving a boat at 
anything approximat- 
ing high speed at night 
where there could possibly be any hazard. 
It does not matter what type boat you 
have (unless it be a racing hydroplane or 
a sailing craft without a motor aboard)— 
you can enjoy night cruising with small 
additional expense and at a big profit m 
pleasure. If your boat carries only can- 
vas, why not equip her with an outboard 
motor, so, when the breeze dies down by 
day or night, you can come home under 
your own power instead of at the end of 
someone else’s tow line? You can stow 
the outboard motor under the forward 
or after deck until you need it; then haul 
it out, attach it to the stern by a simple 
bracket, and defeat the fickle sea. 
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I the boat, be sure to get a 

ptm searchlight and mount it se- 
gi jy. If your boat is an outboard craft 
pe proportions you may not wish 
: ene a permanent mount for the search- 
icht so you can purchase one which is 
pail with a large dry cell beneath it. 
these are portable, although much heavier 
than a hand spotlight. The latter, you 
jj find, is not sufficient if the waters 
: u ply are of any appreciable size or the 
a fast. One can cruise up a fairly 
narrow stream or bayou at slow speed, 
ising only a hand spotlight, or on wide- 
open water where no shoals, snags, reefs 
ot driftwood are to be found. But you 
will find that when approaching any un- 
lighted object whose exact location 1s not 
clear, the better your light the safer your 


boat. 


HEN I decided to do as much of my 
boating at night as possible, I bought 

an excellent searchlight which threw a 
jng, bright beam. I did not try what I 
had seen others attempt—use of a headlight 
fom an ancient automobile—and have it 
diffuse the light so that the forward part 
of the boat was about all one could see. 
Do not make this mistake. If you insist 
on trying out such a device instead of pur- 
chasing the real article, mount it on or 
close to the stem of the boat so that all 
its light will at least fall on the water in- 
stead of the boat. You won't get the re- 
sults that a regular marine searchlight 
will give, but that is your problem. I have 
ascrew bracket on the port stanchion be- 
side my steering wheel. I can clamp it on 
ina jiffy and plug in the terminal to an 
outlet in the bulkhead. 

I] was anxious to have plenty of light 
at all times, so I acquired a second stor- 
age battery and hooked it up so I could 
throw a switch on the line and charge 
either battery from the generator at will. 
This may seem like needless complication, 


' but when one lives aboard, he likes to 


have ample light for all purposes. 

The searchlight is necessary not only 
for picking up a shoreline hidden in 
shadows, but for locating buoys, unlighted 
projections, landing floats, and in some 
waters, driftwood. Run at reduced speed, 
with the searchlight lighted steadily and 
its focus out ahead of the bow about 25 
yards. In using the searchlight, always 


_ observe the federal rule concerning it— 


which forbids that its beam be thrown 
into the pilot house or bridge of any other 


| boat, as this blinds other steersmen. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
FORGET IT AND HAVE YOUR FUN 


Motor Boat Eprtor: 
Can you tell me why two outboard motors of 


the same make and model, driving two hulls of 
the same make and specifications, both motors and 


both hulls ordered by two friends at one and the 
same time, should not be equal in speed? Well, 
that has happened in our boat club and there is 


] 4 great deal of discussion and wonder about it. 


he man who owns the slower outfit is pretty 


» ‘sore, Can you tell him what is wrong? 


ALBERT E. WARNER. 


ANs—This discrepancy between twin outfits 
not to be wondered at. Any one of a dozen 
Causes might be found. 
Pes are a lot of infinitesimal differences in 
built t er-body lines of any two hulls, even though 
ences. jrmicrometer measurements. These differ- 
hees, difficult even for the expert to detect, do 
a the performance of a hull. 
irae about the motors? I doubt if they are 
pre over close to the same revolutions per 
cane ce this difference may be due to a 
re T of causes. How well and carefully was 
_. motor run in? No two motors perform ex- 
actly alike, either, 
t are the respective weights of the two 
hulls? How do the weights of the owners com- 


are? 
relat Do they place their weights in the same 
‘sg Positions in the two hulls? Are they using 
vs or any of them 
Y supply the answer to your question. 
Motor Boat Eprtor. 
(END OF SPORTSMEN AFLOAT) 
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RECORD FISH 


(Continued from page 87) 
platform always appeared to me as a 
likely place for bass to hide and watch 
for unsuspecting minnows. We worked 
every foot of it without success. On reach- 
ing the far end of the platform, Courtenay 
dropped his plug between the end of the 
pier and the bank—another likely looking 
spot. But nothing happened. As soon as his 
plug cleared the spot, I placed my rainbow 


“colored Bass-Oreno in almost the identical 


spot that his plug had been. 

“Following my usual custom, I allowed 
the bait to rest on the surface for a few 
seconds before I began to retrieve it with 
short jerks. The first jerk was made and 
the fish struck, and struck hard. Immedi- 
ately I set the hooks in him, and off we 
started. His take-off was quick, hard and 
strong. Not once did he hesitate. 

“He was strong on dashes under fifty 
feet, but he lacked the wisdom of a long 
run to the end of my line, when he was 
fresh and rearing to go. In short furious 
spurts, he exhausted himself and favored 
me. Unlike the prize-winning small-mouth 
bass that I caught in McKellars Pond in 
1935, this bass did almost all his fighting 
under water. He broke water only once 
and we were given a real thrill by his size. 
Several times he made maddened efforts to 
reach one of the platform pilings and 
tangle the line. Each time I succeeded in 
turning him. 

“Other times he would dash off to the 
middle of the lake, and then, instantly 
wheel around and start towards the boat. 





His return was faster than I could retrieve | 


my line, but I managed to catch up very 
quickly. He simply would not come out in 
the open with his fight. 


‘SWT was ten minutes filled to overflowing 

with activity, and not without fears 
and hopes for us both before he was 
brought to gaff. So anxious was Courtenay 
to get the bass safely in the boat his first 
attempt was a failure. It was a clean miss 
for Courtenay and a proper stimulus to the 
bass to make another run. The failure was 
not repeated. 

“Needless to say that it was a thrilling 
and glorious fight. It was one of those 
contests that must invariably go to a de- 
cision, and as luck would have it, I won. 
So often the ‘big fish’ gets away, and the 
enthusiasm of the fisherman has a tendency 
to overestimate and glorify the event. 

“Catching a prize-winning fish does add 
tremendously to the thrills of the lucky 
fisherman. This added thrill is a possible 
prospect that every fisherman, if he meets 
contest requirements, may one day realize. 
But one cannot fish to catch only a prize- 
winning fish. The true fisherman continues 
fishing for the love of the sport, and one 
day, luck favoring, he will experience the 
thrill of getting the big one.” 

Every one of the prize-winning large- 
mouths in the Southern, Division of the 
1936 Contest weighed better than 10 
pounds, and any of you will agree that a 
10-pound largemouth is really something. 
J. A. McCutchen received Third Prize for 
a 10-pound, 13-ounce largemouth from 
Blankinship Pond, Maharrin, Virginia, 
caught on a Heddon minnow. 

The Fourth largest entry was a 10- 
pound, 12-ounce fish taken from the Can- 
oochee River in Georgia on a Heddon 
Jointed Vamp, by Alfonso de Loach. 

Frank R. Stevens entered a 10%4- 
pound largemouth from Lake Smith, Vir- 
ginia, and received Fifth Prize. This big 
one also fell for a Shimmy Wiggler. The 
Sixth and last Prize was won by H. M. 
Medina for a 10-pound, 6-ounce bass from 
Medina Lake, Texas. A Heddon River 
Runt fooled this old-timer. 
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Tish with the 
WORLD'S “STARTIN’-EST” 
OUTBOARD 


Instant-firing 15,000-volt mag- 
neto ignition! Streamlined— 
light weight—Stromberg Car- 
buretor—no fume air-stream 
cooling—180 degree steering—full tilt- 
up—no water jacket or pump to clog. 
$71.50 f.0.b. South Bend (battery ign. 
model $64.50). Write for literature. Ben- 
dix Products Corporation (Marine Divi- 
sion), 441 Bendix Drive, South Bend, Ind. 


BENDIX“ 





ECLIPSE % 


coop OUTBOARD MOTOR 








New Air Cooled 
MARINE MOTORS 


Single Cylinder—Four Cycle—Timken 
Roller Bearing—Outboard Magneto— 
Easy Starting—Direct Driven Propeller 
Complete installation including propeller, propel- 
ler shaft, coupling, strut, stuffing box, and rud- 
der ready to mount in boats. Sizes ranging from 
% to 5 H. P.—3 H. P. heavy duty model selling 
as low as $69.75. Other prices and information 
on request. 

S. M. S. Engineering Co., West Allis, Wisconsin 


























ACME Folding Boats 


Strong, watertight, rugged, lightweight boats that you can carry in your 
car, on your running board. or on your shoulder. Simple to set up without 
tools in afew minutes, Complete line—canoes. square sterns for outboard 
motors. i 
years. Money back guarantee. 


Both canvas and plywood models, Marketed world wide for 45 
e! 


rit 
THE ACME FOLDING BOAT COMPANY 
. 19 Pine St., Miamisburg, Ohio, U. S. A. 
Canadian Distributors— Peterborough Canoe Co., Peterborough, Ont. 


A Book of 
Plain Facts for 


RECTAL 
SUFFERERS 


Read this enlightening and 
—s encouraging book. Describes 

. the mild McCleary treatment 
for Hemorrhoids (Piles), Fistula and all 
non-malignant rectal ailments at McCleary Clinic. 
Book and reference list FREE. 


McCLEARY CLINIC 










915 ELMS BLVD., EXCELSIOR SPRINGS, MO. 
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MANS DOG | 





Edited by FREEMAN LLO} 
and HORACE LYTLE 


Choosing a Gun Dog 


OR a gun dog you want a dog with 

brains or at least a capacious skull 

provided with a brain box in which, 

let us hope, there will be heaps of 
room for the canine grey matter. There- 
fore, as an observer of hounds, gun dogs 
and other breeds, and in various parts of 
the world, I have no hesitation recommend- 
ing the purchaser of a gun dog that he 
choose one with what is known as a 
“good head.” 

Let the skull be large and well-develop- 
ed; the face wide rather than narrow; the 
muzzle or foreface long and deep rather 
than shallow. Choose the puppy or older 
pointer, setter, spaniel or retriever which 
has a large nose, with big and wide-open 
nostrils. Pick dark 
rather than light-col- 
ored eyes. Concerning 
the shade or color of 
eyes, it will be found 
that the eye usually fol- 
lows the shade of the 
markings on the white 
ground color of the 
coat. The white and 
liver-marked pointer 
will have darker eyes 
than the white and 
orange-marked dog or 
bitch of the same breed. 
So, in the latter in- 
stance, it will be bet- 
ter to choose the 
darker of the orange 
shades. Perhaps, after 
all, this color-of-eyes 
business is all poppy- 
cock; but life-long 
hound men who have 
worked with hundreds 
of hunting dogs have 
been heard to say that 
“light-eyed hounds 
can’t take the whip as 
well as the dark-eyed 
ones.” 

Why should your 
dog have a broad skull 
rather than a narrow 
one? 

The obvious answer 
Is: 

Because the broad- 
headed dogs will have 
more brains and we'll 
take a chance’ on 
whether more brains 
are bad or good. You 
can improve a_ bad 


One of the essentials 
is a head with plenty 
of space for brains 


brain as well as a good one, but the good 
brain sooner absorbs and understands the 
lessons. But let the scientist help us a little 
more concretely in this matter: 

“It is a very well-known fact that the 
sense of smell varies very much in dogs; 
or, to speak as a sportsman, some of them 
possess better noses than others. In dogs 
with broad heads, the sieve bone is much 
larger than in narrow-headed dogs. The 


A nice brace of English setters of the Laverack strain 


sieve itself is, therefore, more capacious 
and contains more openings ; so that the ok 
factory nerves which pass through it are 
divided more minutely, and thus that ex” 
cellent acuteness of smell is produced. They 
olfactory nerves resemble a bunch of s 
white cords, one end of which is conn 
with the brain while the other descending” 
the head spreads into numerous ramificae 
tions, reaching to the edges of the lips as 
well as to the extremity of the nose.” 

You will have noticed the inferiority of 
the greyhound’s sense of smell. His head 
is narrow, while his lips are thin and 
compressed; and, in consequence of this 
inflexibility and the contracted structure 
of the head, that breadth and extension of 
nerve are hampered, 
and to make up, as it 
might seem, for this 
defect, nature has en- 
dowed the greyhound 
with a celerity which 
is not to be met with in 
any other species of 
dog. 


HEN we ob- 
serve a_ light- 
headed pointer or set- 
ter we seldom at once 
exclaim to ourselves: 
“There’s a fast-goer, a 
wide ranger and a dog 
to be followed on 
horseback rather than 
on foot !” Undoubtedly 
the great popularity of 
field trials demands 
dogs possessed of great 
pace as well as nose 
and steadiness. 

In advocating the 
“sensible head” on a 
pointer or setter, it 1s 
not for a moment sug- 
gested that it be a 
square and clumsy ap- 
pearing one like a full- 
grown man’s head ona 
boy’s shoulders. The 
pointer’s head should 
be large but not heavy, 
wide across the eafs 
and showing a raised 
forehead. The nose 
should be long and 
broad with its f 
outline square, 
teeth being even. 
head of the setter is 
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OWNERS LOSE HOPE FOR DOG— 
“S37 || VETERINARIAN FINDS INCORRECT 
Secs I sum | | DIET SOLE CAUSE OF TROUBLE 


teat ta the bathwater! See those brown 
? They're dead fleas! : 
‘Skip-Flea Soap is Guaranteed to kill fleas 
your money back. Large cake only 25¢. 
“gergeant’s Skip-Flea Powder contains the 
most powerful ea-killing agent known to 


: it on. Its powerful action Jasts. 
ci pepe and Pet Stores. Ask them for a S VAY . T 
FREE copy of Sergeant’s Dog Book, or write: 

MILLER PRODUCTS CORPORATION AND COMPANY 


m0" W.Broad Street » Richmond, Virginia 
: World famous 
Faarreyors of fins food 
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Hi h Cumpions. Perfect development, condition and delivery | 
? i ead pnated. Prices $40 and $50. Service to J. F. $35 
In le | se ° ° os ® ” 
Pees. = ER MoNTYRE, Sthor Serine, Mervend it This collie pup looked so hopeless to his owners, 
: an : Is 6 miles nerth of . Cc. dine, at Glenmont) said Dr. RR... , ‘that they brought him to me to be 
structur elephone Kensington ; : 
‘tensiadal Enelish Sett destroyed. Actually, however, his symptoms all re- 
hampered, Fay mg M il sulted from a very simple and very common trouble 
UD, as it famous Fl Field —malnutrition caused by incorrect diet.” 
& ha this a, Oe ae Such difficulties are unknown in kennels where 
€ has en- ing Matrons. RESULT : 
sreyhound —Pupp ies that will PARD is fed. Pard has successfully passed the most 
ity which Tilt at Priced at 925 rigorous test to which any ration can be subjected— 
ith j At Stud—$25 ; d up. j ne, : . v 
iet with : DEES srenewan Gaven.y, i: ¥. it has served as an exclusive diet to four consecutive 
SPECIES generations of splendidly healthy dogs. It is a scien- 
ENGLISH SETTERS tifically sound ration, completely reliable for all 
we oOb- | PUTPOSes. 
a light. Healthy, well-grown young dogs and pup- | | 
er or set- pies by a son of Gentleman Ginger and out 2 
nae of. _ well-bred dams. Reasonably Ww PARD . 
priced. 
..o ee _. SWIFT'S CANINE-TESTED 
st-goer, a Flemington Be eas New Jerse 
y 
and ado | FEEDING FORMULA 
wed on 2 - 
ther than Bench Type English Setter P ups *Permission has been given by Dr. J. R. R______ to supply his name and address on request 
doubtedly Handsome blue belton, with a wonderful head. 
ularity of Base substance true to type. Bred for both 
dees yee pe =. is most — bloodlines to : 
s ad anywhere. Pups in perfect health and M ' 1 < 
d of great — tna shipped and sold on approval. Pointers and English Setters Kilsyth Kennels 
otos an “d i ig 5 in ae 
a8 rr renee Semeren Om. SOREN. Priced from twenty to one hundred and fifty G. M. Livingston, Owner 
S. University G. C. TRUESDEL dollars, owing to age and fraining. Papers to ; : : : 
ting the North Carolina register go with every dog sold. Describe your Trained pointers and English setters. Best 
d” ona wants. field trial breeding. Guaranteed as repre- 
tter, it is FOR SALE P ugh * are sented. Send for sales list. Charles Jackson, 
nent ag ENGLISH, IRISH and mé€, °° a ee Washington Kennel Manager, Box 14, Huntington, N.Y. 
it a 
it 2 [| GORDON PUPPIES 
ke a full- dy Sing pantte old. Schooled to work in yard. 
. ew nis: ta gs 
1ead ona rod pena — Inspection,” you ‘pay. ~ ler Shooting Dogs for Sale G U N D °o G Ss F o 4 Ss A L E 
, 2 cents for pictures. Extra highelass pointers and setters that are trained 
Pe HOBBY KENNELS, R 2, Box 290, Norfolk, Va. . hunt —e ps staunch, nen sae retrieve, Can Close Working Finished Shooting Companions 
urnish males an emaies, re Oo five years . for 
ot heavy IRISH grouse. pheasant and quail, "with ot without. "papers Pointers e English Setters Spaniels 
f Als ies ¢ start 
the eas SETTERS =| iis catssanmsy at tatters of etd. and ||| Shown at work in Field any Ume by appointment. 
a raised By the World’s Greatest Sires anteed. Prices reasonable. Descriptive price list ten Elias (Eleova) Vail 
cenis. | : 
1e nose Imp. Red Buccaneer, Smada| | OAK GROVE KENNELS INA, ILLINOIS | | Freedom Plains Road Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
mg and Irish Rex, Baltimore Smart. | 
front Puppies four months of age. | 
ts the Look them over before pay- A 
a siech i aca Sane When writing to advertisers 
ae Pe et the best. please mention FIELD & STREAM 
aia DR J. Smith, Route 2, Mt. Gilead, Ohio 
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Third Annual Trial of 
The Bath County 
Field Trial Association 


at Virginia Hot Springs 
October 15th and 16th, 1937 





| 


Non-Winner and Open All-Age Stakes | 
for Springer and Cocker Spaniels 








Under the Management of Foley Dog Show 


Organization 


October is a brilliant month at The 
Homestead, at Hot Springs. Those who 
plan to attend these trials should ar- 
range accommodations well ‘in advance. 
An inquiry addressed to the management 
Gy 9 will bring you complete information. 


* 


FOR CATALOG AND ENTRY BLANK ADDRESS 
THE BATH COUNTY FIELD TRIAL ASSOCIATION 
HOT SPRINGS, VIRGINIA 














lighter than the pointer’s and narrower 


across the ears, but unusually high at the 
forehead. WINGAN KENNELS 
Of course you should purchase a sound JAY F. CARLISLE, Owner | 
dog—a dog that can keep on hunting for Labrador Retrievers at Stud | 
hour after hour. His forelegs should be 
straight, his pasterns strong and his feet Imp. Ch. Drinkstone Pons of .Wingin 
firm and well padded. There is the hare Imp. Ch. Banchory Trump of Winga| 
or long-toed foot and the “cat” or much- : = 
bent or knuckled toes of the “cat” foot. Imp. Ch. Drinkstone Mars of Wingi 
The “hare” foot with its better grip has Imp. Ch. Liddly Bulfinch of Wingu| 
the advantage of the “cat” foot over a hilly Imp. Banchory Night Light of Wingw | 
country. Slanting or oblique shoulders de- 
note more speed than upright shoulder DAVID D. ELLIOT 
bones. As the body of your new dog has to M : 
“ : 7] ie. anager | 
carry the “engine,” the forepart wherein is 
borne the heart and lungs, must be capa- Box 4 East Islip New York 
cious. The frame may be divided into loin, 


hindquarters, shoulders and chest. The | "CHESAPEAKE RAYS | 








loin, which with the hindquarters consti- 
tutes the propelling power, must be fairly 
well arched, broad and deep, and strongly 
united to the ribs in front and to the couples 
behind which should be wide. Hind legs 
well bent at the stifles, provided with 
strong hocks, and clothed with powerful 
muscles. 

It is a very big pointer that measures 
26 inches at the shoulder; while a top- 
f . size setter gets ungainly after the 24-inch 
ning, field trials and outdoor mark is reached. One of the greatest of my DiILwYNE Montauk Pio? 
sports shooting friends swears by his 56-pound Acknowledged outstanding retriever, 1488. 

. English setters, over which he kills prairie Puppies and trained dogs. 
Cloth - all wee chicken, Hungarian partridge, ruffed DILWYNE KENNELS ™ 
‘lothes for all occasions grouse and woodcock. His 56-pounders Box 14 Montchania, 


stand about 22 inches at the shoulder. As John 3. Kelly 3 


T the proof of the pudding is in the eating Retrieres 

ERRIZZI thereof, it will be best for the buyer to vi ' Chesapeake Bet ea 

TAILO satisfy himself as to what the dog can do SON you cannot afford 10 

rATLORS in the field. Should an untrained bird dog s TW Ok Chesapeake will wring 
~ - +] > j iss } te 3 ripple or dea 

12 East 487TH STREET be desired, then our little dissertation on 4 , every cripp 


big heads versus small heads may_be r, LAKE COMO KENNE 
New York borne in mind. Practical as well as scien- ta, Communteate wilt 
r ; CHARLES W. bg 
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The smartest togs for gun- 














tific views have been presented. we «ae 1829 N. Sth 
FREEMAN Lioyp ; Philadelphia 
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Above, D’Arcy, win- : . ON 2S. ey e F +: i Nero of Roldaire, 
ner of the puppy stake WER 8 PE ae : : oe: above, wins the Nov- 
at Barrington with his a . : j ice Stake at Barring- 
owner, Ed. Chapin ; Pie we 4 ton for Richard Ryan 


Part of the gallery at 
Barrington, Ill. 


NNELS 


Owner | 
s at Stud | 
ns of . Wingan | 
np of Wingan | 


Below is the winner eG ' Gordon P. Kelley and 
a PEAR of the open all-age :% 5 / SE hese ' his Labrador, Nigger 
ele baie af stake at Mound,Tyke ; 4 wae mn © ee ; a of Barrington, win- 
h of Wingan | of Barrington, with —. % ee ’ ; 4 ner of open all-age 
ht of Wingan | handler, H. Christian a ; geen : stake at Barrington 


etriever, 1936. 

dogs. 
NELS 
fontchanin, Dé 
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e Bay Retrierts zh Ge 
HORTENED SP : - ely 
— afford to ' s fy" 
ake will iy e e J 7. - 

sao a Retriever Trials Gain Popularity in West 

) KENNELS 

nunicate wit May trials staged by Mid-West Field Trial Club at Barrington, Ill., and the Minnesota Field Trial 
+4 %F Club at Mound, Minn., attract a big field 

a Photos by Walter Levick 
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Quick, vigorous growth—Alert puppies 
and young dogs that come into maturity 
faster and in better condition for field 
trials and fall hunting. 


WEEN Keeps 
Them Growing 


Ween is a scientific 
substitute for bitches’ 
milk. It is high in fat, 
protein, and mineral. 
Fed to bitches, it pro- 
motes milk flow. Fed 
to orphan puppies or 
weanlings, it means 
rapid growth and 
quick maturity. It 
improves vigor of 
stud dogs. 


Write Today 
For Special 
Trial Offer! 

















High Class Shooting Dogs 


We offer for sale the finest lot of setters and pointers 
we have ever owned. These dogs are carefully trained 
and thoroughly experienced in the field, have dogs 
trained to hunt both close and wide, with and without 
papers. Price very reasonable, shipped for trial, see 
one, try it before you buy. Also sold on time payment. 
—— delay, send for our prices and other information 
to-day. 


FRYE'’S KENNELS, FINGER, TENN. 








Closing Out Kennels 


Field trial and shooting dogs and pups with the 
best blood lines in America. Sires and dams 
carefully selected. Pointers by Village Boy, Air 
Pilot, Dr. Blue Willing, all champions. Setters 
by Feagin’s Mohawk Pal and by Usona, pro- 
ducers of winners. Priced to sell. Write in detail 
to Blackburn Kennels, Carlinville, Iinois. 








HIGH-CLASS 


POINTERS and SETTERS 


Sportsmen you can buy one of these high 
class shooting dogs for $75.00. We also 
have some at $50.00 each. All dogs are 
experienced and trained thoroughly, and 
are shipped on trial. 


CLAYTON’S KENNELS FINGER, TENN. 








FOR SALE 


Pedigreed Quality Shooting Dogs, Pointers and 
English Setters broken on Grouse, Ringneck, 
Quail and Woodcock. All dogs shown on game 
at the kennels by appointment. Young dogs 
nicely started, $75.00 and up. 


RED ROSE KENNELS 


142 E. Chestnut St., Lancaster, Pa. 
D. H. NISSLEY, D. D. S. (Owner) 








CLOSE WORKING 


Grouse & Woodcock Dogs 


Young stock, past a year old. shot over 
last fall. Puppies at all times. Nothing but 
registered stock. 
Vinton W. Mason 
Box 227, Cambridge A, Mass. 








WANTED 


Three brace: Pointers or Setters for train- 
ing & brace Springer Spaniels. Life’s ex- 
perience. 14,000 acres well-stocked game 
preserve. Quail shooting, Nov. 20th-March 
Ist. 


R. K. (Bob) Armstrong 
Fitzgerald Ga. 

















MY OLD DOG—AND 
NEW ONE 


“AN honest confession is good for the 
soul”—so here goes one. When I 
began reading Mr. Lytle’s claims for the 
superiority of fast, decisive dogs, I just 
knew he was “all wet.” It couldn’t be 
possible—and with that I dismissed it. 

At that time I had an English setter 
about nine years old answering to the 
name of “Bob.” Old Bob was one of those 
marvelously behaved dogs, with a most 
lovable disposition, the kind that English 
setters, as a breed, are noted for. 

As a hunting dog Bob was what might 
be called average, or. perhaps slightly bet- 
ter. He had a fair nose, and learned well 
the ways of the wily ringneck on which 
for eight years he had most of his field 
work. He was not fast, nor a wide ranger, 
but when I went out with him we usually 
came home with birds. He was, without 
exception, as good a retriever as I had 
ever hunted with. Many times while out 
with old Bob I winged pheasants, but 
never did he lose one of those fast-footed, 
clever-running birds. 

In the early part of 1936 Bob became 
quite deaf and otherwise crippled to such 
an extent that after many days of careful 
consideration I decided that in spite of 
my feeling the only humane thing to do 
was to put him out of his misery as pain- 
lessly as possible. It was like losing a 
member of the family, and everyone who 
had known and loved Bob felt the same 
way about it. I have always regretted that 
the span of a dog’s life is so ‘short. 

During the fall of 1935, before old Bob 
left us, there came to me a pointer puppy 
sired by Village Boy No. 174403 and out 
of Tyho Tip Top No. 180585, and with 
a line of really great dogs behind him, 
such as—Seaview Rex, Benchfield Big 
Boy, Ch. Manitoba Rap, Carolina Frank, 
Ch. Stylish Mac, Ch. Post Road Jeff, Ch. 
Post Road Fritz, Fishel’s Frank, and oth- 
ers. At the time the pointer puppy came 
into my possession he was eight months 
old, and was the most ungainly piece of 
dog flesh I had ever seen. His coat was 
rough and touched here and there with 
eczema. I would have been discouraged 
had it not been for his wonderful line of 
ancestors. With the old saying “Blood 
will tell” in my mind, I set to work on 
yard breaking him, and with the right 
kind of diet and with careful attention 


his coat cléared up and he began to fill 


out and develop. 


URING the late fall of 1935 and for 

the first.eight months of 1936 he was 
the fastest and widest-ranging puppy I had 
ever seen. He ran and chased everything 
with wings and feathers as far as he could 
see them, and he has exceptionally good 
eyes. I did not try to hold him in but let 
him develop to the fullest extent his love 
for hunting. 

On September 10, 1936, I took him to 
the Layaway Game Preserve operated 
near Cream Ridge, New Jersey by Ray- 
mond Thorne. There he was put in the 
care of Horace Rawlings, trainer and dog 
handler par excellence, with instructions 
to make a bird dog out of him if possible. 
Under the careful handling of Mr. 
Rawlings the long-legged, wide-going 
puppy was soon brought under control, 
and after two months of intensive work he 
was turned back to me on November 7, 
1936, with the promise I would enjoy 
shooting over him during the short New 
Jersey season. Particular mention was 
made of the great nose possessed by the 
puppy. 

I put Speed to work early in the New 
Jersey season, which opened November 
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WORM CAPSULES 


effectively remove 
Large Roundworms, 
and Hookworms ; 
Dependable, safe, easy-to- 
give worm treatment. 
Keep your dog worm free 
and thrifty. 
WRITE FOR 
BOOKLET NO. 652 
on the practical remove, 
of worms in Dogs of a 
breeds and ages. ADDRESS DESK N-1é- 
Animal Industry Dept., 
PARKE, DAVIS & CO., Detroit, Mich, 
Drug Stores Sell Parke - Davis Products 





























German Shorthaired Pointers | 


The all-around gun dog for FIELD, WOOD o 
WATER. Points, trails, trees, retrieves. Beautiful, af- 
fectionate, intelligent, watchful companions. Imported 
prize-winning stud dogs and matrons from the best 
working strains in Europe. Backed for your protection 
by a lifetime experience as breeder and handler, The 
world’s largest, exclusive breeder, 
DR. CHARLES THORNTON 
Missoula Montana 








German Shorthair Pointer Puppies 


Eligible for Registration. Ready for Delivery, 
Both parents have excellent field experience, 
Dam is splendid shooting bitch both on land or 
in water and is a very affectionate companion, 
Sire imported. Will inoculate with distemper 
serum prior to shipment. Reasonably priced, 


DR. VERNE C. HILL 
Veterinary Hospital Ft. Leavenworth, Kansas 








Pointers For Sale 4 


Puppies, youngsters, trained dogs and_ brood 
bitches. Grandchildren of Seaview Rex, Muscle 
Shoals Jake and other good ones. All registered, 
Inoculated against distemper, Laidlaw Dunkin 
method. 


Bruce Watson R. 3, Boise, Idaho 








Give That Good Dog a Chance! 


Send him to us for training in a big country 
with plenty of quail and pheasants. We train 
pointers, setters and retrievers. Modern, sani- 
tary kennels. Reasonable rates, satisfaction 
guaranteed. 


Tuttle’s Training Kennels Ina, Ilinois 











e 
WANTED Shooting Dogs 
Give your dogs a square deal. Finest 
food, individual attention, personal train- 
ing. Pay when. satisfied. 
E. G. CURTIS 


Princess Anne, Md. 





R. I. Box 212 








Would like to train your young dogs 
or condition your old Pointers, Setters 
and Retrievers for early Fall shooting. 
Have lots of birds on long protected 
preserve. Starting field training now. 

Brace of experienced high class shooting dogs for sale. 


GRADY W. SMITH TRAINING KENNELS 
Holly Springs, Mississippi 











1 CAN TRAIN YOUR DOS 
TO HUNT CLOSE OR WIDE 


Let me train your dog to be staunch on point, place 
under control so that it will handle to gun when wanted, 
back at sight or stop on command; steady to shot and 
wing, find all dead and retrieve tenderly, thoroughly 
experienced on how and where to find game, make love 
the gun. I have lots of birds and give results and not 
promises, Feed the best of food and care for your dog 
right. Write for full information. 


R. W. Grubbs Fair Play, 8. 6. 











DOGS WANTED 


To train in the brush on grouse and wood- 
cock, also pheasant dogs. Dogs worked daily 
on game. Have access to as good training 
ground as any. Kennels cool and comfort 
able. References, come and see me or write 
me at 67 Prospect St., Oneida, N. Y. 
C. A. Curtis. 
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BOGHURST 


Boghurst means pure 
bred. Registered and 
acknowledged by the 
American Kennel Club. 
This month’s special: 
Four cree a bitches 
ne of our champions at $25.00 each, Let 
wie ge pay for her and hunt her this Fall. 
Also—Professionally trained springers ready for 
Field Trials. We breed them to hunt but it is in- 
teresting to note that twenty-five per cent of the 
springers that have been placed best of breed at the 
great Madison Square Garden Show in New York 
City since Springers were first shown in America 
have been ROVER blood line. 





Rover; The triple ots 
denalen Sprincer of The World 


Bocuurst KENNELS, Registered 
1105 E. Valley Blvd. Rosemead, Calif. 


[TRAINED SPRINGER SPANIELS 


Great workers, tender-mouthed retrievers, on 
up-land game and water-fowl! Excellent game 
finders! Steady and obedient! Send for new 
catalogue and photos. No duty. AKC reg. In- 
oculated. Deferred payments. 


SILVERDALE KENNELS (REG.) 


50 Whitehall Ave. Est. 1910. Winnipeg, Canada 
George Kynoch, Prop. 
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English Springer Spaniels 
An outstanding litter of five males & one female 
3 months of age, liver & white, sired by my 
imported Field Trial Winner ‘‘Firenob” ex 
“0, V, Lady” a combination of the finest fleld 

blood obtainable. Price $50. Each. 
Three outstanding males at Stud. Pedigrees on 


request. 
CARROLL HOCKERSMITH 


Box 151 Shippensburg, Pa. 








Springer Spaniels of Quality 
Please tell us what you want. We have them 
for every purpose. All ages and colors, bred 
for quality and working ability, they can and 
do win in both field and show. Get one of our 
good bitches either open, or bred to one of our 
winning studs. They are a sound investment 
yielding both pleasure and profit. 


Kesterson’s Kennels Skamokawa, Wash. 


1937 


10, and between that date and February 
22nd inclusive there have been thirty-nine 
pheasants shot over him. During this en- 
tire time he did not bump a single bird, 
nor did he flush a single bird, and good 
shots were secured on all the pheasants 
he pointed except one which ran and got 
out of range. His retrieving was not quite 





“Tyho’s Speed Boy”, a pointer that taught 
G. K. Heyer something about dogs 


up to the standard of old Bob's, but he did 
not lose a single bird shot down and he re- 
trieved very nicely every one of the birds. 
His long range nose is better than that of 
any dog it has ever been my pleasure to 
hunt behind. He has all the speed in the 
world, and picks the body scent at dis- 
tances such that birds never know he is 
in the same county. Several times he has 
skidded to a stop out of a dead run and 
swung into a point from which he has 
had to be moved up as much as forty to 
sixty feet before the bird flushed. Many 
points of this kind were made where there 
was scant cover and where, if the bird had 
been moving, he could have without ques- 
tion been seen. When he gets on a running 
pheasant he handles it perfectly—careful, 
but not too slow and pokey. He just seems 
able to make them stay put. 
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English Springer Spaniel 

Puppies and partly grown dogs from the best 

field blood lines including Tedwyns Trex, Nut- 

hill Dignity and Speed of Falcon Hill. 

If you’re looking for field dogs, here they are! 
JOHN M. BARNES 


Willowhaven Williamsville, N. Y. 








Dogs 


40 Springer Spaniels 


Raised in the heart of Maine 











Finest Best stock obtainable 
al train- 
Ten Irish Setter Pups 
April 16, by the great Ch. Chief Justice 

nne, Md. Bow Ring Kennels, Reg. Dover-Foxcroft, Me. 

4 Springer Spaniels 
ng dogs SPRINGERS—-3 MALES, 2 FEMALES. 1 year July 
. Setters 8. Sired by “Fleet of Falcon Hill’. Fisher's Island 
h A F. T, winner, 1935; dam ‘Dupage Osier Lass’’, 2d 
hooting. Shooting Dog Stake, Deerfield, Ill. last fall. 
rotected Labrador Retrievers 
now. Whelped Jan. 1, 1937. Husky Big-Boned type. In- 
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Oculated for distemper ‘‘Laidlaw Dunkin’’—two 
shots, Perfect for training and breaking this fall. 
Price $35.00 and $50.00. 


R. A. Powers, Plainfield, til. 
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THORSDALE KENNELS, Reg. 
English Springer Spaniels 
Puppies for sale $50.00 up 
Champions at Stud including 1937 Westminster 


t of Breed. All of our breeding stock are 
broken Gun Dogs and are regularly hunted, 


Mr. & Mrs. G. H. Thorsby St. Charles, Mich. 


—— 








Springers & Cockers 
Liver & white & black & 
, White puppies & grown dogs. 
Bred from Imported Cham- 
pions & Field Trial winners. 


ELWOOD KENNELS 
Jericho Turnpike 
Huntington, Long Island 

Tel. Commack 876-F-6 
















N the October issue Hart Stil- 

well will tell you about PAN- 

CHO—DOLLAR DOG. No bird- 
dog man should miss this one. 











Many things in this life at the time they 
happen seem to be hard to bear, like the 
parting with old Bob, but there seem to 
be many compensations. Getting Speed 
was one of them. There have been those 
who have argued that dogs produced from 
field-trial stock do not necessarily make 
good hunting dogs. After?one season with 
Speed I am sold one hundred percent on 
the fast, snappy, wide-going dogs even 
for English pheasants. I know I am going 
to have many days of enjoyment palling 
around with Speed, and watching that 
wonderful nose of his pick them up way 
off in the distance. G. K. Heyer 


TREMENDOUS LITTER 


S. HUMBERT of Richmond, Va., 

¢ reports that on last May 19 his 
English setter bitch whelped a living 
litter of nineteen puppies! Whether or not 
this is a record litter for the breed we do 
not know, but would be glad to hear of 
any larger litter that can be authenticated. 
We understand the bitch is not very 
large, though the sire is an exceptionally 
large dog—neither of which facts would 
necessarily be a factor in the number of 
puppies whelped. Nine of the puppies were 
destroyed early and two others subse- 
quently died. The eight now living are all 
doing well, and constitute, by the way, 
all that any bitch should be asked to 
mother. In fact, five or six would be an 
ample job. Better always a good job with 
a few, rather than a poorer job with many. 














HUNTING ? 





Then feed your Dog 
this easy way! 


On your next hunting trip feed your 
dog TI-O-GA “Positive Bite” Dog Food 
Pellets. These tasty nuggets of nutri- 
tion are easy to carry, simple to feed. 
No feeding pan, no fuss, no bother. 
Biologically complete. Supplementary 
feeding unnecessary. Fed by thousands 
of hunters from coast to coast. Manu- 
factured by the makers of the famous 
TI-O-GA Dog Food Meal. Send coupon. 


BALORATIONS, INC., Division of Tioga Mills, Inc. 

Dept. H-59, Waverly, N.Y. 

Please send me free 8 ounce sample: 

{ ] TI-O-GA Dog Food Pellets. 

{ ] Enclosed is $1.00 ($1.25 west of Mississippi.) 
Send 10 lb. bag of TI-O-GA Dog Food Pellets 

(This offer good in U.S. only.) 

{ ] Send free copy informative booklet ** Tests and 

Testimonials.”” 





Name. 








(’ TI-O-GA 
L complete 
DOG and PUPPY FOODS 











FLEAS and 
LICE! 


FLEA POWDER 


LCs )) 
~ / 
GETS 'EM 2? 
EVERY TIME!” 


A 
: Lm |e 
Try the new GLOVER’S ’ , 
Double Action — j \ \ 
POWDER on your dog > rw 
t. Wi tee itkillst = 
ail fleas A lice it ae in contact Zz 
with —or money back. Safe, sure. Only 35¢. 
GLOVER’S KENNEL and FLEA SOAP—thorough- 
ly cleans your dog’s coat; kills fleasand lice; relieves 
itching; removes doggy odor. 25. At all stores. 








Springers and Cockers 


High class. Farm-raised strong, healthy 
pups born March 15th to June Ist. Backed 
by leading bench and field champions. 40 
to select from at this time. Price $25.00 to 
$75.00. We can please you. 

Ernest B. Stanley, North Bennington, Vermont. 











We hope the living puppies may mature in- 
to performers of first-flight quality. H. 1. | 


American Brown 
Water Spaniels 


Remember this old-time spaniel. 
favorite in the ‘90°s? Sturdy. 
beautiful, affectionate. Real hunt - 
ers and retrievers of grouse, 
pheasant, woodcock or duck. 
DRISCOLL O. SCANLAN 
Nashville, Illinois 














Real Food Value in Hard, Crunchy 
MILK -BONE 


You'll look a long time before finding an- 
other dog food that equals Milk-Bone for 
doing two important jobs at once. It in- 
cludes beef, cereals, irradiated yeast, cod 
liver oil, and other food minerals. This 
| means that you can count on Milk-Bone 
to be nourishing. But Milk-Bone doesn’t 
stop there! It’s hard, crunchy, and bone- 
shaped to give your dog’s teeth and gums 






WORM YOUR DOG 
NOY 


ATHOME 











With the “No Guess” Pulvex Ca 
EASY HOME —, you need know nothing proper exercise. Get a package of Milk- 
METHOD _— cea ane at "= — Bone from your dealer, or send a post-card 
RIDS DOGS tivelyfree him of tape,round and | for a free sample to Milk-Bone Bakery, 
+ wos enging se a gassing, | Dept. D-937, National Biscuit Company, 
OF TAPE, gagging or harmfu effects. 449 West 14th St., New York City. 
R 0 UND Protect your dog against incomplete 
worming or your many wore nd = 
worms; use Pulvex Capsules, the 
AND HOOK pen, Pty agen aps pe in one MADE IN THE 
package expels all three types 
wo RM ) of worms. In puppy or adult 4 NATIONAL 
75c. Atall pet, drug and dept. stores, BISCUIT 
a : v' 
PULVEX Lombination Treatment gpurrve™ COMPANY'S 
WORM CAPSULES Doe MILK-BONE BAKERY 





oo 
THIRTY-DAY BIRTHDAY ANNIVERSARY SALE 
August 20th to Sept. 20th, of selected English setter 
puppies, 40 puppies, males and females. Even-marked 
heads, ticked and blue and orange Belton bodies. 
From the greatest foundation of Dual Type Setters in 


Irish Water Spaniels 


A tried and proven retriever, land or water. A dog 
that has served American Sportsmen for over half a 
century, wonderful intelligence and affection, Easy to 


North America. Six-generations, GOLD-BONDED i siz 7 

‘ERT . . on me "Ewe Taetiaes, train and handle. Size, strength and a coat for the 
CERTIFIED BREEDING WITH PUPPY. Delivery “toughest going’’. All the ‘‘wonderful stunts’’ the 
guaranteed. Ready to ship after Aug. 25th. Choice others do is Past History for PAT. Puppies, young- 


males and females $30 each. Second choice, either sex 


$25 


sters, trained dogs always on hand. Safe Delivery and 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


Percy K. Swan, Chico, Calif. 


Send your order early and get the best. 


RYMAN’S GUN DOG KENNELS 
Shohola Falls, Pa. 


each. 








Oorang Airedales 


Oorang Airedales, the all-round dogs, are natural re- 
trievers on upland game and waterfowl; excellent grouse 
and pheasant hunters; swift, silent trailing, tree-bark- 


Registered Chesapeakes 


Two fine male dogs with excellent pedigrees for 
sale at reasonable prices. 15 months old, partly 


ers on squirrel, raccoon and big game; perfect guards 
and companions for adults and children. Trained dogs, 
registered puppies, shipped on trial and sold by mail 
only, Also Cocker Spaniels, Springers, Setters, Point- 
ers, Coonhounds, Beagles, $20.00 up. 


SPORTSMEN’S SERVICE, Dept. A, LA RUE, OHIO 


WHITE COLLIE 


trained for retrieving. Write: 


J. D. Conard, President 
The Salt City Business College 
Hutchinson, Ks. 


PINE OIL 


























the most beautiful specimens ® P 

= Dog World can offer. For Dipping Dogs 
Tome guards, loyal compan- 

ions, useful and _ intelligent. Try DIXIE DOG DYP 
Low prices. Send stamp for 

catalog. Destrcy Heas and ticks. Keep your dog's skin 


COMRADE FARM KENNELS 
Box A, Galion, Ohio 


DOG FEEDING BOOK FRE 


How to wean and raise pups, how to condition show 
or field dogs, how to feed a brood matron, and other 
valuable information in this new 32 p. book. Ask for 
the book—and order 

Post 


10 Ibs. VITALITY DOG FOOD $1 Pes! 


and give VITALITY a real feeding test in kennel or 


healthy; his coat sleek, glossy and free from insect 
pests. Efficient, convenient to use. Inexpensive. Write: 


GEORGIA PINE TURPENTINE CO. 
Fayetteville, North Carolina 

















Don’t Spay and Spcil Your Female Puppy 


USE CUPID CHASER 


to Keep Dogs Away While Females Are 
s 





] 
5 
¢ 
é 
t 
g 
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< 
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8 
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cube form wanted. VITALITY is ideal for weaning 
pups, for brood matrons, show or working dogs. Sample 
Free. Write 





Dept. FS-$ 
| VITALITY MILLS, Inc., Board of Trade Bldg.. CHICAGO, ILL. 


PLUCKRITE 


| e Harmless. Simple. Successful. Wash off Before Mat- 


(Stripping) KNIFE. ing. Satisfaction or Money Refunded. Helps Breeders 





Sell Females. Ask Your Dealer, or Send $1 for Bottle, 
Postpaid. 

PIERPONT PRODUCTS COMPANY, Dept. F 
312 Stuart St. Boston, Massachusetts 























COMB-BRUSH 
The Stripping Knife is indispensable to the Pro, and very 
desirable for the amateur. A dog can be plucked, shaped 
and trimmed with the properly made * Pluckrite’ coarse, me- 
dium and fine at $1 each. Complete set of 3 for onls 
fine wire bristle, without handle 50c; with handle 
stops wanton barking. Price $1. All sent postpaid on 
isfaction or money-back. Dealers wanted. 


WARNER’SDOGPRODUCTS CO. (Dept. F), Norwich, Conn. | 


When writing to advertisers... 


please 
mention FIELD & STREAM 





ipt of price. Sat- 
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Keep your dog from straying and mingling with other 
dogs with ‘Buffalo’ PORTABLE FENCING. Neat, attrac- 
tive, a suitable runway fora fine animal. Sections made 
of welded steel frame, heavy wire, galvanized, for all 
weather. Easily and quickly erected, moved, stored. 
SEND 6c POSTAGE FOR BOOKLET 85-G 


574 TERRACE 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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(Est. 1869) 


& Buffalo Wire Works Co., Inc. 
ard 7'x14'x5! 4.0.6. Lip falo 927-50 with gate 
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September, 193} 
| BROWN DOG TICK 


July issue invited anyone with jp. 
formation thereon to pass it in for the bene. 
fit of others. Happily, our July item came 
to the attention of Mr. C. R. Thieng 
of Miami, Florida, from whom very jn. 
portant data has just been received, 
says he has spent eleven years in sty 
and experiment with this parasite, : 

The brown dog tick, known scientifically 


jas Rhipicephalus sanguincus Latr., breeds 


so very rapidly that it causes a heayy 
drain on dog vitality and is a source 
of great irritation and worry to them, | 
may also be considered as an important 





Two bottle babies that are starting early, 
P. E. Moore, owner 


household pest. Not infrequently it becomes 
scattered by dogs throughout dwellings, 
where it sometimes appears in great num- 
bers around baseboards, window casings, 
curtains, and furniture. It seldom attaches 
to any other animal than the dog. This 
tick is essentially a domestic species, It 
does not occur in the woods or open cou- 
try, as do many ticks, but is usually found 
concentrated where dogs are kept. 

The females, when iully engorged, are 
about one-third of an inch in length and 
bluish gray in color. They release their 
hold on the dog and seek a hiding place 
nearby. They have a strong tendency to 
crawl upward and hence are often found 
hidden in cracks in the roofs of kennels 
or in the ceiling of porches, and around 
picture moulding. In these hiding places 
they deposit from 1,000 to 3,000 eggs, which 
hatch in from 19 to 60 days into minute, 
active, 6-legged seed ticks. When oppor- 
tunity offers, these ticks attach to a dog 
and fill with blood in from three to sx 
days. These engorged seed ticks are bluish 
in color and about the size of a number 
eight shot. They drop from the dog and 
hide in cracks, and in from six to twenty- 
three days they molt their skins and be 





come 8-legged, reddish-brown nymphs. 
After a few days of inactivity these nymphs 
are ready for attachment to dogs. At this 
time they are oval, about the size of a 
number five shot, and dark gray in colot. 
Again they leave the host, hide away, and 


| molt their skins in from 12 to 29 days 


| They are now adult males and females, 


reddish-brown in color, and very active 
when disturbed. In this stage they a 
to various parts of the dog and the 
males become engorged in from 6 to 
days, then drop off as explained previolls 
ly. In each of the unengorged stages this 
tick is capable of living for long pe 
without food. Adults have lived in co 
finement for over 200 days. 

Quoting directly from Mr. Thienes’ let 
ter, he says: ie 

“Mr. William G. Davis says in I 
letter to you that the Bureau of Entom® 
ogy advises that a coal-tar creosote 
| is the answer to the problem. Creosoted? 
in a sufficiently strong solution will 
the ticks—also the dog. A solution 0 





strength sufficient to kill fleas is not si 
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Field & Stream—Se ptember, 
When Your 
Dog Begins 
to 
Scratch 





you OWE HIM THIS RELIEF 


Don’t blame the heat or animal nature when your 
dog begins to scratch and shed his coat. It isn’t na- 
ture’s Way at all. If your skin was like his—non- 
porous—and you couldn’t perspire, the itching 
yould drive you mad. : 

A dog’s skin is subject to intense itching irrita- 
tions often brought about by improper feeding, 
restraint of domestic life and lack of natural ex- 
ercise. No wonder he has to scratch—is fretful and 
nervous. He is in torment. He looks to you for help. 
Rex Hunters Tasteless Dog Powders in sanitary capsules 
_for dogs of all breeds, any age, contain the natural cor- 
rectives most every dog needs. Given regularly each week 
they work to correct conditions that so often cause scratch- 
ing, loose coat, listlessness, poor appetite and associated 
ills Rid of them your pet is again happy, healthy and 
contented. 7 
Easy to administer, safe to use and inexpensive, Rex 
Hunters Dog Powders, the prescription of an English 


Veerinary Surgeon, are for sale at leading Pet Shops and 
Drug Stores. If unable to obtain locally send 25¢ for a 
package—a full month's supply—(or 5 for $1.00) direct 
tomakers, J. Hilgers & Co., Dept 344, Binghamton, N. Y 
You'll never know how fine your dog can be until you’ve 
tried them. Ask for Rex Hunters Dog Powders. Keep Your 
Dog Fit. 





Beagle Hounds 


“Greatest little sporting dog in 
existence’ 
Finest Perfected Strain in Amer 
ica. Choice puppies and trained 
stock. Dime brings list. 
Me, pg se Cow Rabbit aang {raining formula, gulekest, 
~ rest an pasiest met + Positively in- 
“mal Born ¥° sures against gunshyness. price only 50c. 
MASTERLY BEAGLES REG. 
E. A. Kopp, Owner Johnson Creek, Wis. 





Desk B 


SPORTSMEN: 

Setters, Straight Cooners, Com- 
bination Hunters, Rabbit and Fox 
Hounds. Cheap. List Free. RAMSEY 
CREEK KENNELS, Ramsey, IIl. 
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Setters, Pointers, Fox, 


Coon & Rabbit Hounds 


Shipped for trial. 
Catalog 10 cents. 


BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS 


BERRY KENTUCKY 


COON HUNTERS 


1 offer for sale one of Kentucky's brag coon hounds. 
Good size, open trailer, good voice, hunts any place 
for coons, can tree the wisest coons, very fast, true & 
at tree, will stay until you arrive. Absolutely rabbit, 
stock, fox and deer broken. Priced to sell, 15 days 
trial, guaranteed to please or money refunded. Reference 
and picture of breeding furnished. 

C. Lewis, Hazel, Kentucky 














RABBITHOUNDS 


I offer For Sale A Nice Lot of 
Broken and Partly Trained 
Hounds, Nice Looking, Healthy 
and Strong. G Finders 
and Trailers. Not afraid of 














E ayport 
| Clarion County, Pa. 
Swamp and 


Mountain © oO s Bi 
Male, 4% years old, ied 0 U ™ D 


large size, extra good 

Yoice, open trailer, wide hunter, very fast, true solic 
ttee barker, trees coons anywhere he is carried. Abso- 
re rabbit, fox, deer, stock proof, no bad habits. 


25.00—Twenty days’ trial. Furnish bank reference, 
Write for picture. Mike Erwin, Murray, Ky. 
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ficient to kill ticks. A solution of sufficient 
strength to kill the ticks is not safe for 
the layman to use. In infested territory, 
treatments must be frequent, and the ap- 
plication of a creosote dip of sufficient 
strength would bring on a sloughing con- 
dition more dangerous to the animal than 
the ticks. Again,—to keep ticks off, the 
controlling medium must be kept in the 
hair. While a creosote covered dog would 
not be objectionable in the field, he would 
not be welcome with children or around 
the house. 

- “As this tick does not attach itself to 
humans, it is not a carrier of diseases as 
between humans. I strongly suspect that 
it is the medium for the transmission of 
heart-worm in dogs. My experiments to 
date give me ground for this belief, and 
while I am not prepared to state this as a 
fact at this time, my experiments and 
laboratory work is now along this line. 

“The Brown Dog Tick is a real problem 
in the sections mentioned by Mr. Davis, 
and as he says, is being spread to other 
sections, in some cases even as far North 
as New York and Illinois.” 

The item in July Frecp & StrEAM with 
comment from Wm. G. Davis is what 
prompted the foregoing interesting and 
valuable information from Mr. Thienes. 
Perhaps even further data will be forth- 
coming from others. If any reader cares 
to query us by letter with stamped return 
envelope, we shall be glad to pass on any 





| additional information that seems to be 
reliable. Horace Lytle 
\FIELD TRIALS AND GAME 


| SUPPLY 


|PYAHE Connecticut Valley Field Trial 
Club, whose events are scheduled for 
October 9th and 10th near Springfield, 


| Mass., is sponsor of the belief that releas- 


_ing birds for field trials tends to increase 

the game supply, if done intelligently. 
This club is working with the Game 

Department of the State in making trials 





Armstrong’s Joe has a head with plenty 
of room for brains 


an effective medium for the propagation of 
game birds. Trial grounds have been se- 
cured which have as an important consid- 
eration typical country for the birds to 
thrive in, embodying an abundance of natu- 
ral cover and food. It is, of course, undesir- 
able suddenly to release pen-raised birds 
in unsuitable territory, where they may 
have a slim chance to adjust themselves 
before being destroyed either by preda- 
tory enemies or starvation. This is a point 
to consider in selecting field trial sites. 

If this idea can become one of the fea- 
tures of field trials, it should go a long 
way in being of valuable assistance in re- 
stocking of our now denuded natural game 
areas, as in fact is actually the case 
through many sections of the East, where 





single-course trials are the vogue. H. L. 
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| Hunt Club’s excess vitamin potency and 
-| nutritive completeness fortify against the 
;, diseases and skin irritations that come from 
_| vitamin deficiency and improper, nutritive- 
lacking diets. 

M0 
aA tasty food that your dog will relish. 


' 
; Kennel owners tell us it’s the one food, 
| their dogs don’t tire of. 


MOST ECONOMICAL... 


_) Each 5-lb. bag of Hunt Club, with an equal 
‘+ measure of water added to restore original 
} moisture, becomes 15-lbs. of nourishing, 
| appetizing food, with less moisture than 
_ is present in meat, vegetables or canned 
foods. So you buy 1 1b. and feed 3 lbs! 


@ Ask for Hunt Club at your grocer’s or feed store. If not 
carried there, send us your dealer's name and address and 
_ we'll send you a 10-cent box free, postpaid. 


MARITIME MILLING CO., BUFFALO, N.Y. 


IKNUNT ‘CIL'UIB 


DOG FOOD 
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Kentucky Hounds 


Coon, opossum, mink, skunk, fox, rabbit and 
combination hunting hounds, thoroughly train- 
ed, shipped for free trial; also young started 
hounds and pups. Write for full description and 
free literature showing pictures and breeding. 


KENTUCKY COONHOUND KENNEL 
BOX 654 PADUCAH, KENTUCKY 








ARKANSAS COON HOUNDS 


Hunted & Trained in the Ozark Mountains of Arkan- 
sas, Extra high-class Coon Hounds $75.00; No. 1 
Coon Hounds $50.00; Extra high-class combination tree 
hounds $40.00; Average combination tree hounds 
$30.00; Old Coon Hounds $20.00. Mixed breed tree 
hounds $30.00; Deer hounds $35.00; Fox hounds: 
$35.00; Champion Rabbit hounds, real routers, $15.00 
each, $25.00 per pair. Catalogue 10¢c. 


T. J. BRADLEY, Alma, Arkansas 








Coon Hounds and Bird Dogs 


Extra high class Coonhounds $50. Extra high elass 
combination Coon, Skunk, Opossum hounds $40. Good 
average combination treehounds $30. Old Coonhounds 
$25. Partly trained Coonhounds $15. Mixed breed silent 
combination treehounds $35. Silent squirrel dogs $20. 
Choice Foxhounds $40. Choice Deerhounds $40. Coon- 
hound pups $7.50. Choice Rabbithounds $15. Bird dogs 
thoroughly trained on Quail $50. Ten-days trial allow- 
ed. Send stamp for literature. 


Edward Ferguson Booneville, Arkansas 








Coon & Possum 
Hounds 


Real Blue Ridge Mountain Cooners. 
Write personal letter for 
dog you want. 


J. D. Griggs Clayton, Ga. 











Ye Olden Tyme Long Eared Black 
& Tan American Hounds, celebrat- 
ed for their cold trailing ability, 
keen hunting sense, stub’ 
sistency, mule-like 
pleasing, deep throated, far reach- 
ing, bellowing voices. Aces of 
hounddom. Cooners, foxers, rabbit- 
ers, young hounds and registered 
puppies. Literature ‘“‘The Voice of 


Hermosa Vista Hounds’’, 10c. 
HERMOSA VISTA FARM 
Route +1. Saint Clairsville. Ohio 














ITS BETTER 
COSTS LESS 


Kennel-tested for 10 years to give 

a complete balanced diet for all 

breeds of dogs and pups. Comes 

ready to eat—just add milk or water. 

Costs less because you buy direct 
25 Ibs. ...$1 from the mill. Order today. 


* Al Prices F.0.B. Derwood, Md. (Freight Extra) Cash with order. 
THE DERWOOD MILL 
DEPT. F.S..DERWOOD. MD. 


“America’s 


Bearlik ies of this useful 
earlike puppies of this usefu Peg ctor 


and intelligent breed ready for 
new homes. Dime brings you 
promptly an interesting photo- 
graphic prospectus with details. 
Write today: ‘ 


Royal Kennels, Reg’d 
Box 55 Napierville, Que. 


Headquarters.” 





Terriers, Bostons, Collies, Shepherds 
and Bull Pups Cheap 


Grown dogs reasonable. Ship anywhere & live 

delivery guaranteed. Healing oil for skin trou- 

bles $1. For a real useful dog order a pit bull. 
BULLDOG HATCHERY 

501 Rockwood Dallas, Tex. 











Fence Catalog FREE 


Complete line of wires and 
pen materials for all bird 
and animal enclosures. Write 
for catalog filled with money- 
saving values and tested fencing 
suggestions. 

CROWN IRON vee co. 

1250 Tyler St. N. 


Minneapolis * 





TREVALLEN SETTERS and SPRINGERS 


SHOW AND SHOOTING DOGS 
Trained on Prairie Chickens, Hungarian Partridges, 
Ruffed Grouse, etc. Dogs combining the best of B. C. 
and Old Country blood-lines. Also Labrador and Spring- 
er spaniels, Sealyham terriers of great merit. Best 
breeding; shooting and show stock. Shooting dogs may 
be seen on game. Safe delivery guaranteed. 


S. Merwyn Lioyd, Greenlawn, Alberta, Canada 











& KEEPS DOGS 


AWAY WHILE 
FEMALE IS 
IN SEASON 


NIX is an amazing new scientific preparation 
that is guaranteed to keep dogs away while 
female is in season! Simply pat on once a 
day and you can hunt, show or exercise any 
female dog without danger. No need to spay 
young female pups which may develop into 
world-beaters you will 
want to breed. Nix is ce eye) 
harmless and non-poison- oa 
ous. Easily washed off if 

breeding is desired. Made HANES IDE RA: 
by the manufacturers of FULL PERIOD PLUS 
Knock-Em-Stiff Soap and 
Flea Powder, famous for SAMPLE 
50 years. Dealers wanted. 


a ae a FREE SAMPLE — — —— — — 











Use coupon or ask dealer to get it for you. 


| MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 
| KNOCK-EM-STIFF PRODUCTS CO. A 
| 131 State Street, Boston, Mass. 

Dear Sirs: Please send me, all charges prepaid, one 
| regular bottle of NIX good for entire period female 
| is in season together with free sample of NIX good 

for fair trial. Enclosed please find $1.00 in cash 
| check or money order. If, after using free sample, ! 

am not fully satisfied, I will return, unused, regular 
| bottle of NIX and receive my $1.00 back. 


| Name 
Address 
City 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
STEADYING TO SHOT & WING 


Ques.—I have a setter dog which is somewhat 
timid. He minds very well, that is, he is house- 
broken and yard-broken. Sometimes when point- 
ing a tr he will run toward the bird as 
soon as I shoot. Would you use a choke collar 
on him to make him steady? 

ARNOLD YANKEE. 


Ans.—If you want your young dog steady to 
shot and wing, you should use a choke collar on 
him to steady him when you flush his game and 
shoot. You will probably need to have a friend 
with you to handle the check cord if you do the 
flushing and shooting. If you don’t have a choke 
collar you can accomplish the purpose by using 
a auik cord on his regular collar. 

Many hunters who aren't entering their dogs 
in field trials don’t care particularly about hav- 
ing them entirely steady to shot and wing. They 
feel that the quicker the dog goes in to retrieve 
the surer he is not to lose wounded game. 

It’s a lot of work, worry and effort to keep 
them steady when you kill game in front of 
them, but that’s the truly finished performance 
which I think anyone would prefer. It is some- 
times a question whether the effort and pains 
it takes to keep them steady are worth while. 
If a dog rushes in too headlong, I’d certainly 
steady him. But if he goes in ahead of the order to 
retrieve—and if retrieving only is his manifest 
desire in not waiting for orders—a lot of fel- 
lows wouldn’t bother to do anything about it, 
especially if they are not likely to be called 
upon to hunt their dogs with others that are 
steady. No man ever wants his dog to perform in 
a way that might be harmful to some friend’s dog’s 
performance. H. L. 


LACKS HUNTING INSTINCT 


Quves.—I have just purchased an Irish setter 
dog two years old. I have had him out in the fields 
every day now for the past two weeks and as 
yet he hasn’t shown any ambition to hunt or 
trail anything. Will you please advise me whether 
this dog is too old to break, or must I have more 
patience with him? 

J. V. Geinine. 


Ans.—No, I don’t think two years of age is 
too old to start training a dog. Prince Lyndon 
had never been in the field until he was eight 
years of age, and he was then finished, on account 
of his blood lines, and won one of the greatest 
field trials ever run on the prairies, and was 
retired to the stud. 

I can’t say how your dog will develop. I can 
say that two weeks is not long enough to deter- 
mine that he will never come to it. You would 
be better satisfied if he would show it earlier, and, 
unless you have become too much attached to 
him, it might be smarter to get a dog with more 
natural hunt in his system. If, however, you 
have formed a love for your dog, which causes 
you to want to go on with him to the limit, then 
all I can say is that if the instinct is just lying 
dormant, you might bring it out in six months 
or a year of real experience in the field. Just how 
willing you are to work patiently with him to- 
ward that end is something you tai will 
have to decide. ee 


POOR PROSPECT 


Ques.—I purchased this year a young pointer 
from registered stock. This pointer is now seven 
months old. He is obedient enough but he has 
no more pep than a log; he stays around me, never 
going more than 20 yards tront or sides, and 
sniffs indefinitely here and there. In the fields 
all this month I never called him back once, never 
used the whistle. He is the only dog I ever saw 
walking when hunting. He is very strong and in 
the best of health. He is only a pup, I know. Is 
there a chance that he will improve later on? 

Maurice DescHamps. 


Ans,—Yes, there probably is a chance that your 
dog will improve later on, but no more than a 
chance, and the gamble is probably not worth 
taking. The odds are but slight that he will ever 
entirely, suit you—while the odds are great that 
he won’t. I say this simply from the description 
in your letter, but your description seems clear 
and complete. You will probably be better satis- 
fied in the long run, and gain considerable in 
pleasure, if you change dogs and start over with 
a new prospect that shows more promise. I regret 
that T feel it only fair to pass this opinion un- 


| favorable though it may be. H. LL. 





A Service to Our Readers 


IELD & STREAM readers are made up 

of real sportsmen, most of whom must 
necessarily possess good shooting dogs and 
hounds. This department is conducted for 
the purpose of exchanging information on 
dogs and dog breeding. Questions for advice 
or information will be answered when 
stamped, addressed envelope is enclosed. 











(END OF KENNEL DEPARTMENT) 





Makers of Every | i 


hind of Trophy: 


Specialists in the guest ping ! 
or tokens that are having sug 

tremendous popularity this: 
season. E 


Makers of Field & Stream’s 4 
new Distinguished Fisherman 
emblems. 


Orders for prizes for school 
athletic competitions, fraterp. 
ity pins, trapshooting, skeet, 
boat racing, field trials and 
shooting tournaments skillful. 
ly executed. 


For thirty-five years one of 
the leading manufacturing 
jewelers of ‘the country. 





Inquiries given prompt at- 
tention. 


Wittiam A. WALLACE 
CoMPANY 
30 Wyatt Street 
Providence, Rhode Island 





Two great books! 


“ALL SPANIELS AND THEIR TRAINING” 
Second Edition, Fifth Printing, 72 Pages 


**ALL SETTERS AND THEIR TRAINING” 


Second Edition, 126 Pages 
By FREEMAN LLOYD 


H 
These books constitute complete, instructive treatise } 
on the day-to-day methods of training your spaniel o 
setter puppy or older dog as a hunting and shooting 
friend and of training dogs of all breeds to retrieve, j 
The training chapters in the setter book are ly 
Merwyn Lloyd, experienced trainer of shooting dogs 
“Received your book on ‘All Setters and Their 
Training’ and will say it is a great book, and have 
my dog working fine; will finish her up along about 
August when we can get into the fields again 
A. E. DICKSON.’ 


ALL SPANIELS AND THEIR TRAINING= 
$2.00—post prepaid 


Or: 
1 year’s a, to FIELD & orecae $1.50 
ALL SP 


ANIELS AND - 
TRAINING 


$3.50 tt 


ALL SETTERS AND THEIR TRAINING 
$2.00—post prepaid 
Or: 
| year’s sub. to FIELD & & stasAe $1.50 
ALL SETTERS AND 
TRAINING 


: 2 
$3. 33.50 © 


FIELD & STREAM 
515 Madison Ave., New York, N. ¥. 








The Bird- Dog Torin Collar NEW 


NEW! 
Word to the Wi 


“TRAINO” 
Grady W. Smith, Holly Springs, the noted shoslitt 
dog expert, writes: 
Since using these collars last season I would not be withow ‘thous then Je 
any amount as I consider them the most humane training ae 
sible to make. I get better results with less with them thes 
other collar I ever used. Grapt W. ua 
The Best Police and Bird-Dog Training Collar ever am 
Worn reversed, it acts as guard against bites, i 
leader and check collar in one, BY MAIL PostPalp, 
Specially recommended by Ozark Ripley and other 8 


FREEMAN LLOYD 515 Madison Ave., New Yet@ 
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Live Wild Rabbits 


% Any number Jacks or Cottontails 
* for restocking, field trials, etc. 
Live arrival guaranteed! 


Est. 1890 






























AN ANNOUNCEMENT 





THE ROWCLIFFE GAME FARM'S 
Ringneck Pheasant crop is:sold out 
for 1937. We will have some North- 
ern Bobwhite and a few Chukar 
Partridge for sale in September. 
Advance orders taken now and 
filled in rotation. 

The home of sporting spaniels— 
English Springer and Cocker Span- 
iel for shooting. 





ROWCLIFFE GAME FARM 
MILLBROOK, NEW YORK 




















8,000 Pheasants 


10 Weeks Old Pheasants $1.50 each 
Liberal discount on large orders of 500 birds 
or more. Large orders trucked. 
August delivery only 


Nickerson Game Farm, Redding Centre, Conn. 
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GGS— 
FREE? 


UN—TRAPS—. 
BIRDS— 


NORTHERN BOB-WHITE QUAIL 
MONGOLIAN-RINGNECK PHEASANTS 


Prices reasonable and quality guaranteed. 
few Golden, Silver and Amherst 1936 
full plumaged pheasants very reasonable. 


HENLOPEN GAME FARMS, Inc. 
Milton, Delaware 








° = ee 
Attention: Sportsmen’s Associations and 
State Game Departments 
3.000 young Wild Turkeys, Pure Sylvestris Prize-win- 
ning strain, Fall Delivery, Also 150 year-old Breeders. 
5,000 Ringneck Pheasants for Restocking, Shooting. 
Breeding. Also Melanistic Mutants, Pheasants avail- 

able the last week in August. 
Birds for sale by pair or thousand. Best prices on 
































TRAINING |B] doesn't make any difference what it is Hissin, Scld-reared binds.” Seslefaction gunreamead. 
-ANYTHING you see advertised in Durand Game Farm Durand, Wisconsin 
M $1.50 ut Piety & STREAM you can get without 
2.00 gending a penny by obtaining from your ° 
$3.50 ath frends and acquaintances the necessary Pleasant View Game Farm 
veamulll sil of subscriptions for FieLtp & R. M. Treat, Prop., Woodmont, Conn. 
TREAM. The number of subscriptions : ‘ : 
required depends on the retail value of Ss — a for Ringnecks — : 
f $1.50 we what you want. You get us the subscrip- en- ate hed, reared on open range under 
2.00 lt tions and we'll buy it and have it sent regulations and inspections of our State 
$3.50 # ‘you promptly. Give a few hours to this Board of Fisheries & Game. 
hg other members of your family to do 
Mi same—and you'll be surprised how 
rk, N.Y, last the score rolls up. Write today for PHEASANTS 
complete information. Ringnecks in Lots of Six 
1 Cock and 5 Hens $12 
cod oe Geeta eke Satta Sh BE" ee T Ss 
-, Mutan 3 
pr shootist FIELD & STREAM err quotation on dairs. 
, 1 and 2 yr. old proven breeders, Live arrival and 
be without twit Hi 515 Madison Ave. New York complete satisfaction guaranteed 
training collar Be Robert E. Roney, R. 1, Troy, Ohio 
with them thas 
Grapr W. bat 
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lant Wild Rice 


until September Ist 
















Sept. Delivery 
Fresh, sure-growing seed f 
sowing. TERR 













Fall 1937 
quick-growing. ~ ee 20 times in jonth. 
seatter among rushes. it floats. SPECIAL! sBushel $3; 
ild Celery, Muskgrass—everythi ng, 
ducks like to eat. Folder. Write— 7 
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ATTRACT WILD 


Plant Now 








NO FOOD—NO DUCKS 

No Duck Call ever made will 

bring Wild Ducks to waters de- 

void of fi Ducks are tremen- 

dous eaters, fly hundreds of miles for 

good foading grounds. Plant WILD 

RICE, WILD CELERY, SAGO POND-WEED SEEDS, 
ete., described in free illustrated booklet. 

NATURAL FOODS—MORE DUCKS 

At small expense you can plant your shooting grounds with the 

foods ducks like. Growth guaran’ and spreads | each year. 

9 good oes by planting now. Many years’ experience. Old- 

est Aquatic 


WISCONSIN, AQUATIC, NURSERIES 
Pioneers in sonia oo antler nap di Fishing Grounds 
QE We examine, pian and plant large properties. 


coting 


insure Better Sh 
game attractions. Our 


"BGR ona to natural foods not 


=S only attract the 
sesct Write t 
RC Fatt flor nel toneeat prices! 
NN st s-lowest prices! 

ALSO. 


COMPLETE LIN 
WILD LIFE NURSERIES 
P. O. Box 718 Oshkosh, Wis. 


QUEBEC MINK 
Shipped subject to $40. OO EACH 


5 days’ inspection. 

My mink originated on one of the oldest mink ranches in 
Quebec, Canada. They have been selectively bred for 24 years. 

$25.00 each was paid to me for my poorest pelts in 1936 
with a top of $36.75. 

Book ‘‘Domestic Mink’’ covering all phases of mink 
raising $1.00 per copy. 

HARRY SAXTON’S MINK RANCH 
Bemus Point on Chautauqua Lake, N. Y 


os 
FOR QUICK CLEARANCE we offer our famous strain 


INT 
CROSS-BRED MINK 


Larger than Eastern, dark, silky, prolific—$50_per 
pair. Extra males for herd improvement a $20 each. Easy 
a Bee J back if not satisfied. 
OF MINK FARMING $1.00 or free 
sith potion Tells everything you need to know. 
OSE LAKE FUR & ANIMAL cane 
10 So. MSalle St. Chicago, 11. 























































































ie PEN Sr eceus Co. 
1600 South Western Ave., Chicago, Ml. 
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By TROQUOIS DAHL 


This department, which appears each month, is devoted to all 
interesting questions concerning natural history, wildlife and 


outdoor lore. 


Ques. Whil deer hunting in Pennsyl- 
vania last seacon I awakened carly and 
heard what sounded like a rather long, 
drawn-out hoot. This was repeated sev- 
eral times at long intervals, and an answer 
seemed to come from the other end of the 
valley. The guide stated that it was a black 
bear and the sound which resembled an 
echo was another bear’s answer. I had 
never heard that bears called, and have 
always thought that they made no sound 
except a grunt. Can you give me some in- 
formation on this matter? 


Ans. The black bear has quite a long 
list of vocal sounds whereby he expresses 
his feelings toward others of his species. 
He has an anger growl, a loud 


ia our town (in Alissouri) as to whether 
the turkey bussard finds carrion by odor 
or by sight. Also, here’s one which is not 
so heated: does this bird cat fresh meat? 


Ans. Observation and evidence gener- 
ally indicate that the turkey buzzard 
(properly called the turkey vulture) finds 
dead prey by sight. One keen observer 
says, with reference to the bird’s diet : “He 
has a decided preference for fresh food.” 

Ques. Please give us a list of grain and 
other plants that it would be most advisable 
to seed in for game bird food in the lati- 
tude of central Pennsylvania, 

Ans. A report recently made by a com- 


Read it regularly and add to your knowledge. 


ago. Points were woven into the blanket 
to indicate value in beaver pelts; the yy, 
point blanket indicating a value of thre 
large pelts and a small one; the 4-poiny 
blanket, four large pelts. 


Ques. Are opossums really in a com 
when they “play ’possum?” 
Ans. Here’s a diagnosis of a "possum 
faint: “Cause: My sudden appearance he 
fore the patient. Symptoms: A backing 
away with open mouth and _ unpleasyy 
hisses until forcibly stopped, when th 
patient falls on one side, limp and helples 
—the off-eye closed, the near one jus 
ajar; no muscular twitching. Treatmen: 
My non-interference. Note: Recovery jy. 
stantaneous with my remoy 





cough of menace and warning, 
as well as whining calls and 
snuffs of various sorts; also 
a number of typical bawls. 


ten feet. The whole perform. 
ance repeated twelve times jy 
as many minutes.” 


Ques. Here’s one for yw 





Whether it was a bear you 
heard or not, you can rest 
assured that the animal can 
make himself heard for quite 
a distance. One observer gives 
this description: “Just then I 
heard the bawling sound which 
I had thought was the train. At 
this time I was very near to 
it, and the sound increased in 
volume and ended in a roar, 
followed by a throaty growl.” 


Ques. What kind of an ani- 
mal is called a cooter in parts of 
Florida? I heard the expression 
used several times without 
knowing its meaning. 

Ans. The cooter is a com- 
paratively common water tur- 
tle, sometimes called the neat 





Troquois: Why does a whit. 
tailed buck always use his le 
foot when he sticks it up4 
train his antlers? 

Ans. In some localities they 
claim he uses his right foot 
Might it not be possible, wheth- 
er he uses left or right foot 
that he is attempting to ki 
off the velvet on his antlers’ 
Or, perhaps, could he be 
scratching his head? 


Ques. Last year I noted 
“Take It or Leave It” on yow 
page in which a black bear we 
pictured climbing over a boat, 
It seems that the boat was right 
in the path of the swimming 
bear. Last fall an Indian guide 
in Canada told ine that a swine 








terrapin. 

Ques. J have a yearling crow 
which I am going to use as a 
decoy. What is the best food 
for him? 

Ans. You can feed him the 
same food as a chicken—table 
scraps, cracked corn, meat, fish 
and other foods of that type. 
Grit is important; so see that 





OSSIBLY sugar-coated plugs would turn the trick 
when those bass just refuse to strike. A Canadian 
Press note from Belleville, Ontario, states that Mrs. Alec 
Howe of Lorraine, Ohio, caught a bass in Moira Lake 
by appealing to his sweet tooth. 
Being a bit squeamish about fish worms, Mrs. Howe 
used a piece of chocolate candy for bait, and caught the 
first and largest bass of the day! 


ming black bear wall not tun 
aside for anything he can sur 
mount—in other words, tha 
he is strictly a_ straight-awy 
swunmer. 

Ans. This curious habit d 
a swimming black bear ha 
been observed so many times 
that some naturalists believe 
it is instinctive. The bear will 








it is always available. 

Ques. Early this spring I was in a 
maple grove near here (Montpelier, I't.). 
The ground was completely carpeted with 
dead leaves. Occasional snow patches were 
in evidence. A sound like gentle rain was 
audible, but no rain. I located the sound at 
my feet and found the ground covered with 
small blue-grey bugs, each about the sise 
of a flea. They covered a space of some 
thirty feet in diameter at the rate of, say, 
one per square inch, Can you tell me what 
they were? 

Ans. It is very probable that the insects 
you noted were the so-called snow-fleas, 
a type of springtafl. They may appear at 
any time in winter or spring whenever 
a few days of mild weather occur, and 
they have been observed covering acres of 
snow. As Dr. Asa Fitch stated regard- 
ing these snow-fleas: looking as 
though gunpowder had been there scat- 
tered.” 


Ques. A heated argument has developed 


petent farmer from that district indicates 
that most success was had in planting 
millets, buckwheat, broom corn, sunflow- 
ers, cowpeas, flax and soy beans. 

Ques. I have a summer camp in New 
England to name and I would appreci- 
ate your giving me names of some for- 
est animals and trees in the Natick 
language. 

Ans. Beaver: tum’ munk; deer: ah’ 
tuk; squirrel: ane’ qus; wolf: muk’ quo 
shim. Oak: noo ti’ mis; pine: co’ waw; 
cedar: chik’ kup. 

Ques. | noted your answer a while ago 
re the “point” blanket of the North. What 
are the sises of the point blankets? The 
origin of the name? 

Ans. A 3%-point blanket is 63 inches 
by 81 inches and weighs five pounds; 
while the 4-point blanket is 72 inches by 
90 inches and weighs six pounds. This 
type of blanket was originated by the 
Hudson’s Bay Company about 150 years 


climb over any obstacle in-his 
way in the water rather than go around it. 


Ques. Years ago, in England, there was 
some manner in which the age of a bagged 
pheasant or grouse could be ascertained by 
examination of its beak. Do you have this 
information in your records? 

Ans. The following method was used it 
Europe to determine whether the birds 
were young or old: hold the lower part 0 
the bird’s beak firmly at its extremly, 
between the forefinger and thumb; if th 
bird is an old one the beak will sustain his 
entire weight without yielding, but if, ot 
the contrary, the bird is a young one, the 
beak will yield, and perhaps break. 


Ques. Carelessly, I left my boots m@ 
cupboard without drying them, How « 
the stiffness be taken out so that they my 
be dressed? 

Ans. Cover the boots with damp clotls 
until they are supple. Then dress thet 
with neatsfoot oil. In a couple of days 
thereafter apply your regular boot dressiit: 
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FIELD & STREAM starts 
something new in the fish- 
ing world—a tangible rec- 
ognition of notable fishing 
skill—a Badge of Honor to 
every man who catches un- 
usually large fish. 


How to Qualify for the Awards 


O every sportsman who lands a fish as large 

or larger than those listed on the right will 
be presented a Field & Stream Badge of Honor, 
emblematic of this unusual achievement. It will 
be a splendid memento of a notable feat. 

The entries must conform to all the require- 
ments of the Field & Stream Prize Fishing Con- 
test and are eligible, in addition, to win a prize 
in that event, if they are among the sixteen 
species of fish included in the contest. 

Go to it, fishermen. Whether or not your weak- 
ness is for trout, tarpon, bass or any of 
the others listed, all you have to do is 
catch ’°em big enough! 

The Badge, with the weight of your 
fish engraved on the back, will be 
sent to you with Field & Stream’s 
compliments and you will automat- 
ically become a life member in good 
standing of the Distinguished Fisher- 
men’s Club. 

Because the Badge will testify that you 
have caught a fish of the necessary size, and are 
a member of the Club, additional badges for 
other fish of the same kind will not be sent to 
you unless you request it. But be sure to enter 
each fish in the contest for the sake of the prizes 
offered, 


Species Weight 
EasrERN Brook Trout 
Brown ‘Trout Caress 
RarnsBow Troutr—EasrErRN 
RaInBow ‘TRou1r—WESTERN . 
LAKE Trout 
SmaALL-Mourrn Bass gre 
LARGE-MoutrH Bass—NortTHERN 
LarRGE-MoutrH Bass—Sou'rHERN 
LarGcE-Mouru Bass—FLoripa . 
MuSKALONGE . 
GreEAtT Nor THERN 
PIKE asp 
Watt-Evep PIKE . 
STRIPED Bass 
CHANNEL Bass 
W EAKFISH 
BLUEFIsH . 
‘Tuna—SCHOOL . 
Tuna—GIAnt 
Marin (WHITE) 
SAILFISH . 


+ pounds 
A »” 


‘TARPON 
BoNnEFISH 
W AHoo 


Secure a prize fishing affidavit from your local sporting goods dealer, from a 
current copy of Field & Stream or from the Distinguished Fishermen’s Club, 


FIELD & STREAM. 515 Madison Ave., New York 





























“IT'S THE SWEETEST PUMP GUN EVER BUILT—A REMINGTON 
MODEL 31. You can’t beat it for ruggedness, and | can shoot so 
fast the reports blend together. George, this gun isn’t for sale!“ 


“Youdon'thear me making any offers, do you? My Remington Over- 
and-Under suits me down to the ground, Larry. I've made more 
tough shots since | got it than in all the years I've been gunning!’ 








4. 
“Slow me down? Man..1 work that smooth action 
they're almost out of sight. Double guns are all while I'm lining up the next bird. And say.. who 


right, but I'm a pump-gunner at heart. | always get took the club trap championship! Yours truly . . with 
é | ’ . “ 
a thrill when | hear that ‘click-clack’ of the slide.’ one of these Model 31's. What's more.. 


“Tough shots, eh? Listen... 1 plunk ’em when 


“Yeah, but doesn’t it slow you down? All I've got 
to do is pull the trigger twice to get a pair of birds.” 


oe 


WHAT’S MORE ... THERE ISN’T ANY SENSE TO 
THIS ARGUMENT! Whether you pick a Rem- 
ington pump gun, Over-and- Under or 
autoloader is mostly a matter of personal 
preference. You can’t go wrong. Reming- 
ton makes the leader in each type. 


Remington Arms Co., Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. i ua ees we - Arrow 
get Nitro Express © 
range ore 
st orrosive e Kleanb 
ith no 


“Nitro Express,” “Arrow Express’ and “‘Kleanbore’”’ are : e primers: 

registered trade marks of Remington Arms Company, Inc. ae" auios and I 
‘or ha 

& Express shells W 


Re Lontwbon ‘IF ITS REMINGTON U5 Ri! 








